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Schlitz 


Outsells  them  all 
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a  series  by  Ethyl  Corporation 


The  Creaky  Crane  can  be  identified 

by  his  odd  call ...  a  mixture  of  squeaks  and 
creaks.  He  doesn't  use  his  voice  to  make  these 
unpleasant  sounds,  but  creates  them  by  neglecting 
to  have  his  car  lubricated  at  regular  intervals. 


The  Smart  Bird  never  lets  out  a  squeak. 

He  knows  that  this  kind  of  noise  means 
some  part  of  his  car  is  being  rapidly  worn  out. 
So  he  keeps  everything  quiet  by  making 
a  habit  of  regular  visits  to  his  service  station. 


It's  smart 
to  use 


The  Smarl  Bird  also  has  a  good  habit 

when  it  comes  to  buying  gasoUne. 

He  always  gets  premium  gasoline.  Premium 

gasoline,  with  its  higher  octane  rating, 

lets  you  take  full  advantage  of  your  engine's 

power  and  performance. 
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"No  parking 
problems 
at  football 
games!" 
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"  Great  to  have  a 
modern  Greyhound 
coach -just  for  us!" 


WHEREVER  THE  LEGIONNAIRES 
GO  ON  BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE.. 

ifs  smarter  to  charter 
a  Greyhound! 

You'll  like  Greyhound's  con- 
venient Charter  Service— for 
any  group  trip,  anywhere! 
A  roomy,  modern  Greyhound 
coach  is  yours  to  use  ...  a 
safe,  courteous  driver  is  at 
the  wheel .  .  .  you  go  straight 
to  the  doorstep  of  your  desti- 
nation. Next  trip,  try  a  Grey- 
houndCharter . . .  it's  smarter! 


FREE!  GREYHOUND  CHARTER  FOLDER 

Greyhound  Charter  Dept.,  71  W.  Lake  St. 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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MILDNESS  IS  A  PLEASURE 
WITH  PALL  MAL 
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Compare  Pall  Mall  \ 

for  Straight 
Srnoking  Pleasure 


Sound  your  Z...get 


I  because— 


Pennzoil  with  Z-7 
keeps  engines  clean 


■pennzoil  with  Z-7  is  The 
Tough -Film'-' oil  with  an  all-oil 
lubricating  body.  It  stays 
lough  under  engine  heat  and 
pressures,  prevents  build-up 
of  power-stealmg  deposits.  By 
keeping  engines  clean,  this 
different  Pennsylvania  motor 
oil  controls  carbon  completely. 
There's  no  knock,  no  ping. 
Horsepower  stays  unlocked— 
not  for  just  a  few  miles  after 
an  oil  change,  but  for  keeps. 
To  enjoy  all  the  smooth  power 
you  bought,  get  Pennzoil  with 
Z-7  now  in  the  exact  seasonal 
grade  for  your  car! 


^       .iltMBER  PENN.  GRADE  CRUDE  Oil  ASSK  ,  f'ERMII  NO  J.  OIL  CITY.  PA. 
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SOLDIERS  GUN-SHY? 

Sir:  I  have  read  with  interest  the 
article  "Lesson  in  Death"  in  your  July 
issue.  In  AV\A'2  I  served  as  a  rifle  in- 
structor and  know  that  boys  cannot 
be  made  riflemen  in  a  few  weeks.  I 
surely  didn't  feel  safe  around  some  of 
them,  and  as  the  article  states  some  of 
these  boys  were  afraid  of  their  own 
weapon. 

Ray  E.  Rickel 

Neligh,  Nehr. 

Sir:  Are  American  soldiers  gun-shy? 
They  are  not  gun-shy,  they  are  down- 
right gun-scared  and  it  is  not  their 
fault.  I  used  to  have  rifles,  six-shooters 
and  automatics,  but  when  it  got  to 
where  someone  could  take  your  guns 
and  you  had  to  pay  the  penalty,  I  got 
rid  of  them  and  taught  my  children  not 
to  own  them.  If  the  lawmakers  would 
repeal  nine-tenths  of  the  laws,  and  tiie 
law  enforcement  officers  would  en- 
force the  other  tenth,  we  would  have 
more  freedom  and  better  soldiers. 

Herman  B.  Hardy 
Perry  ton,  Tex. 

Sir:  As  an  ex-infantry  officer,  and  ha\  - 
ing  seen  a  lot  of  \s  hat  Gerald  R. 
Hunter  tells  about  in  "Lesson  in 
Death,"  while  on  active  dut>'  as  a 
medical  officer  in  ^V^V2,  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  we  must  again  become  a  "Na- 
tion of  Riflemen"  instead  of  button 
pushers. 

Joseph  F.  Maguire,  M.D. 

Ventura,  Calif. 

Sir:  ,\nti-gun  laws  that  effectively  dis- 
arm the  law  abiding  but  do  not  bother 
the  criminal  abound  in  most  of  our 
more  populous  States.  No  one  has  any 
right  to  object  to  reasonable  regula- 
tion and  registration  of  fireamis  but 
the  virtual  prohibition  of  their  owner- 
ship is  not  the  American  way  of  doing 
the  job. 

Name  Withheld 
Philadelphia 

IGNORED  ROGER  SHERMAN 

Sir:  I  cnjo>ed  "They  Signed  For  Us" 
in  > our  July  issue,  but  1  think  the 
writer  omitted   the   most  important 

BER  1956 


name  of  all.  Vou  will  find  this  name  in 
the  right-hand  corner  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  it  is  the 
fifth  name  from  the  bottom  —  Roger 
Sherman.  Why  do  I  say  this  man  was 
most  important?  There  were  four 
documents  that  gave  us  our  independ- 
ence. Articles  of  Association,  Articles 
of  Confederation,  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution. 
Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut  was 
the  only  man  w  ho  put  his  signature  to 
all  four  documents. 

AV.  O.  Kerry 

Los  Auj^eles 

NO  RED  DANGER 

Sir:  In  your  July  issue  I  read  a  letter 
concerning  a  .Model  Congress  held  at 
Brooklyn  College.  The  young  gentle- 
men who  \\  rote  you  were  hurt  because 
they  had  been  called  fascists  instead 
of  patriots,  but  I  don't  see  why.  AA'iiat 
else  could  you  call  them?  Our  nation's 
worst  enemy  at  the  moment  is  not 
the  Russian  or  Chinese  Communist, 
but  the  American  fascist.  I  would  like 
to  remind  these  boys  that  blind,  na- 
tionalist patriotism  is  not  good  for 
America.  W'c  must  have  thinking  pa- 
triotism to  solve  our  diplomatic  pro- 
grams sensibly  and  progressively. 

Frederick  Ericksoii 
Litchfield,  Minn. 

RESPONSE 

Sir:  Because  of  my  letter,  which  \ou 
published  in  your  i\Iay  issue,  telling 
of  our  mandatory  course  in  the  stud\" 
of  the  Constitution  at  the  De  Soto 
Union  Free  High  School,  a  \ast 
amount  of  mail  was  received  from  all 
States  in  the  Union  as  well  as  from 
Mexico  City.  I  thought  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  you  to  learn  of  the  re- 
sults, have  been  swamped  w  ith 
letters  and  inquiries  relative  to  this 
course  of  study.  Unfortunately  we 
have  run  out  of  "ditto"  copies,  so  the 
Board  of  Education  intends  to  have 
this  text  printed.  The  text  is  L56  pages 
long,  of  which  25  pages  is  index,  the 
balance  an  appendix,  etc. 

M.  N.  Daffinrud 
De  Soto,  IVis. 

DEFAULTING 
GOVERNMENT 

Sir:  I  have  tw  o  friends  w  ho  have  been 
paying  into  the  social  security  fund 
ever  since  the  law  went  on  the  statute 
books.  They  will  soon  reach  the  re- 
tirement age  of  65,  and  will  be  entitled 
to  about  S95  per  month.  This  money 
will  not  be  a  bounty  or  gratuity  con- 
ferred upon  these  men  by  a  generous 
government.  It  is  something  that  they 
have  bought  and  paid  for.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  contract  which  they  en- 
tered into  with  their  government, 
which  guaranteed  them  certain  bene- 
fits in  return  for  a  consideration.  How- 
could  a  self-respecting  government  de- 
fault on  such  an  obligation?  Yet  that 
is  just  what  the  Bradlc\'  Commission 
proposes.  It  asks  that  a  \  eteran"s  pen- 
( Continued  on  page  63) 


strange  request?  Not  so  strange  as  it  sounds. 
Almost  every  day  you  actually  do  pay  taxes 
for  other  people.  Whenever  you  pay  your  in- 
come tax,  or  buy  anything  that  is  federally 
taxed,  you're  paying  taxes  for  customers  of 
federal  government  electric  systems. 

Your  taxes  go  to  build  the  federal  plants 
that  serve  these  people.  Then,  because  custom- 
ers of  federal  power  systems  don't  pay  their 
share  of  taxes  in  their  electric  bills,  you  have 
to  be  taxed  more  to  make  up  the  difference. 

This  kind  of  tax  inequality  isn't  fair  to  you 
or  any  other  taxpayer— and  it  isn't  necessary. 
The  more  than  400  independent  electric  com- 
panies are  ready  and  w^illing  to  provide  the 
additional  electricity  the  nation  needs  without 
depending  on  tax  money  to  build  new  power 
plants.  America's  Independent  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Companies*. 

*-Nanies  on  request  from  this  magazine 


WANT  A  CMURJMOJ.? 

...DISCOVER  mmm  \ 


A.  BITS  AND  FLAKES 

burn  hot  and  fast,  bite 
the  tongue. 


B.  FINE  CUT  SHREDS 

all  right  for  cigarettes — 
not  so  good  for  pipes. 


C.  ONLY  EDGEWORTH 

gives  you  slow  burning, 
cool  smoking  "chunks." 


No  Other  tobacco  can  duplicate  the  Edge- 
worth  cut,  because  it's  actually  "ready- 
rubbed"  by  an  exclusive  process.  See  in 
the  picture  what  a  difference  this  makes. 
Edgeworth's  even-sized  chunks  (Picture 
Q  burn  slow  and  cool,  with  never  a 
touch  of  tongue  bite. 

EDGEWORTH'S  SPECIAL  BURLEYS 

No  one  i  n  over  50  years  has  ever  equalled 
Edgeworth's  way  with  tobaccos.  Tobacco 


experts  agree  that  white  burley  is  best  of 
all  for  pipes.  But  Edgeworth  looks  for  a 
certain  type  of  white  burley,  grown  on 
well-drained  land  on  sunny  hillsides,  just 
like  fine  wine  grapes  or  fine  coffee.  Then 
these  special  burleys  are  aged  for  years 
before  blending.  This  is  another  reason 
Edgeworth  smokes  cooler — 8  to  10  de- 
grees cooler  by  actual  test. 


EDGEWORTH 


K-mS  Bass 


AMERICAS  FINEST 
PIPE  TOBACCO 

EDGEWORTH'S  EXCLUSIVE  wr-p-around 
pouch  is  heat-sealed.  Moisture  ccw  t  get  in 
freshness  can't  get  out. 


Made  by 
Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond, 
Virginia 


Editors 

C  O  r|  N  E  R 


THE  REAL  PARTY  LINE 


EVEN  though  communists  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  the  capitalist 
world  must  be  overthrown,  there  are  still 
many  Americans  who  feel  that  the  reds 
don't  really  mean  it,  and  that  we  can 
somehow  live  in  peace  with  our  bolshevik 
brethren.  This  dangerous  fallacy  was 
given  further  circulation  when  Western 
leaders  consented  to  engage  in  happy- 
talk  with  the  red  bosses  at  Geneva. 

We  don't  like  to  be  pessimistic  but 
the  traditional  communist  position  was 
again  repeated  not  long  ago  by  Khrush- 
chev, while  making  an  ofF-the-record 
address  to  some  comrades  in  Warsaw. 
Here's  what  Khrushy  said,  as  reported 
by  Marguerite  Higgins  in  The  New  York 
Herald-Tribune: 

"We  are  discussing  coexistence.  But  of 
course  we  must  realize  that  we  cannot  co- 
exist eternally.  One  of  us  must  go  to  his 
grave.  We  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  grave- 
They  [the  Western  Powers]  don't  wan't 
to  go  to  their  graves  either.  So  what  must 
be  done?  We  must  push  them  to  their 
graves." 


BOY  MAKES  GOOD 


BY  THIS  time  Congress  i)robabh'  w  ill 
have  approved  the  sale  of  the  Capi- 
tal Transit  Company  in  Washington  for 
$13,500,000.  The  fellow  selling  it  is  the 
young  financial  wizard,  Louis  Wolfson, 
who  bought  it  in  1949  for  $2,200,000.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  seven  years  that 
Wolfson  and  his  associates  owned  the 
transit  line  it  is  estimated  that  they  made 
$5,300,000  out  of  it.  Meanwhile  fares  went 
up  considerably. 

At  least  the  taxpayers  won't  have  to 
support  Louie  in  his  old  age  as  a  needy 
veteran.  He's  not  likely  to  be  needy  and 
he's  certainly  no  vet.  However,  he  did 
give  support  to  the  war  effort.  Accord- 
ing to  his  autobiography  in  Who's  Who 
he  once  ser\  ed  on  a  Four  Freedoms  com- 
mittee which  honored  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  for  his  sen'ices. 


ROMANCE  DEPT. 


THE  TROUBLE  with  some  people  is 
they  got  no  sentiment.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  hard  time  they  give  Arthur 
Miller  and  iMarilyn  Monroe,  two  real 
sweet  kids.  Arthur's  a  high-class  Ameri- 
can-type boy  who  writes  plays  about 
dead  salesmen.  Marilyn's  a  cute  little 
homebody  who  poses  for  pictures. 

These  two  youngsters  suddenly  get  a 
yen  to  get  married  and  you  know  what? 
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A  bunch  of  unroiiiantic  Congressmen 
tried  to  bust  it  up  by  asking  Aitliur  about 
various  commie  fronts  he'd  been  tied  up 
with.  The  poor  guy  was  so  embarrassed 
it  was  awful.  Anyw  ay,  he  won  the  plau- 
dits of  all  progressive  people  when  he 
refused  to  snitch  on  his  comrades. 

It  just  goes  to  show  what  has  happened 
to  civil  lilicrties  when  a  real  sweet  guy 
can't  marry  a  real  sw  eet  doll  like  Monroe 
without  being  witch-hunted.  But  that 
ain't  all.  There  were  even  some  fascist- 
type  people  w  ho  went  around  saying  that 
Arthur  announced  his  Great  Romance 
when  he  did  just  to  divert  attention  from 
the  embarrassing  questions  the  nasty  old 
Congressmen  were  asking  him. 

Alaybe  what  Artiiur  should  do  is  write 
a  pla>"  about  it,  like  his  recent  opus 
Crucible,  wiiich  tells  all  about  witch- 
hunts. Or  maybe  iMarilyn  could  get  the 
movie  people  to  give  her  a  new  starring 
o[)us  portraying  her  ordeal.  They  might 
call  it  The  Seven-Year  Hitch. 

At  the  very  least  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public should  start  an  investigation.  There 
are  still  a  few  unemployed  reds  and  pinks 
around,  so  for  real  cheap  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  buy  a  "Study  on  Invasion  of 
Civil  Rights  of  Bridegrooms." 


COLLEGES  KINDLY  COPY 


CONGRATULATIONS  are  in  order 
for  the  forthright  anticommunist  ac- 
tion taken  by  Dickinson  College,  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  When  so  many  colleges  believe 
that  academic  freedom  gives  communists 
and  communist  sympathizers  a  license  to 
hold  forth  in  college  classrooms,  Dickin- 
son has  served  notice  that  it  w  ants  none 
of  these  people  on  its  faculty. 

Following  is  a  Resolution  proposed  by 
Frank  E.  iVIasland,  Jr.,  \'ice  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, and  unanimously  adopted. 

"Our  world  today  is  sharply  divided 
in  a  war  between  those  who  defend 
human  freedom  and  those  who  would 
extinguish  it.  We  have  been  painfully 
taught  by  the  hard  lessons  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  that  the  undeviat- 
ing  determination  of  Communism  is  to 
overthrow  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
and  to  stamp  out  those  parliamentary 
processes  and  civil  rights  which  are  the 
foundation  and  strength  of  freedom.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Communist  Con- 
spirator would  use  the  processes  of  free- 
dom to  destroy  freedom.  Where  Com- 
munism conquers,  the  first  casualty  is  the 
free  mind,  for  the  mind  of  the  Commu- 
nist is  not  free  but  is  instead  a  captive 
mind,  a  conditioned  reflex  which  follows 
not  truth  but  the  devious  involutions  of 
the  Party  Line. 

"When  such  a  captive  mind  enters  the 
classroom  or  laborator>'  the  result  may 
well  be  the  subversion  of  education  itself 
and  the  negation  of  academic  freedom. 

"For  this  reason,  the  Trustees  of 
Dickinson  College  record  their  unswerv- 
ing opposition  to  the  employment  or  re- 
tention in  any  position  of  trust,  of  Com- 
munists, Communist  supporters  or  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  and  express  their 
lack  of  confidence  in  any  persons  or  or- 
ganizations supporting  the  retention  of 
Communists  in  positions  of  trust  in  edu- 
cational institutions." 


It's  Fun  to  Phone 


there  were  two  people 
who  were  sad  and  lonely  and  wishing  they  could  hear 
a  cheery  word.  And  then  a  wonderful  device 
that  could  send  voices  over  wires  brought 
them  together,  like  a  fairy  wand,  and  they 
lived  happily  ever  after. 

And  the  idea  grew  and  grew  and  now  there  are 

millions  of  people  every  day— and  of  every  age— 
who  find  happiness  and  good  times  through  the 

telephone's  help  in  bringing  lives  and  hearts  together. 


DOLLY  PHONE 

The  cuddly  rag  doll  in  the  little  girl's  arms  is  Dolly  Phone, 

designed  by  Bil  Baird  of  the  famous  Baird  Marionettes. 
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COLD  WEATHER  PAYS  OFF  in 
Profits  for  IMen  Wiio  Sell  New 
Mated  Stioe$andiacl(et$... 

m^£y 

with  New  2-in-l 
Combination  Deal 

TOP 
MEN 
MAKE 
$5-$  10 
AN  HOUR 

SALES 
OUTFIT 


fREE! 


JUST  3  SALES  DAILY  Earn  You  'I 
Up  to  $6S0  EXTRA  Every  Month! 

(;<■(  into  a  high  paying  business  you  can  run  from 
home.  We  rush  you  absolutely  Free  a  powerful  Start- 
ing Business  Outfit.  It  contains  everything  you  need 
to  make  exciting  cash  profits  from  the  first  hour. 
You  also  get  wonderful  savings  on  everything  you 
need  for  yourself  or  family. 

Take  orders  tor  Just  3  of  these  fast-selling  combinations 
.1  day  (our  2-ln-l  plan)  and  you  earn  up  to  SlifiO  i)er  month. 
Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  combinations  folks  buy  from 
you  fast: 

•  Insulated  Jacket  and  leather  Boot  Combination  . 
same  type  subzero  Insulation  as  U  S.  Army  C'oldbar  Suit' 

•  Horsehlde  leather  Jacket  lined  with  real  sheepskin  .  .  . 
and  extra-comfortable  air-cu.shloned  work  shoe,  also  lined 
with  warm  fleece!  •  Smart,  luxurious  Palomino  Leather 
Jacket  matching  slip-on  Mocca-slns!  •  New  Reversible 
Nylon-Rayon  Jacket .  .  .  genuine  Shell  Cordovan  Leather 
Oxford!  (These  combinations  pay  you  up  to  $9. .50  prollt 
lier  sale!)  Well  put  you  In  business  Immediately  by 
rushing  a  complete  Sales  Outfit  FRE;E' 

You  Get  Steady  REPEAT  ORDERS 

Beauty  of  your  Mason  business  Is  that  It  brings  you 
cxcituig  prollts  exeru  month.  SatisHed  customers  buy  from 
you  time  after  time.  That's  because  Ma-son  products  are 
never  sold  in  stores  .  .  .  folks  in  your  town  7nvst  buy  from 
;/««.'  Here's  why  it's  so  casu  to  make  big  money: 

•  You  show  a  selection  no  store  can  match!  Over  105  dress 
sport,  work  shoe  styles  .  .  .  even  Jackets,  raincoats! 

•  You  can  nt  almost  crer)/ /nan  (inrf  ifoman.  becau.se  of  our 
amazing  range  of  .sizes  (2,^-15)  and  widths  (A AAA  to 

•  You  carry  no  stock — yet  you're  never  "out"  of  a  size 
style,  or  width!  With  our  huge  stock  (over  a  ciuarter 
nillllon  pairs  of  shoes)  to  draw  on,  you  give  customers 
what  they  want! 

•  You  feature  exclusive  Velvet-eez  Atr  Ctixhtnn  inner- 
.soles  ...  a  blessing  tor  men  and  women  who  work. 

•  Mason  Shoes  have  Good  Housekeeping  Guarantee  Seal. 

•  Kolks  really  appreciate  this  convenient,  leisurely  way 
of  "shopping"  tor  shoes  at  home  or  work.  S.aves  time 
saves  shopping  around  .  .  .  .saves  money! 

Start  now!  To  get  your  Mason  Starting  Business 
Outfit  including  the  Mason  "Miracle"  Line,  featuring 
Insulated  Jackets,  shoes  .  .  .  Silicone-tanned  shoes 
that  shed  water  .  .  .  Shoe-Jacket  combinations  .  .  . 
other  fast-selling  moneymakers  .  .  .  mail  coupon 
today  I  We'll  rush  your  FREE  Starting  Business 
Outfit  with  everything  you  need  to  make  exciting 
double  profits  from  your  first  hour! 

MASON  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.257 

  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin 


SEND  FOR  FREE  OUTFIT! 


■  MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  25  7  | 
I  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin  I 

1  IMease  rush  complete  Ma-son  Shoe  &  Jacket  Starting  ! 
I  Business  Outllt  with  everything  I  need  to  start  ' 
I  earning  big  money  from  my  first  hour!  I 

I  ! 

I  Name   I 

I  Address   j 

I  Tou-n  state   i  ' 

I  1 
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Your  Personal 
AFFAIRS 

Information  that  will  help  you  with  your  everyday  problems. 

Important  changes  in  your  auto  insurance  rates  are  in  the  making.  De- 
pending on  where  you  live  and  the  composition  of  your  family,  you  are 

sure  to  be  aflfected  —  downward  in  a  few  areas  and  classifications,  definitely 
upward  in  others.  This  is  the  broad  situation: 

1.  Liability  insurance:  Rates  are  on  the  rise  —  very  markedly  so  for  males 
under  25.  In  New  York  State,  for  example,  the  so-called  "hot  rods'"  (young 
unmarried  owners  and  principal  operators)  are  being  tagged  for  12  percent 
to  50  percent  more.  Other  drivers  will  be  hiked,  too,  but  the  general  increase 
is  a  shade  under  6  percent.  In  short,  the  trend  is  up,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  under-25  fellows. 

By  contrast,  under-25  girls  have  been  behaving  themselves  so  well  that 
higher  rates  for  them  have  been  canceled  in  most  States.  That's  because 
the  gals  seem  to  have  a  "sense  of  personal  responsibility,  parental  super- 
vision, or  family  responsibilities." 

Why  don't  the  fellows  act  just  as  sensibly?  Insurance  rate-makers  have 
this  general  answer:  "Exuberance.  The  boys  just  seem  to  lose  their  sense 
of  judgment.  They  show  off,  and  then  they're  in  deep  trouble." 

2.  Material  damage  insurance:  There  isn't  much  change  in  this  category. 
Nationally,  the  ups  and  downs  about  balance  out. 

3.  "Family"  insurance:  This  is  something  brandnew  for  the  500  insurance 
companies  affiliated  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwriters  and 
the  National  Automobile  Underwriters  Association  (both  rate-making 
bodies) .  Take  a  good  look  at  the  package.  It  gives  you  broader  coverage  on 
a  "family"  car  at  no  increase  in  price.  What's  made  this  possible  is  a  shuffle 
in  classifications  to  give  the  oi'dinary  family  a  break. 

Meantime,  if  you  buy  a  car  via  the  installment  plan,  don't  assume  that  you 
automatically  are  insured  against  all  risks  as  part  of  the  deal.  You  probably 
aren't.  The  insurance  included  in  time  payments  is  apt  to  cover  mainly  the 
car  itself.  So  check  that  angle  carefully.  As  always  with  a  car  purchase,  get 
your  bill  itemized  fully. 

•  •  • 

Here  is  something  you  will  want  to  consider  before  buying  new  appliances 
(especially  the  bigger  ones) :  A  major  shakedown  has  started  among  manu- 
facturers. The  boom  of  the  last  few  years  invited  so  many  new  makers  into 
the  field  that  it  got  overcrowded.  Now  mergers  and  exits  have  begun.  You'll 
see  bargains  aplenty  for  a  while.  Just  be  sure  that  adequate  service  and 
repair  parts  are  available  too. 

•  •  • 

When  you  check  into  your  hotel  for  the  National  Convention,  what  sort 
of  privileges  —  and  responsibilities  —  do  you  have? 

First  of  all,  hotels  —  and  motels  too  —  expect  to  treat  you  more  leniently 
and  luxuriously  than  your  wife  treats  you.  But: 

1.  Don't  neglect  your  property  too  much.  True,  a  hotel  is  responsible  for 
your  belongings  while  you  are  a  guest.  But  there  is  a  ceiling  on  its  liability 
(usually  somewhere  around  $500).  Nor  can  a  hotel  be  held  for  loss  of  jewelry, 
money,  bonds,  etc.,  if  you  don't  put  them  in  the  safe. 

2.  Don't  get  sore  if  the  hotel  refuses  to  register  you  for  being  disorderly, 
intoxicated,  or  objectionable  to  other  guests. 

3.  Don't  expect  to  have  your  checks  or  lOU's  accepted  unless  you  have 
established  credit  first. 

As  for  services  and  such,  note  these: 

1.  If  anything  puzzles  you,  always  ask  for  the  assistant  manager.  He's  the 
Answer  Man. 

2.  If  you  want  a  doctor,  dentist,  or  medicine,  the  switchboard  operator  will 
get  them  for  you  day  or  night. 

3.  In  the  larger  hotels  you  can  order  breakfast  the  night  before;  get  quick 
valet  service  (with  minor  repairs  like  replacing  buttons,  mending,  etc.); 
have  your  laundry  done  in  a  hurry  (here's  a  tip:  always  leave  instructions 
on  the  laundry  slip  telling  how  much  starch  you  want  in  your  shirts) ;  have 
your  (or  your  wife's)  hair  shaped  up  in  your  room;  get  somebody  to  buy 
the  gifts  you  forgot:  arrange  transportation  and  reservations  along  your 
route:  and  the  porter  will  mail  you  anything  you  don't  want  to  lug  with  you. 
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Ped  hot  getaway! 


Texaco  Fire  Chief  puts  real  zip  in  your  driving ! 
It's  the  only  regular-price  gasoline  100%  CLIMATE- 
CONTROLLED  in  all  48  states... to  give  you  freedom 
from  vapor-lock- freedom  from  stalling. 
For  long  lively-powered  mileage,  fill  up  at 
the  Fire  Chief  pump ! 


TEXACO  DEALERS 

■  mMMW^^m^m^^^  in  all  as  states 

Texaco  Products  ore  also  distributed  in  Canac/a  and  Latin  America 


BOB  TURLEY,  N.  Y.  YANKEES,  DISCOVERS  WHY 

Viceroys  (MSmotlni^l 


"You  can't  beat  Viceroy  for  smoothness," 
says  Bob  Turley,  the  Yankees'  great  fire- 
haller.  "The  very  first  puff  told  me — Viceroy 
iJeHvers  the  smoothest  taste  in  smoking!" 


Here's  why  Bob  Turley  finds  Viceroys  are  smoother: 
Only  Viceroy  has  20,000  filters  in  every  tip  .  .  .  twice  as 
many  filters  as  the  other  two  leading  filter  brands. 
Viceroy  gives  you  the  most  filters  for  the  smoothest  taste! 


in  every  Viceroy  tip  as  the  other 
two  largest-selling  filter  brands 


V 


ICEROY 

"filter  "Jip 
CIGAR  ETTES 

KING-SIZE 


VICEROY'S  EXCLUSIVE  FILTER  IS  MADE  FROM  PURE  CELLULOSE-SOFT.  SNOW-WHITE,  NATURAL! 


\¥mfa  DOG  ? 


ResponsihiliCies  go  with  being  a  dog  owner 


If  yon  can't  nn^et  them,  don't  bny  a  dog. 


By  KENIIT  p.  BHVIS 


by  the  appeal  found  in  those  of  an  alert 
little  puppy  nor  let  his  urge  to  possess 
be  flogged  into  instant  action  by  tiie 
enthusiastic  wagging  of  puppy's  tail. 

First  consideration  should  be  given 
to  whether  or  not  owning  a  dog  \\  ould 
fit  in  well  with  your  manner  of  living. 
Could  he  become  a  "member  of  the 
family"  without  causing  too  much  in- 
convenience? Have  you  or  your  family 
the  time  and  inclination  to  give  him  the 
attention  and  care  he  needs  to  adapt 
himself  properly?  Do  you  have  a  place 
where  he  can  get  neces.sar>  exercise? 
Where  he  can  be  comfortabl>-  and 
quietly  housed  while  you  are  at  busi- 
ness or  the  family  is  away  from  home? 
^Vill  the  famih'  welcome  him  kindl\- 
and  bestow  on  him  tlie  affection  anci 
consideration  he  descr\ es?  Will  joii 
accept  the  responsibility  for  teaching 


So  you're  going  to  get  a  dog? 
This  is  a  natural  and  understand- 
able desire  about  which  there  is 
nothing  new  or  unusual— except  perhaps 
to  \  ou.  The  close  association  of  man 
and  dog  began  many,  many  centuries 
ago,  and  the  animal's  affection  for  his 
master  has  been  the  subject  of  fable 
and  story  as  long  as  the  printed  word 
has  existed. 

The  urge  to  own  a  dog  has  been 
gratified  by  presidents  and  princesses, 
beggars  and  bigwigs,  people  in  all  w  alks 
of  life,  mostly  to  their  complete  satis- 
faction and  delight.  Seventeen  million 
Americans  now  own  dogs.  In  fact,  there 
are  more  dogs  in  the  United  States  than 
at  any  other  time  in  histor>  .  The  dog 
population  is  estimated  at  22,500,000, 
which  is  more  than  the  combined  pop- 
ulations of  our  ten  largest  cities  or  the 
entire  list  of  residents  in  the  eleven 
W  estern  States. 

So  in  your  new  status  as  a  dog  owner 
you  will  have  plenty  of  company.  And 
in  the  long  list  of  dog  breeds  there  is 
one  or  more  whose  qualifications  are 
certain  to  conform  to  your  individual 
tastes  or  requirements.  It  is  m>'  firm  be- 
lief that  in  the  purchase  of  a  dog  you 
will  be  making  the  most  profitable  in- 
vestment possible  in  future  pleasure  for 
yourself  and  family. 

Dog  ownership,  however,  is  not  as 
simple  as  it  sounds.  The  unfailing  de- 
votion and  loyalty  of  a  dog  is  the  onl\- 
true  love  his  master  can  buy.  This 
quality  alone  imposes  upon  the  owner 
the  obligation  of  treating  his  dog  w  ith 
far  more  consideration  than  he  would 
an  ordinary  possession.  Then  too,  dog 
ownership  carries  with  it  a  responsibil- 
ity towards  one's  neighbors  and  the 
public  in  general.  In  every  community 
there  are  certain  law  s  to  which  the  dog 
owner  must  conform,  but  he  also  has 
the  added  obligation  to  so  train  the  dog 
so  that  its  behavior  will  make  the  ani- 


mal an  acceptable  "citizen."  In  most  in- 
stances all  that  is  necessary  is  the  teach- 
ing of  a  few  simple  accomplishments  in 
good  manners  which  contribute  greath 
to  the  pleasures  of  dog  ownership  and 
create  good  public  relations  as  well. 

A  pet-shop  window  full  of  cunning 
little  puppies  or  a  kennel  yard  in  w  hich 
canine  Noungsters  romp  at  play  is  al- 
ways an  c>'c-stopper.  But  one  should 
not  allow  his  own  eyes  to  be  blinded 


FREE  ON  REQUEST 

A  complete  list  of  the  122  breeds  of 
dogs  retognized  by  the  American  Ken- 
nel Club  will  be  sent  to  anyone  request- 
ing it.  Addre.s.s  your  inquiry:  DOGS,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  V. 


him  proper  manners?  Or  have  him 
properly  trained  b\  a  professional? 

If  you  can  answer  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative,  you  would  make  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  growing  ranks  of 
dog  owners,  enthusiasts  who  appreci- 
ate the  man\'  and  \'aried  canine  talents 
in  the  fields  of  sports,  ser\  ice.  and  jusr 
plain  companionshii). 

The  next  (juestion  is:  \\  hat  kind  of 
dog  for  \'ou?  The  dog  is  a  highl\'  \er- 
satile  animal,  and  his  clo.se  association 
with  man  through  the  ages  has  given 
him  the  rare  ability  to  adapt  himself  to 
almost  any  living  conditions.  But  cer- 
tain breeds  are  better  suited,  tempera- 
mentally and  constitutionally,  to  fit 
comfortably  into  certain  situations. 

All  dogs  have  four  things  in  common. 
( Coiithiited  on  page  H ) 
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WHERE  TAX  MONEY  COMES  FROM 


The  big  bite  is  taken  by  Uncle  Sam 
when  taxpayers  line  up  on  April  15. 


^  The  excise  tax  sneaks  u]>  on  people. 
This  TV  set  lias  a  nice  built-in  tax. 

Ill  many  cases  you  lay  your  tax  money 
"f  on  (lie  line  with  every  expenditure. 


m  m 


Local  govemiiieiits  are  expected  (o  provide  more 
services  and  pay  higher  salaries  hiif  Uncle  Sam  and  (he 
States  make  it  tougli  by  taking  most  of  the  tax  money. 


By  WILLIAM  P.  HELM 

—rfMEs  ARE  TOUGH  foF  our  City  P'athcrs. 
I  The  Old  Home  Town  yearns  for 
■  streamlining.  It  is  impatient  for  bet- 
ter schools,  finer  playgrounds,  tratlic 
improvements,  slum  clearance,  greater 
police  protection,  and  a  full  kit  of  other 
local  services. 

Harassed  City  Fathers  have  been 
made  aware  of  this  to  the  point  of  dis- 
traction. Yet  they  cannot  meet  the  de- 
mands. Not  by  their  own  unaided 
efforts;  not  unless  they  go  hat  in  hand 
to  the  Stare  or  Federal  government  and 
beg  for  help. 

Alorc  and  more  they  are  getting  it. 
Hut  when  it  comes,  it  is  wrapped  up  in 
restrictions.  Generally  out-of-town 
bureaucrats  dictate  the  spending  and 
meddle  \\  ith  the  carry-through.  Local 
patterns  must  be  twisted  to  conform  to 
Stare  or  Federal  regulations. 

Today  the  Old  Home  Town  is  the 
stepchild  of  American  Government. 
Moreover  it  is  in  a  financial  straitjacket. 
How  come? 

The  answer  is  as  simple  as  it  is  annoy- 
ing: Federal  and  State  Governments 
have  a  corner  on  tax  money.  They  have 
preempted  chief  sources  of  taxes  on 
which  local  governments  seek  in  vain 
to  rel>^  Local  \\  n\'s  to  raise  revenue  are 
drying  up. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  cities  and 
towns  of  North  Carolina. 

Under  State  Law,  they  may  borrow 
up  to  1 5  percent  of  the  assessed  value  of 
their  private  property.  Under  another 
State  law-  thc  Act  to  Abate  Water  Pol- 
lution— all  nuiiiicipalitics  using  streams 
for  sew  age  disposal  must  construct  and 


operate  plants  for  treatment  of  sewage 
so  that  it  Mill  not  contaminate  the 
streams.  As  a  health  measure,  the  plan 
doubtless  is  fine;  economicalh  it  has 
painful  complications. 

All  of  the  Tarheel  State's  municipali- 
ties t()da\  are  raising  all  the  rexenue 
possible  from  local  taxes,  and  man\'  of 
them  are  mortgaged  up  to  the  limit  of 
what  they  may  borrow.  Mayor  Geoi'ge 
W.  Dill  of  iMorehead  Cit>',  spokesman 
for  the  State's  nuinicipalities,  came  to 
Washington  last  March  to  urge  passage 
of  a  Federal  hwv  that  would  help  finan- 
cially in  the  dilemma.  He  told  the 
House  Public  Works  Connnittce: 

"Over  234  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  must  be  built,  impro\'ed  or 
enlarged  in  North  Carolina  by  1960  or 
within  a  few  >'ears  thereafter.  Many 
cities  must  postpone  other  capital  im- 
provements so  as  to  provide  required 
sewage  treatment,  and  other  cities  are 
finding  it  impossible  to  finance  sew  age 
treatment  plants." 

In  other  words,  unless  Congress  helps, 
the  local  governments  by  1960  must 
break  one  State  law  or  another.  Their 
desperate  need  is  similar,  although  de- 
tails vary,  to  that  of  thousands  of  cities 
and  towns  throughout  America.  Our 
City  Fathers  have  got  to  get  money  for 
local  needs,  and  since  they  can't  get 
enough  by  taxation  they  are  turning  to 
Uncle  Sam  and  their  State  Govern- 
ments for  help.  Loans  or  grants  or  both 
are  sought. 

Both  forms  of  Big  Government  are 
coming  through.  Many  States  recently 
have  given  first  aid  by  such  devices  as 
sharing  some  of  their  tax  revenues  with 
local  governments  or  by  direct  grants. 


TAX  COLLECTIONS  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE, 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS.  SELECTED 
YEARS:  1912-1954  (IN  MILLIONS) 
All 

govern-  State  and  Local 

ments         Federal  State  Local 


1954 

$84,476 

$62,409 

$11,089 

$10,978 

1950 

50,967 

35,053 

7,930 

7,984 

1940 

12,548 

4,738 

3,313 

4.497 

1932 

8,049 

l,K8r) 

1,890 

4,274 

1922 

7,570 

3,554 

947 

3,069 

191:5 

2,272 

663 

301 

1,308 

Less  than  50  years  ago  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment collected  only  half  as  much  as  local 
governments,  while  the  States  took  only  half 
as  much  as  Uncle  Sam.  Today  the  Federal 
take  is  approximately  six  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  municipalities,  which  get  the 
■maliest  share.  However,  note  how  all  taxes 
we  up  from  "the  good  old  days."  (Compiled 
by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census.) 


Mississippi,  to  cite  one,  lifted  some- 
what its  sales  tax  restrictions  on  larger 
communities  and  appropriated  $2,500,- 
000  a  year  directly  to  its  265  towns  and 
cities.  Louisiana's  municipalities  have 
been  given  a  cut  of  the  State's  tobacco 
tax.  Arkansas's  towns  and  cities  share 
to  some  degree  in  the  State's  general 
revenue  and  other  receipts.  Tennessee's 
cities  and  towns  — like  those  of  many 
another  State  — are  relying  on  a  small 
part  of  the  State's  revenue  from  the 
gasoline  tax. 

In  Alabama,  where  a  move  got  under 
way  to  amend  the  State  constitution  so 
that  municipalities  may  have  more  lee- 
way, the  legislature  was  advised  last 
December  by  Ed  E.  Reid,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Alabama  League  of 
Municipalities,  that: 

"Our  towns  and  cities  have  exhausted 
the  resources  available  to  them  locally 
and  which  they  can  develop  on  their 
own  initiative. 

"Most  of  them  already  levy  the  maxi- 
mum property  tax  rates  authorized  by 
the  Constitution.  Few  cities  can  in- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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By  RUDELL  GOURSEY 

You  KNOW  THKY  arc  up  there.  Like 
chalk  on  a  blackboard,  the  vapor 
trails  weave  and  draw  the  unmis- 
takable pattern.s.  You  have  never  been 
able  to  figure  out  where  he  has  gained 
this  altitude  ad\antage.  You  are  stag- 
gering and  mushing,  even  hunching 
forward  with  >our  shoulders  like  a 
small  boy  trv  ing-  to  keep  going  in  a 
coaster  wagon  after  it  has  lost  mo- 
mentum. The  superchargers  are  whin- 
ing in  white  heat,  but  their  whine  is  lost 
in  the  greater  conmiotion  of  engines 
and  the  props  cutting  and  pawing  for 
air. 

The  \  apor  trails  flatten,  then  iiook 
and  circle  l)ack'.  Radio  silence  is  broken. 
'"Bogies  nine  o'clock  high."  Silence 
again.  The  squadron  weaves.  Red  and 
Blue  flights  cross  high.  White  and  \c\- 
low  cross  low  .  '"Bogies  siv  o'clock  high." 
"'The\ 're  coming  in!"  ""One-eight)  !" 
Red  Leader  calls.  The  s(]uadron  scissors. 
^  ou  see  it  all  from  tail-end-Charlie  po- 
sition in  Blue  flight  high.  You  have  to 
see  it  all  and  keep  aware  of  it  or  \ou 
don't  sta\-  around  to  become  Red 
Leader. 

After  the  one-eighty,  bogies  are  at 
12  and  three  o'clock  high.  There  is  an 
arc  in  the  \  apor  trails  at  1 2  o'clock. 
'"The\''re  turning  back— make  it  a  three- 
sixty."  The  squadron  circles  and  scissors 
and  you  are  tail-end  Charlie  again  w  ith 
bogies  at  six  o'clock.  You  play  the  prop 
wash  like  a  surfboard  rider;  at  least  it 
keeps  \  ou  moving  in  your  ow  n  private 
weave. 

■S'ou  know  the\'  are  lOO's.  The  sil- 
houette wasn't  too  good,  but  that  puff 
of  dirt>-  black  exhaust  that  he  leaves 
behind  when  plunging  downward  and 
the  sudden  acceleration  spells  the  109, 
the  Alesscrschnu'tt.  .And  he's  always 
above  you;  after  >-ou  have  reached  \-our 
ceiling,  he's  still  there  above  you. 

The  bombers  down  i)clow  are  like 
dried  raindrops  on  a  train  w  indow  and 
the  backtlrop  is  a  mo\  ing  countr\  side. 
Their  flanking  escorts  arc  specks,  agi- 
tated anil  weav  ing  over  the  backdrop 
of  green  and  brow  n,  sometimes  figured 
with  white,  as  snow  on  the  higher 
peaks  of  the  .Alps  but  all  flattened  and 
leveled  now  from  where  you  sit.  You 
are  top  cover  and  someone  has  to  be 
tail-end  (Charlie  and  >'ou're  the  one— the 
number  one  sirring  duck  of  the  w  hole 
formation. 

But  \  ()U  remember  \'ou  alw  a\  s  w  anted 
it  this  way  when  you  were  a  kid. 
Something  always  told  >'ou  that  >-ou 
would  be  here.  There  w  as  that  A\'orld 
War  I  Dellavilland  that  landed  in  the 
field  with  the  w  heat  stubble,  and  you 
saw  it  when  he  dragged  the  field  for 
the  first  check;  you  jiunped  out  the 
schoolhouse  w  indow  to  be  there  w  hen 
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he  landed.  You  could  hear  Mrs.  Barnes 
holler,  but  all  the  other  pupils  follow  ed, 
and  there  was  a  race  to  be  the  first  one 
there. 

The  little  guy  that  was  barnstoiniing, 
everyone  said  he  should  be  a  iocke\', 
but  he  said  he  was  afraid  of  horses. 
And  the  two  dollars  >"ou  borrowed  for 
a  ride  in  the  DeHavilland  was  hard  to 
come  by,  but  \  ()u  knew  it  was  worth 
it.  ^  ()U  had  read  the  whole  stock  of 
brow  n  pulpx'  magazines  that  Air.  Nel- 
son had  given  you.  They  were  filled 
with  the  talcs  of  flying  aces.  You  knew 
all  about  the  Spads  and  Fokkers  and 
DeHavillands. 

The  red  lines  on  the  oil  gauges  stare 


back  at  you,  and  you  don't  realize  you 
had  been  w  atching  them;  you  feel  guilty 
and  reach  for  the  toggle  switches  to 
open  the  radiator  scoops— they  come  to 
normal.  You  have  to  keep  weaving  and 
watching  and  remember  to  "rubber- 
neck." The  hose  to  the  oxygen  mask 
pulls  and  flops,  but  >'ou  are  tail-end 
Charlie  and  \ou  have  to  keep  moving 
and  w  atching. 

They  are  right  up  there  behind  >'ou 
now;  within  a  matter  of  seconds  they 
can  be  right  in  >'our  slipstream.  You 
would  for  one  short,  fatal  moment  fill 
out  the  ring  of  a  gunsight,  then  you 
would  never  live  to  be  Red  Leader,  nor 
Blue  Leader,  nor  leader  of  anything. 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   ED  VEBELL 

Cartwright  had  gone  wirh  you  or  if.  .  .  . 

"Timber!"  the  earphones  almost  burst 
your  ears,  and  all  is  done  by  instinct. 
Right  rudder  and  aileron,  hard,  and  the 
wheel  forced  heavy  into  yi)uy  stomach. 
You  barely  remember  the  \ellowish, 
fire-glowing  lines  that  were  passing  by 
your  canopy  and  lacing  out  and  bend- 
ing ahead  of  you.  All  formation  is  dis- 
rupted, you  keep  tight  in  > our  turning 
maneuver,  tense  the  muscles  in  yoin- 
belly  to  hold  the  blood  in  \'()in-  brain 
and  fight  your  head  up  through  the 
centrifugal  pull  of  the  turn.  Then  you 
see  him  right  there,  diametrically  across 
in  the  turning  circle,  black  and  deadly 
looking  with  swastikas  and  crosses  on 
the  wings  and  tail— not  like  the  airplanes 
you  are  used  to  seeing  and  so  much 
more  real  than  the  pictures  >'ou  have 
studied. 

Then  you  realize  this  is  >'oin'  enenu' 
and  this  is  the  way  you  Icncw  it  would 
be.  But  you  wish  it  hatln't  iiappened 
(]uite  so  suddenly,  that  \'ou  could  have 
had  a  little  more  time  to  get  used  to 
the  conditions  of  combat.  Now  he's 
there  and  you  have  to  outturn  him,  out- 
maneuver  him  and  outshoot  him  or  you 
vv'ill  never  get  to  be  Red  Leader  and 
you  will  never  get  to  sell  war  bonds. 

Prop  pitch,  mixture  controls,  throttles 
—full  forward.  You  mo\c  them  auto- 
matically, by  reflex  and  in  the  proper 
sequence,  then  swipe  at  the  coolant  and 
oil  switches  to  open  the  scoops.  The 
engines  howl  out  of  sync  like  a  woman 
churning.  No  time  to  bring  them  to- 
gether now.  More  power  and  the  force 


Like  a  halo  the  gunsight  ring  sweeps  tluough  the  black  form. 


You  have  come  to  accept  the  possibility 
of  v\  hat  it  might  be  Hke  to  die,  but  you 
don't  dwell  on  that  now;  >ou  don't 
want  to  die.  You  want  to  go  back  and 
be  a  hero,  and  sell  war  bonds,  and  feel 
proud  because  you  have  earned  a  stake 
in  your  country.  Proud  that  you  have 
helped  preserve  it  like  the  minute  men 
and  Sergeant  York  and  Rickenbacker. 

So  this  is  the  way  you  wanted  it  and 
the  way  you  knew  it  would  be.  You  re- 
member Cartwright  and  Primary  when 
you  were  flying  Stearmans  and  Cart- 
wright  would  say,  "We'll  meet  at  five 
thousand  over  Lake  Okeechobee  and 
do  slow  rolls  in  unison— then  we'll  dog- 
fight to  the  deck."  That  was  against 
regulations  in  Primary  and  you  knew 
it  well  enough,  but  like  Cartwright  you 
were  eager  and  wanted  to  learn  fast. 
Cartwright  would  say  later,  "We're 
going  to  stick  together,  and  after  this 
war  we'll  fight  revolutions  as  profes- 
sional fighter  pilots."  "But  what  if  they 


You  remember  the  sensation  you  had  when  you  killed  that  bird. 


don't  give  us  fighters?"  you  say.  "What 
if  they  put  us  in  transports  or  —  ?" 
"They  got  to  make  us  fighter  pilots, 
that's  all!"  Cartwright  said.  And  he  was 
killed  on  Cape  Bon  in  a  checkout  flight, 
an  irony  of  fate  that  you  could  never 
understand.  You  wished  things  could 
have  been  different.  If  only  you  had 
planned  a  trip  into  Tunis  that  day  and 


gets  heavier.  You  hold  harder  on  your 
stomach  muscles,  and  your  jaws  are 
sagging.  You  look  at  him  under  his 
canopy  and  know  his  jaws  are  sagging 
too,  pulling  at  his  oxygen  mask. 

You  are  holding  your  own  in  the  turn 
and  you  feel  wonderful  all  of  a  sudden. 
You  could  never  have  expected  to  feel 
(Contimted  on  page  44) 
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Landing  of  English  settlers  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1607. 


Our  national  origins  quota  system- 


A  Sources  of  immigration  into  the  United  States 
from  1820  to  1920  by  percentages  which  were 
available  to  Congress  in  1924,  when  the  Na- 
tional Origins  Quota  System  was  enacted.  All 
immigrants  and  their  descendants  in  the  United 
States  constitute  our  foreign  national  origins 
groups  upon  which  the  quotas  are  based,  sub- 
ject to  the  proviso  that  no  country  shall  have 
a  quota  of  less  than  100  immigrants  annually. 

3BERT  C.  AIiEXABTDER 

e  HE  AMERICAN  INDIANS  and  their  fullblooded 
descendants  constitute  the  only  segment  of  our 
■-  population  generally  considered  to  be  unable 
to  trace  its  ancestry  to  some  foreign  nation.  They 
are  the  original  Americans.  All  other  people  of 
the  United  States  are  either  immigrants  or  de- 
scendants of  immigrants,  and  are  therefore  of 
foreign  national  origins.  No  true  American  is  any 
less  loyal  to  his  country  because  he  or  his  an- 
cestors originated  in  some  foreign  nation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  heritage  in  which  we  may  take 
due  pride. 

Throughout  our  history  foreign  nations  have 
contributed  immigrants  to  the  United  States  in 
various  proportions,  but  most  of  our  people  have 
a  foreign  national  origin  attributable  by  birth  or 
ancestry  to  the  nations  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe,  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland.  Only  in  a 
much  smaller  proportion  are  we  able  to  trace  our 
origin  from  the  nations  of  southern  and  south- 
eastern Europe,  or  Asia.  Some  people  may  con- 
sider this  beneficial,  while  others  may  believe  that 
it  is  detrimental.  In  any  event  it  is  an  immutable 
fact  which  establishes  our  ethnological  composition. 


TheTI/Tirroi 
ofA 


menca 


Opponents  of  the  system 
are  dissatisfied  since  they  see 
themselves  as  nimierically  less 
important  than  they  like. 


A  colony  of  German  immigrants  heading  for  Colorado  in  1869. 
By  1900  immigration  increased  from  southern  and  eastern  Eiurope. 


CIJI.VKU  SKUVKI-: 


First  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1620. 


aii\'  system  which  restricts  their 
fellow  countrymen  from  immi- 
grating to  America.  As  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  change  the 
ethnic  makeup  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  upon  which 
our  immigration  quotas  are  based, 
they  desire  to  change  the  basic 
concept  of  that  quota  system  and 
grant  greater  privileges  to  the 
favored  immigrants  of  their  own 
national  origin. 

There  are  four  primary  factors 
to  be  considered  in  controlling  a 
population,  namely:  Immigration, 
emigration,  birthrates,  and  mor- 
talitv  tabulations.  Those  who 


duccd  1)\'  striking  at  its  causes  and  cre- 
ating more  desirable  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  in  the  United  States 
among  the  favored  groups,  who  may 
otiierw  ise  return  in  large  numbers  to 
the  old  countries  or  migrate  to  other 
foreign  countries. 

The  principal  target  of  the  advocates 
of  a  change  in  our  national  origins, 
however,  is  immigration.  At  a  time  when 
the  nations  which  have  contributed 
preponderantly  to  our  foreign  national 
origins  are  not  filling  their  annual  im- 
migration quotas,  those  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  our  national 
origins  find  a  propitious  mo- 
ment for  attacking  our  im- 


A  j)rocession  of  300  .Sv.edish  imniig-ants  who 
landed  in  Boston  en  route  to  western  farms. 


Perhaps  it  is  not  an  unnatural  phe- 
nomenon that  in  a  population  made  up 
of  many  racial  stocks  and  national  ori- 
gins some  have  maintained  their  Old 
\^^orld  ties,  including  their  racial  or 
national  favoritism.  They  would  dislike 

Robert  C.  Alexander  ivas  formerly  Assht- 
cint  Director  of  the  Visa  Office,  Departinevt 
of  State.  Retired  in  19S4  after  a  period  of 
service  spammig  37  years  in  drafting  and 
adin mistering  our  ivnnigration  laws  for  the 
United  States  Govermnent. 


w  ould  alter  our  national  origins  must 
exert  some  degree  of  control  over 
each  of  these  elements  of  our  ethno- 
logical composition,  in  favor  of  the 
ethnic  or  other  groups  they  desire  to 
elevate  to  a  predominant  proportion 
of  our  people.  Considering  the  four 
elements  in  reverse  order,  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done  concerning 
mortality  rates,  beyond  providing  more 
healthful  living  conditions,  efficient 
medical  care,  and  proper  hospitalization 
to  promote  longevity  among  the  per- 
sons comprising  the  favored  groups. 
Birthrates,  however,  may  be  increased 
in  various  ways.  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Stalin  offered  special  prizes  to  mothers. 
Deprecation  of  birth  contrt)ls  and  the 
development  of  greater  facilities  for 
prenatal  and  postnatal  care  and  treat- 
ment of  children  may  also  be  effective. 
Emigration  may  be  discouraged  or  re- 


migration  laws  on  behalf  of  the  minor- 
ity groups  they  favor.  They  may,  of 
course,  disavow  any  intention  of  chang- 
ing our  foreign  national  origins,  but 
there  can  be  no  other  result  from  what 
they  seek  to  accomplish.  They  can  not 
repudiate  the  inescapable  effect  of  their 
program. 

In  obvious  desperation  the  disgruntled 
opponents  of  our  foreign  national  ori- 
gins have  launched  a  malicious  and 
calumnious  attack  on  our  national  ori- 
gins systems  of  immigration  quotas. 
They  charge  that  it  \\  as  conceived  in 
religious  bigotry,  racial  arrogance, 
xenophobian  frenzy,  and  human  intol- 
erance. They  allege  that  it  was  purpose- 
ly designed  to  discriminate  against  po- 
tential immigrants  from  the  small-quota 
countries.  They  contend  that  Congress 
considered  such  immigrants  to  be 
racially,  culturally,  religiously,  intellec- 
( Continued  on  page  52) 
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By  LESTER  DAVID 

HERE  IS  NEWS  of  towcring  significance 
for  every  male,  whether  married, 
hoping  to  be,  or  running  like  hell, 
M  ho  has  ever  admitted  that  he  couldn't 
figure  out  a  woman: 

Science  has  been  probing  deeply  into 
the  female  mind,  analyzing  her  motions 
and  personality^  gazing  scarchingly  at 
her  interesting  little  psyche,  and  has 
come  up  with  some  mighty  revealing, 
not  to  say  exceedingly  useful,  informa- 
tion. 

This  stuff,  believe  it  or  not,  comes 
closest  so  far  to  enabling  a  man  to  un- 
derstand a  woman!  You  heard  any  more 


How  to  understand 

aWOMAN 

TIlis  can  l)e  the  most  pr<)fi(al)le  hit  of 
reading  you've  done  in  a  long  (inie. 


Women  are  primarily  interested  in  people  while  men  concentrate  on  things. 


important  news  lately? 

The  facts  emerge  from  wide-scale 
studies  at  leading  universities  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  from  research  con- 
ducted by  psychologists,  sociologists, 
and  i)iologisfs  all  over  the  country,  and 
from  the  case  reports  of  marriage  coun- 
selors and  social  service  agencies. 

And  their  importance  cannot  be 
overstated.  Dr.  Harold  Kenneth  Fink, 
a  well-known  psychotherapist,  says  his 
observations  in  California  and  New 
York  have  convinced  him  that  virtually 
every  husband-wife  conflict  for  what- 
ever reason  has  its  roots  in  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  rlic 
sexes.  "There  is  rarely  any  deliberate 
malice,  rarely  any  real  intent  to  do 
battle— they  just  don't  'read'  each  other 
right,"  asserts  Dr.  Fink. 

Hike  your  chairs  closer,  then,  and 


harken  tcj  the  professors  and  the  other 
experts,  because  what  follows  can  con- 
ceivably be  the  most  profitable  bit  of 
reading  you've  done  in  a  long,  long 
\v  hile. 

Women,  you  should  know  at  the 
start,  are  different  from  men.  And  no 
smart  cracks,  please,  about  how  you're 
a  big  boy  now  and  you  already  know 
and  vivc  la  diffcrevce. 

On  the  external  construction  aspects 
of  femininity,  we'll  grant  that  most 
males  can  qualify  as  experts.  But  they 
have  as  much  idea  of  what  goes  on  be- 
neath the  attractive  upholstery  as  they 
ha\c  about  algae  on  the  planet  Pluto. 

Fhey  blanilly  expect  a  wctnian  to  act 
just  as  they  would  in  any  given  situa- 
tion and  arc  profoundly  astonished 
when  she  docs  nothing  of  the  sort. 
They  cannot  understand  the  importance 


she  continually  attaches  to  small  atten- 
tions. They  don't  dig  her  mood 
changes,  her  eagerness  for  social  status, 
her  anger  at  men's  excessive  devotion 
to  sports,  her  interest  in  gossip  about 
persons  she  hardly  knows,  or  even  her 
sexual  responses. 

In  short,  the  average  guy  just  doesn't 
realize  that  women  are  not  only  built 
differently  but  that  they  think,  talk,  act, 
react,  feel,  and  see  things  differently. 
Many'  dozens  of  studies  have  been  un- 
dertaken and  each  agrees  basically  that 
the  overall  formula  for  understanding 
a  woman  is  this: 

A  woman's  main  concern  is  with  life 
and  the  human  relationships  in  life.  A 
man's  main  concern  is  with  objects. 

Women  are  more  social  and  men 
more  practical.  Women  lean  strongly 


Few  men  understand  the  impoK.oue 
that  women  atta<  h  to  small  attentions. 
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toward  the  growing,  the  pulsating,  the 
liviijfi.  Men  lean  toward  the  details,  the 
mechanics,  the  imnhnate.  Women  are 
more  interested  in  the  creation  of  life. 
Men  are  more  interested  in  the  creation 
of  things. 

For  example,  a  sociology  professor  at 
Columbia  University  told  me  of  two 
couples  who  met  on  a  train  bound  to 
New  York  from  Washington.  After 
two  hours  the  women  knew  how  many 


nurture  it,  they  are  naturally  more 
wrapped  up  in  it  than  men,  and  men 
therefore,  concentrate  their  interests 
elsewhere.  Another  answer,  sociologists 
assert,  might  lie  in  the  traditional  roles 
allotted  to  man  and  wife— homemaking 
revolves  about  children  and  people; 
breadwinning  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  handling,  analysis,  and  accumulation 
of  things. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  distinction 
is  there  and  it  holds  true  from  early 
childhood  to  old  age.  For  instance: 

Little  girls  dream  oftener  of  people 
and  their  families,  while  small  boys 
dream  of  themselves  and  their  activities. 
Test  your  own  kids  and  see. 

In  nursery  school  girls  consistently 
show  more  interest  in  personal  relation- 
ships and  motherly  behavior,  while 
boys  are  inquisitive  about  the  mechanics 
of  things. 

A  nationwide  study  by  the  University 
of  Illinois,  concluded  only  last  July, 
revealed  that  boys  in  schools  ask  more 
frequently  than  girls  about  the  history 
of  the  U.  S.,  airplanes,  rockets,  and 
baseball.  Girls,  however,  ask  more  often 
about  horses,  dogs,  flowers,  and  boy- 
girl  relationships. 

Several  surveys  have  shown  that  per- 


Something  big  in  a  man's  life, 
like  a  new  car,  can  leave  a  woman  cold. 


children  each  had,  what  each  was  grow- 
ing in  her  garden,  how  many  and  what 
kind  of  pets  were  in  each  home,  and 
just  how  nauseous  each  was  during  her 
pregnancies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
men  had  no  idea  how  many  children 
each  had  but  knew  the  kind  of  car  each 
drove,  how  it  performed,  each  other's 
carpentry  projects  on  tap,  and  each 
other's  golf  and  bowling  scores. 

A  professor  at  an  Eastern  university 
comes  forward  with  an  interesting  ex- 
planation. He  points  out  that  because 
women  bring  life  into  the  world  and 


sons  ranging  from  70  to  90  years  of  age 
are  quite  the  same,  with  the  women 
more  social  and  the  men  more  objective. 

Proof  of  all  this?  Doesn't  your  wife 
spend  more  time  with  her  friends  than 
you  do  with  yours?  Doesn't  she  call 
them  on  the  phone  a  lot  more  frequent- 
ly than  you  call  your  buddies?  Doesn't 
she  have  a  much  better  idea  of  her 
friends'  opinions  and  beliefs  than  you 
have  about  your  friends?  Doesn't  a 
woman  make  most  of  the  plans  for  a 
family's  social  activities? 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  COM  DON  HAKE 


A  few  things  may  be  coming  clear 
already: 

1.  Gossiping.  Prof.  Paul  H.  Landis,  of 
the  State  College  of  Washington,  writes 
in  Your  Marriage  and  Family  Living 
that  this  preoccupation  with  people 
gives  a  "scientific  basis"  for  women's 
much  lampooned  tendency  to  gossip. 
So  the  next  time  you  overhear  a  gal 
swapping  tidbits  of  news  with  another 
about  a  third  party,  not  present,  don't 
dismiss  it  as  just  nosiness  or  pettiness, 
as  virtually  all  males  do,  but  understand 
the  reason.  If  it's  simple,  inoffensive 
trivia  (as  the  majority  of  gossip  actu- 


The  husband  didn't  realize  that  his  wife 
resented  his  sister  because  of  her  cooking. 

ally  is)  she's  doing  no  more  harm  than 
you  do  when  you  tinker  with  the  power 
mower.  And  sometimes  a  good  deal  less. 

2.  Her  choice  of  books,  TV  plays,  and 
movies.  Don't  slip  her  the  needle  be- 
cause she  drools  over  "love  stories"  and 
those  "soul-searing  epics  of  love  and 
hate"  from  Hollywood,  in  Cinema- 
Scope.  An  aviation  movie  will  please 
your  taste  for  things  but  a  "drayma"  of 
the  passions  in  turmoil  will  please  hers 
for  people.  This  doesn't  mean  that  you 
should  give  in  to  the  little  woman's 
movie  choice  all  the  time— not  by  a  long 
shot.  Just  sometimes. 

3.  Her  attitude  to  you  vs.  the  kids. 
Dr.  Fink  tells  a  story  which  doubtless 
has  its  counterpart  in  every  home.  Do 
you  recognize  the  pattern?  Bill,  a  young 
bedspread  salesman,  is  telling  his  wife 
about  a  clever  gimmick  he  used  to  cinch 
a  sale  that  day.  He  gets  to  the  punch- 
line and  then  realizes  his  wife  isn't 
paying  the  sUghtest  attention  but  is 

( Contimied  on  page  48 ) 
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FOR  UNEMPLOYED  VETERANS 


The  Leo-ion-backed  Veterans  Employment  Service 
has  found  15  miUion  jobs  for  out-of-work  vets  in  10  years. 


By  SAM  STAVISKY 

ON  BEING  DISCHARGED  froiii  the  \  etei"- 
I  ans'  hospital  as  an  arrested  TB  case 
in  the  fall  of  1955,  John  L.  found 
himself  broke,  without  family  or 
friends,  without  income  (his  ailment 
was  non-service-connected),  and  with- 
out hope  for  the  future. 

In  the  days  before  World  A\'ar  II 
John  L.  had  found  life  cheerful  enough. 
He  had  liked  his  iob  as  a  cylinder  press 
operator;  in  fact,  had  liked  it  so  well 
he  had  stuck  to  it  for  25  years.  But  then 
came  a  three-year  wartime  stint  with 
the  Army,  and  somehow  things  never 


were  quite  the  same  as  they  had  been. 

Afterwards  there  was  the  TB,  and 
then,  even  though  he  had  responded  to 
the  hospital  treatment,  the  old  work 
was  too  strenuous  for  him. 

It  was  at  this  ebb  point  — \\  hen  he 
needed  it  most  — that  a  little-known, 
little-understood  veterans'  benefit  gave 
John  L.  the  helping  hand  he  so  desper- 
ateh'  needed  —  an  opportunity  to  get 
and  hold  down  a  decent  job. 

The  VA  hospital  made  contact  with 
the  nearest  State  employment  office, 
which   promptly   assigned  the  Local 


Vets  have  first  call  on  jobs  on  file 
with  all  State  Employment  offices. 
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PHOTOS  BY   DONATO  LEO 

Veterans'  Employment  Representative  (LVER)  to  the 
task  of  developing  a  new  job  for  John  L.  For  several  days 
the  efforts  of  the  LV^ER  proved  futile,  but  then,  through 
patient  questioning,  the  L\^ER  learned  that  John  L.  had 
once  been  forced  to  take  a  temporary  layoff  from  his  life- 
time job  at  the  cylinder  press.  During  this  spell  he  had 
operated  a  newsstand  in  New  York  City.  Furthermore, 
John  L.  recalled,  he  had  rather  liked  the  work. 

This  bit  of  information,  seemingly  unimportant,  was  the 
very  clue  needed  by  the  LV^ER.  He  began  checking  with 
hotel  owners,  and  in  a  matter  of  days  located  the  operator 
of  a  string  of  resort  hotels  who  needed  someone  w  ith 
newsstand  experience  to  move  from  hotel  to  hotel. 


A  Veterans  EiiiploMiient  Rej)resciitativcs  tour  industries 
to  develop  jobs  tor  out-ot-vvork  \ets.  Here,  VER  McCann 
discusses  vet  job  placement  with  Joseph  Cordaro,  plant 
supt.  of  the  Columbus  Electronics  Corp.,  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


AVell  jjleased  with  the  turret-lathe  work  of  vet  C:harles 
Jeter  (above),  Mutual  Electronics  Industries  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y.,  asked  State  Employment  Service  for  more  vets. 


John  L.,  without  family  and  willing  to  hop  from  post 
to  post  as  needed,  was  exactly  the  kind  of  man  he  wanted. 
The  two  were  brought  together,  and  it  w  as  a  match  —  job 
match  —  at  first  sight.  A  foUowup  check  some  weeks  later 
disclosed  that  everybody  concerned  was  happy.  John  L.'s 
prospects,  so  grim  the  day  he  left  the  hospital,  were  now 
bright. 

John  L.,  and  every  war  veteran,  has  —  as  a  matter  of 
national  polic\'  —  preference  over  non\'eterans  to  job  op- 
portunities made  available  through  the  facilities  of  the 


1,750  public  employment  offices  —  whether  Federal,  State, 
or  local  —  spread  over  the  United  States  and  its  Territories 
and  possessions.  Veterans  have  been  placed  in  more  than  1  5 
million  jobs  under  this  policy  since  World  War  11. 

Disabled  veterans,  whatever  the  source  of  disability  come 
first.  Difficult  cases,  involving  both  age  and  disabilitv'  —  such 
as  the  case  of  John  L.  — rate  special  attention  and  extra  effort 
so  as  to  make  the  benefit  meaningful  and  worthw  hile. 

This  preference  in  job  opportunities  is  intended  to  give 
the  war  veteran  a  break  over  the  nonveteran  by  giving 
him  first  crack  at  any  private  job  opening  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  country's  public  employment  office  system. 

The  private  employer  can  hire  anyone  he  pleases.  But  a 
public  employment  office  must  first  send  out  available  vet- 
erans for  the  job  interview;  and  the  public  employment 
office  staff  —  at  all  levels  —  must  promote  the  job  interests  of 
veterans  w  ith  cmplo\  ers. 

The  responsibilit)'  for  this  national  polic\'  is  vested,  today, 
in  a  Cabinet  officer,  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  administers 
the  operation  of  this  benefit  through  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  the  various  State  em- 
ployment services,  down  into  the  community  level. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  set  up  a  special  agency,  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  (\'ES),  to  keep  an  e\c  on 
how  the  program  works. 

The  \^ES  is  a  unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security', 
under  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Created  by  Congress,  it  serves 
as  the  conscience  of  the  Labor  Department  in  seeing  to  it 
that  placement  officers  do  give  veterans  preference  to  job 
opportunities,  and  in  stimulating  new  job  opportunities  for 
veterans  among  employers. 

The  chief  of  the  Veterans  EnipIo>'mcnt  Service  is  Edw  ard 
L.  Omohundro,  of  Denver,  Colo.  A  World  A\'ar  II  Arnn 
sergeant  who  served  in  the  European  Theater,  Omohundro 
came  up  through  the  key  offices,  local  and  State,  of  the 
Colorado  State  Employment  Service. 

He  was  serving  as  V eterans  Employment  Representative 
in  Colorado  when  chosen,  early  in  1955,  to  succeed  a  fellow 
Legionnaire,  Perry  Faulkner,  former  Indiana  Department 
Commander,  as  head  of  the  VES  in  Washington. 

In  1865  Congress  first  urged  private  employers  to  give 
job  preference  to  veterans.  After  World  War  I  the  Federal 
Government  itself  set  up  several  hundred  employment  offices 
to  help  find  jobs  for  the  returning  doughboys. 

Similar  emergency  job  offices  were  opened,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  1930,  soon  after  the  stock  market  crash. 

In  June  1933  Congress  —  under  strong  pressure  from  The 
American  Legion  — set  up  special,  preferential  job-counseling 
and  job-placement  facilities  for  veterans  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

At  the  same  time,  under  the  terms  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act,  Congress  created  the  Veterans  Employment  Service 
and  directed  it  to  send  Veterans  Employment  Representa- 
tives into  every  State  of  the  Union  to  make  sure  that  the 
program  was  being  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Since  then  the  benefit  of  the  AVagner-Peyser  Act  has 
been  strengthened  and  extended,  first  b>'  the  CI  Bill  of 
Rights,  again  by  the  Korean  CI  Bill;  and  the  responsibilit>' 
for  administering  the  benefit  has  been  shuttled  among  a 
half-dozen  Federal  agencies.  The  United  States  Employment 
Service,  parent  bureau  for  the  VES,  has  undergone  numer- 
ous changes,  and  is  now  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Emploj  inent 
Securit)',  Department  of  Labor.  The  purpose  of  \T,S  is  to 
do  everything  possible  to  stimulate  and  encourage  job  place- 
ment of  veterans. 

How  effective  has  the  VTS  been? 

One  clue  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  major  veterans'  organi- 
zations which  fought  so  hard  — and  successfully  —  to  con- 
centrate the  operation  of  veterans'  benefit  programs  in  the 
Veterans  Administration  made  an  exception  in  the  instance 
of  veterans'  job  placement.  {Continued  on  page  61) 
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FIRST 

FIND 
THE 
BIRDS 


It's  easy  to  miss  game  birds  without  firing  a  shot. 


=-=^18  FALL  millions  of  hunters  will  go 
into  the  fields  and  woods  with  fresh 
shells  and  high  hopes  that  they'll  bag 
their  fair  share  of  birds.  A  good  per- 
centage of  us  will  end  the  season  la- 
menting the  game  shortage.  It  happens 
every  year. 

But  the  revealing  truth  is  that  there 
may  have  been  plenty  of  birds  and  we 
just  plain  failed  to  find  them.  It  has 
happened  to  all  of  us.  There  are  days 
when  you  know  there  are  birds  around, 
but  try  as  you  will  you  can't  kick  them 
out. 

One  experienced  grouse  hunter  I 
know  stops  often  to  study  the  wooded 
landscape.  "If  1  were  one  of  those  tricky 
devils,"  he'll  say,  "I  might  be  up  there 
under  that  greenbrier  right  now."  And 
more  often  than  not  he  flushes  a  bird 
out  of  these  chosen  spots. 

This  is  no  sixth  sense.  "No  mystery 


/ 


about  it,"  he  insists.  "Any  hunter  can 
start  bagging  more  birds  once  he  begins 
to  look  at  the  landscape  the  way  the 
birds  look  at  it." 

I've  learned  that  he's  right.  Each  of 
our  important  upland  game  birds  has 
his  own  individual  food  and  cover 
needs.  Learn  what  they  eat,  the  kind  of 
cover  they  stick  to,  and  the  quirks  in 
their  living  habits,  and  you've  taken  the 
first  big  step  toward  improving  your 
shooting  opportunities. 

Woodcock 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  professional  game 
management  agent,  insists  that  there 
isn't  another  bird  in  the  book  that  can 
shake  a  feather  at  the  woodcock  for 
sheer  challenge  to  the  hunter.  As  he 
drives  around  the  countryside  he  make 
mental  note  of  every  spot  that  looks 
like  woodcock  territory.  "There  are 
more  of  these  'timberdoodles'  than  most 


hunters  realize,"  he  says,  "and  with  a 
few  basic  facts  to  start  on,  you  can  teach 
yourself  to  hunt  'em." 

"The  woodcock  lives  on  earth- 
worms," he  adds.  "You'll  find  these 
birds  where  the  ground  is  moist  and 
they  can  probe  for  food.  Look  for  them 
in  the  aspen  thickets  where  the  brush 
is  man  high  or  in  the  alder  thickets 
along  river  bottoms  or  in  the  thorn 
apple  thickets  and  not  in  the  open 
fields." 

But  the  only  way  to  tell  whether  a 
choice-looking  spot  also  looks  good  to 
the  birds  is  go  in  and  kick  'em  out. 

You'll  know  the  woodcock  by  his 
size  and  shape  and  his  style  of  flying. 
He  is  slightly  larger  than  a  bobwhite, 
has  pointed  wings,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  neck  between  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders. His  bill  is  exceptionally  long  for 
his  short  bod>%  and  comes  in  very,  very 


Before  9  a.m.  try  the  open  field. 


Later  on  try  the  hedgerow. 
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handy  for  earthworm  prospecting. 

Sometimes  you  can  locate  woodcock 
populations  at  dusk  by  cruising  little- 
traveled  roads  through  wet  country. 
The  birds  often  come  out  along  the 
roads  at  this  time  of  day.  Find  them 
and  check  the  surrounding  countryside 


This  bird  is  a  ground  feeder.  He  lives 
on  earllnvorms.  Look  tor  him  wiiere 
the   brush   is   thick.   Mornis  aljiindant. 

for  aspen  or  alder  thickets  within  easy 
flight  range,  and  you've  located  some 
likely  woodcock  hunting.  And  once 
you've  found  good  hunting,  remember 
it  well,  for  migrating  woodcock  will 
return  to  the  same  spots  year  after  year. 

The  woodcock  kill  is  usually  higher 
in  dry  years.  These  are  the  times  when 
the  migrating  birds  concentrate  more 
heavily  in  the  remaining  wet  sections. 

The  only  bird  you're  likely  to  con- 
fuse with  the  woodcock  is  the  Wilson's 
snipe.  The  snipe,  however,  is  usualh' 
flushed  from  open,  wet  fields  and  nor 
from  the  thickets  where  the  woodcock 


You'll  find  them  in  every  State.  They 
are  seed  eaters  and  like  the  gra infields 
or   terrain  which  has  scattered  trees. 

hangs  out.  The  woodcock  flics  in  a 
straight  line,  travels  rather  leisurely, 
and  his  wings  whistle  as  he  flies.  Not  so 
the  snipe  with  his  fast  and  eratic  flight. 

Once  you've  started  to  get  your  limit 
regularly  on  w  oodcock,  you  can  num- 
ber yourself  among  the  elite  in  the 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  ROY  WILLS 

wing  shooting  fraternity. 

Quail 

This  fine  little  game  bird  has  pros- 
pered along  the  brushy  field  edges  and 
has  learned  to  live  in  the  midst  of  farm- 
ing activity. 

Hunt  for  him  in  the  places  that  pro- 
vide him  plenty  of  good  cover  and  pro- 
tection from  his  natural  enemies  but 
still  leave  him  close  to  his  favorite  foods. 
Don't  bother  tramping  across  open 
cornfields  in  search  of  quail;  or  through 
big,  heavily  grazed  pastures;  big  blocks 
of  woodland;  or  large  acreages  of  thick 
brush. 

The  quail  is  a  seed  eater,  gathering 
his  food  from  the  edges  of  grain  fields, 
from  weed  patches  and  hayfields.  Look 
for  him  in  brushy  fence  rows  around 
grainfields.  Try  those  field  corners  that 
have  grow  n  up  in  thickets,  for  it's  here 
you'll  often  flush  the  explosive  coveys 
during  much  of  the  day.  Check  creek 
banks  that  are  grow  n  up  in  heavy  cover. 

Sometimes,  in  a  w  eed  patch  or  hay- 


They  like  soft  food  like  greenbrier  fruit, 
bittersweet,  wild  grapes  or  berries. 
Here's  tricky  wing  shooting  for  you. 


field,  )'ou'll  come  across  piles  of  small, 
white-capped  droppings  marking  the 
spot  w  here  a  covey  of  quail  spent  the 
night.  They'll  return  to  the  same  vicin- 
ity night  after  night.  So  take  a  close 
look  at  the  surrounding  countryside 
and  pick  out  the  thickets  or  heav>- 
fence  rows.  These  are  their  daytime 
haunts. 

When  you're  searching  out  bobw  hite 
territor>%  remember  that  they  do  best 
where  the  farming  is  still  fairly  primi- 
tive, where  the  big  combines  and  corn 
pickers  haven't  yet  come  in,  and  where 
there  is  still  an  abundance  of  fences. 
Quail  researchers  in  Indiana  report  that 
the  best  quail  cover  is  where  there  are 
numerous  one-  to  ten-acre  fields  con- 
nected by  brushy  fence  rows,  wooded 
waterwa\  s,  and  small,  ungrazed  wood- 
lots. 

If  you're  really  on  good  terms  with 


the  farmer  whose  land  you're  hunting, 
or  if  the  farmer  is  hunting  with  you, 
he  can  often  tell  w  hich  part  of  the  farm 
the  coveys  are  using.  But  don't  follow 
up  a  flushed  covey  and  shoot  it  out. 
Leave  some  birds  for  seed  stock.  There 
are  other  coveys  to  be  flushed.  Just 
study  the  landscape  and  go  finti  riiLin. 
Doves 

This  fast-fl\  ing  biiiullc  of  fearlicrs  is 
the  nK)st  w  iilcly  distributed  game  bird 


More  seed  eaters.  Their  daytime  haunts 
are  likely  to  be  fence  rows  next  to 
grainfields.    Watch    for  droppings. 


in  the  country,  the  only  one  that  nests 
in  all  48  States.  He  ofi^ers  first  rate 
shooting  in  28  States,  and  hunters  take 
about  six  million  doves  a  year. 

It's  a  good  plan  to  scout  the  countr>  - 
side  before  dove  season  opens.  Locate 
their  feeding  areas  and  the  approaches 
they  use  to  reach  them.  Don't  look  for 
them  in  the  big  forests  or  marshes  or 
prairies  or  vast,  open  fields.  They're 
seed  eaters;  and  during  the  fall  feed 
largely  in  the  grain  fields,  where  me- 
chanical grain  pickers  leave  them  an 
abundance  of  food.  You'll  find  them 


This  big  fellow  can  be  hunted  in  only  12 
States.  He  likes  hard  food  like  acorns. 


too  in  ha\'  and  pasture  fields.  Trees  are 
important  to  doves.  So   look  for  the 
( Contimied  on  pa^e  55 ) 
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LEGION 


ROD 


AND 


GUN 


CLUB 


•  By  jack  DENTON  SCOTT 


FISHING,  hicss  us  all,  is  still  w  ith  us, 
liut  the  siiooting  and  hunting  urge  is  be- 
ginning to  stir,  and  Dick  Wall  of  iMissoiiri 
X'alley,  Iowa,  tells  us  that  tlie  worlds 
championship  goose-calling  contest  will 
l)ow  in  there  for  two  days,  Sept.  29  to  30, 
w  ith  the  first  prize— a  fl,000  U.  S.  Defense 
Honil— going  to  tlie  man  who  best  imi- 
tates the  lionkcrs.  Second  prize  is  a  14-foot 
aluminum  boat;  third,  a  12-gauge  shotgun. 
No  admission  fee  for  either  tlic  public  or 
contestants,  and  last  year's  champ,  Clarence 
I'aiilk  will  be  on  hand  to  defend  his  title. 
If  you  can  make  a  noise  like  a  goose  bet- 
ter get  going. 


FRANK  SCHRANER,  624  Fig  St.,  Scran- 
ton  5,  Pa.,  tells  us  that  he  finds  it  handy  to 
carry  an  old  glove  wlien  he  goes  fishing. 
"Good  for  taking  fish  off  the  hook,"  he 
sa>s,  "pre\cnts  them  from  slipping  out  of 
your  hand." 

Edw  ard  Greer,  Route  4,  Box  1 10,  Fa>'css, 
Miss.,  goes  to  his  garden  for  bait  when 
fishing  is  poor.  "When  evcr\thing  else 
fails,"  he  saj's,  "1  get  a  l)ig  ripe  tomato  and 
skin  it  and  put  tiie  skin  on  my  iiook.  iMay- 
bc  it's  the  texture,  or  the  color.  \\'hate\  cr 
if  is,  it  gets  fish." 

Joiinny  Tybush,  \'A  Hospital,  .Albany, 
N.  Y.,  uses  eggs.  "Dry  the  shells  from  hard- 
boiled  eggs,"  he  suggests,  "and  after  they 
have  dried,  crush  them  into  small  pieces. 
Scatter  them  around  in  the  M  ater  before 
\'ou  start  fisliing.  I've  never  missed.  A  hand- 
ful in  each  tip-up  hole  does  wonders." 
Something  new  in  chimiming. 

CYRIL  OLSON,  211  E.  Fourth  St..  Tip- 
ton, Iowa,  offers:  "If  you  want  a  handy 
place  to  park  your  fly  or  hook  w  hen  fly 
fisliing  or  spin  fishing,  just  wrap  a  siuall 
rui)l)er  band  around  the  rod  near  the 
liandlc.  A  rubber  band  does  not  damage 
the  most  lielicatc  fly  and  is  not  in  the  way 
like  some  of  the  e>  es  and  hooks  manufac- 
turers install  on  some  rods.  A  w  iilc  type 
of  rubber  band  w  ill  take  the  w  ear  and  tear 
l)etter  than  a  narrow  one." 


O.  F.  MOSSBERG  and  Sons,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  just  placed  something  interest- 
ing in  handtraps  on  the  market.  Called  the 
"Co\e>',"  selling  for  S9.95,  it  throws  1,  2, 
or  3  standard  clay  birds,  and  is  designed  to 
gi\  e  shotgunners  a  chance  to  sharpen  up 
for  quail  and  other  covey  birds,  thus  its 
name.  In  throwing  clay  birds  with  the 
"Co\  ey"  you  use  both  hands,  like  sw  ing- 
ing a  baseball  bat. 

MISS  HARRIET  Helgeson,  720  Alain  St., 
.Marinette,  Wis.,  talks  of  cconom>'.  "Don't 
throw  away  your  extra  minnows  when 
you  are  through  fishing.  Take  them  home, 
wrap  them  in  wax  paper  and  put  them  in 
the  freezing  section  of  >'our  refrigerator 
for  use  on  your  next  fishing  trip.  They  are 
as  good  as  li\  c  minnow  s,  and  do  the  w  all- 
c\'cs  go  for  them. " 

ALONG  WITH  the  rest  of  us.  Mrs. 
Charles  Owen,  Box  208  .Magnolia,  .Ark., 
bclie\es  in  comfort.  "About  the  time  fish 
start  biting,"  she  says,  "we  have  hordes  of 
mosquitoes  in  this  part  of  the  country.  To 
protect  the  ankles  while  in  a  boat,  1  set 
each  foot  in  a  16-pound  paper  bag  and  pull 
my  pants  leg  over  the  top.  This  method  is 
not  as  hot  as  rubber  boots,  and  much  safer 
as  the  bag  will  slip  off  or  disintegrate  if  one 
is  suiidenh'  thrown  from  the  boat." 


Grade  III 

THE  MOST  beautiful  .22  rifle  we  have 
ever  held  in  our  hand  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  tlie  Browning  Arms  Co., 
Ogden,  Utah.  In  keeping  with  its  usual 
high  standards,  the  compan>'  has  maile  the 
stock  and  semi-beavertail  of  the  finest 
hand-checkered  French  walnut.  Coming 
in  three  grades,  $69.50,  $99..?0,  $1.59.50,  all 
moilels  are  hand  engraved,  weigh  a  bit  o\  er 
four  pounds,  and  carry  19-inch  barrels. 
This  automatic  rifle  has  a  tubular,  11-round 
capacity-  with  loading  port  in  the  stock,  a 
14-incli  pidl,  and  is  so  perfectly  balanced 
that  we  held  it  in  our  haml  and  shot  it  like 
a  hand  gun.  In  simplicity  of  design  and 
execution,  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  .22 
rifles  w  e  have  ever  seen. 


AS  PROOF  that  quail  will  restore  their 
own  numbers  if  adequate  food  and  co\  cr 
are  jirovided,  the  Texas  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  offers  the  year  s  production  of 
their  quail  hen,  "Bernice."'  Seems  that  Bcr- 
nice  was  given  a  home  in  the  experimental 
State  farm  at  Ty4er,  and  recently  ended  a 
year's  stay.  In  that  period  she  laid  .31 3  eggs, 
and  further  established  the  record  of  lay- 
ing one  egg  every  day  for  the  last  68  days 
of  the  test. 

ONE  OF  THE  conservation  fellows  calls 
litterbugs  peo|)le  who  are  out  on  "wreck 
creation." 


WILLIS  SCHWARTZ,  15  Kenova  Place, 
Buffalo  14,  N.  v.,  tells  us:  "An  excellent 
fire  extinguisher  in  an  emergency  is  a  wet 
or  damp  burlap  bag.  Recently  m\'  outboard 
caught  fire  as  a  result  of  a  short  circuit, 
and  a  w  et  burlap  bag  effectively  smothered 
the  fire.  Now^  I  alw  a\  s  carr\'  one  on  the 
boat." 

YOU  NEED  NOT  be  afraid  to  wade  into 
deep  w  ater  in  search  of  trout  if  > ou  w  ear 
waders.  Don't  go  in  oxer  vour  head,  of 
course,  and  be  careful  where  )'ou  step,  but 
with  chest-high  w  aders  it's  almost  impos- 
sible to  ship  water  o\  er  the  tops.  With  the 
drawstring  snug  under  >'our  amis,  \-ou  can 
ship  only  a  cup  or  two  of  water  even  if 
you  go  in  up  to  your  neck.  If  you  fall 
down  and  submerge,  the  air  will  not  "turn 
you  upside  down''  as  is  usually  l)elievcd. 
Fhe  imprisoned  air  will  float  you  like  a 
l)alloon. 

MAN  DOWN  in  Louisiana  thought  so 
much  of  his  brand  of  fishingworms  that  he 
got  the  goxernment  to  give  them  a  regis- 
tered trade-mark.  They  're  in  the  books  as 
"Louisiana  Pinks"  and  the  patent  restrains 
other  worm  raisers  from  using  the  name. 

It'  you  iiave  a  hclplul  idea  that  pertains 
(o  liiinliiii>  or  lishiiit;,  send  it  a1oii!>.  IT  we 
<aii  use  it,  we'll  reward  \oii  uitli  a  luinlin» 
or  lisliiiii;  at  ccssory.  Address:  Outdoor  E«lilor, 
Tlie  liiifiKdii  Lei^ioii  M<in<n'me.  720  Filth 
Avenue,  New  \ork  19,  New  \'ork. 
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Leading  designers 
agree  that 

is  the  car  style  trend 
of  the  future! 


PLYMOUTH  BELVEDERE  4-DOOR  SPORT  SEDAN  HARDTOP 


"This  is  the  direction  all  car  design 
should  ultimately  go." 
Ted  Jones,  boat  designer,  Slo-Mo-Shnn, 
Miss  Thriftway  and  "X-100" 


"The  Flight-Sweep  is  the  freshest  approach  yet 
in  the  evolution  of  car  design.*' 
Edward  F.  Burton,  Chief  Engineer, 
Douglas  DC-8  Jet  Transport 


"The  Flight-Sweep  looks  like  motion. 
It's  eager,  vital  with  a 
feeling  of  the  future." 
Anne  Fogarty,  fashion  designer 


All  over  America  there  is  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  flight-sweep,  the 
exclusive  design  of  the  1956  cars  of 
Chrysler  Corporation.  People  agree 
that  the  long,  low  aerodynamic  lines 
from  headlight  to  the  smartly  upswept 
tail  make  this  the  car  design  that 


others  must  follow  in  the  years  to  come.      it  has  a  generous  touch  of  the  future! 


Leading  designers  in  many  fields,  such 
as  those  above,  back  up  this  judgment. 
These  experts  find  the  flight-sweep 
appealing  in  its  expression  of  modern 
living  .  .  .  youthful,  dynamic.  And 


See  and  drive  the  1956  Plymouth, 
Dodge,  De  Soto,  Chrysler  or  Imperial. 
No  other  cars  ofiFer  so  much  in  style, 
in  driving  ease,  in  performance,  in 
value  .  .  .  and  offer  it  to  you  first! 


CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  ^^>>- THE  ^O^WJl^iy  LOOK 

PLYMOUTH  •  DODGE  •  DE  SOTO  •  CHRYSLER  •  IMPERIAL 


VETERANS 


SEPTEMBER  1956 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


WIDOWS,  ORPHANS,  DEPENDENT  PARENTS 
MUST  CHOOSE  BETWEEN  OLD,  NEW 
BENEFITS : 

When  the  President  signed  the  Servicemen's  and 
Veterans'  Survivors  Benefits  Act  (Public  Law  881)  on 
Aug.  1,  the  whole  system  of  paying  benefits  to  widows, 
orphans,  and  dependent  parents  of  men  who  died  of 
service-connected  causes  was  revised. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  Act,  which  will  go  into  effect 
on  Jan.  1,  1957,  more  than  600,000  survivors  of  deceased 
servicemen  will  soon  be  involved  in  electing  whether 
to  receive  the  old  or  the  new  benefits  .  .  .  VA  will  ask 
them  to  choose  within  a  few  months. 

The  new  Act  will  apply,  without  any  choice, 
to  survivors  in  cases  where  a  serviceman's  service-connected 
death  occurs  on  or  after  Jan.  1,  1957. 

But,  all  those  widows,  orphans,  or  dependent 
parents  who  are  now  receiving  compensation  as  the 
result  of  a  service-connected  death  may  choose  to 
receive  their  benefits  under  the  old  laws  or  the  new  law. 

Some  would  do  better  and  some  worse  under  the 
new  system.  .  .  .  Once  a  choice  to  come  under  the  new  Act 
has  been  made  and  a  payment  has  been  made  under 
that  choice,  the  decision  of  the  survivor  may  not  again  be 
changed.  .  .  .  However,  a  choice  to  continue  to  receive 
the  present  benefits  does  not  prevent  switching  to  the  new 
system  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

Survivors  need  not  rush  in  their  decisions.  ...  If 
advantageous,  they  may  make  the  choice  to  switch  to  the 
benefits  of  the  new  law  at  any  time  up  to  July  1,  1957 
and  still  collect  the  difference  retroactively  to  Jan.  1,  1957. 
.  .  .  After  July  1,  1957  they  may  still  come  under  the  new  Act 
at  any  time,  but  without  retroactive  payments. 

Some  widows  will  have  no  trouble  making  a  quick 
decision.  .  .  .  Minimum  payment  under  the  new  law  to  a 
widow  is  $122  a  month.  .  .  .  Widows  who  now  receive 
compensation  and  indemnity  whose  total  is  less  than  $122 
a  month  may  freely  choose  the  new  plan. 

They  will  stop  getting  their  present  compensation 
checks,  and,  if  they  now  receive  Servicemen's  Indemnity 
checks,  they  will  stop  getting  them  too.  .  .  .  Instead 
they  will  get  a  monthly  payment  called  "indemnity 
compensation."  .  .  .  Payments  will  be  $112  a  month  plus  12% 
of  the  basic  pay  of  the  serviceman  on  whose  death 
payment  is  based.  .  .  .  But  the  basic  pay  used  to  calculate 
the  benefits  will  not  be  the  actual  base  pay  that  was 
received  by  the  deceased  serviceman.  ...  It  will  be  the  basic 
pay  of  a  serviceman  of  the  same  rank  and  length  of  service 
as  of  next  Jan.  1.  .  .  .  Rank  and  length  of  service  are 
calculated  as  of  the  time  of  death  (if  death  occurred  in 
service)  or  at  the  time  of  discharge  (if  service-caused  death 
happened  after  discharge).  .  .  .  It  is  important  for  both 
survivors  and  service  officers  to  check  carefully  before 
electing  the  new  benefits  in  cases  where  total  compensation 
payments  and  Servicemen's  Indemnity  payments  (if  any) 
at  present  exceed  the  $122-a-month  minimum  for  a 
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widow  under  the  new  Act.  .  .  .  And  nothing  very  definite 
can  be  said  about  such  cases  at  present,  nor  perhaps 
for  several  months.  ...  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  Act  it  had  not  been  published  in  final  form. 

Thus  all  of  its  details  will  not  be  generally  known, 
even  to  veterans'  service  officers,  for  some  time.  .  .  .  Since  a 
decision  to  accept  the  new  benefits  can  not  be  changed 
once  a  payment  under  the  new  plan  has  been  made,  service 
officers  should  advise  those  widows  who  now  receive  more 
than  $122  a  month  to  wait  until  the  best  advice  can  be  given. 

Dependent  parents  now  drawing  death  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  a  son  in  service  are  especially  urged  to  make 
no  decision  until  a  competent  veterans  service  officer 
has  all  the  facts  of  the  new  law  and  can  give  them  the  best 
advice.  .  .  .  The  new  law  sets  limits  on  outside  income  which 
disbar  dependent  parents  from  receiving  compensation.  .  .  . 
Under  the  present  (old)  law,  the  VA  is  empowered  to 
determine  the  need  of  dependent  parents.  .  .  .  Some 
dependent  parents  who  now  get  compensation  may  lose  it 
if  they  elect  benefits  under  the  new  law.  .  .  .  This  could 
happen  where,  though  the  VA  determined  they  were  in  need, 
their  present  income  is  higher  than  the  low  amounts 
fixed  in  the  new  law. 

In  some  instances  some  widows  may  best  elect 
to  make  no  decision  (i.e.:  continue  under  the  present 
system)  for  several  years  until  the  natural  end  of  indemnity 
payments,  then  switch  to  the  new  Act.  .  .  .  This  can  be 
done.  .  .  .  But  it  should  also  be  noted  that  if  they  are 
getting  monthly  payments  in  the  form  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
service  insurance  policy  (which  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  Servicemen's  Indemnity)  they  may  elect  the  new  benefits 
and  continue  to  draw  the  insurance  benefits. 

Because  full  details  of  the  new  Act  are  delayed, 
it  is  important  to  postpone  a  decision  where  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  advantages.  .  .  .  Veterans'  service 
officers  will  have  full  information  long  before  the  July  1,  1957 
deadline  for  taking  full  advantage,  if  any,  of  a  switch. 

Not  only  dependent  parents,  but  widows  with  several 
minor  children,  are  especially  advised  to  wait  until 
competent  advice  can  be  given  them  before  choosing.  .  .  . 
The  new  law  is  the  least  advantageous  to  widows  with 
several  minor  children.  .  .  .  Many  of  these  widows  might  do 
best  to  make  no  decision  until  most  of  their  children  are 
no  longer  minors.  ...  It  may  be  a  few  months  before 
this  can  be  calculated  for  each  case. 

The  new  law  applies  only  where  the  death  on  which 
payments  are  based  was  service- connected.  ...  It  does 
not  affect  payment  of  death  pensions  (non-service-connected) 
aTall. 

Receipt  of  Social  Security  benefits  would  not  be  affected 
by  any  decision  of  a  survivor  to  elect  the  new  benefits. 

Veterans  Administration  expects  confusion.  ...  It  hopes 
to  check  all  decisions  made  by  survivors,  and  advise  them 
if  they've  made  a  mistake.  .  .  .  But  if  VA  itself  failed  to 
advise  in  time,  it  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  a  wrong, 
and  unchangeable,  choice  by  a  survivor. 


NEWS  of  The  A. 


merican  Legion 

and  Veterans'  Affairs 


Pension,  Compensation  Bills 

Stranded  as  Congress  Quits 


Congress  went  home  on  July  27,  leav- 
ing two  important  veterans  bills  stranded 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  head- 
ed by  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

The  two  bills  are  HR7886,  to  improve 
pensions  for  older  veterans;  and 
HR 12038,  to  increase  compensation. 

Neither  bill  came  before  the  full  Sen- 
ate, though  both  had  passed  the  House 
in  June.  So  improvement  in  pensions  and 
compensation  this  year  is  out. 

Roadblocks,  in  the  form  of  delays,  left 
the  bills  hanging,  and  prevented  their 
clearing  the  Senate. 

Representative  Olin  Teague  (Texas), 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  stalled  both  bills  in  his 
House  Committee,  taking  from  January 
to  June  to  report  them  out.  As  a  result 
it  was  not  until  June  27  that  HR7886 
passed  the  House  (and  then  over 
Teague's  opposition  on  floor).  HR12()3S 
passed  the  House  a  few  days  later. 

That  left  the  Senate  with  one  month 
to  handle  bills  Teague  had  held  for  five. 

When  both  bills  went  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Ad- 
dington  Wagner  urged  Sen.  Byrd  to  act. 

Sen.  Byrd  requested  figures  on  the 
bills  from  the  Defense  Dep't,  Treasury 
Dep't,  Budget  Bureau,  and  Veterans 
Administration.  The  first  two  then  let 
the  last  month  of  the  session  drift  by 
without  giving  Byrd  the  needed  data. 

Teague's  opposition  made  it  easy  for 
the  agencies  to  dawdle  the  last  month 
away  in  inaction.  Had  he  had  any  zeal 
for  the  bills,  they  could  have  cleared  his 
committee  in  the  House  in  April.  The 
Administration  would  then  have  had  a 
hard  time  wasting  May,  June  and  July 
in  studied  neglect  of  Byrd's  request. 

Even  in  June  it  took  a  revolt  of 
Teague's  committee  to  pry  the  bills  loose 
from  his  grasp  and  bring  them  out  for 
passage  by  the  House. 

Teague's  opposition  to  HR7886  took 
wierd  turns  during  the  year.  With  a 
chance  to  report  both  bills  out  in  April, 
after  all  hearings  had  been  held,  his 
committee  tied  them  up  for  another 
month  by  postponing  all  action  while 
holding  hearings  on  the  Bradley  Report. 
Teague  then  left  town  for  several  days, 
and  on  his  return  fought  his  committee 


until  June  in  an  attempt  to  bottle  up 
the  War  Veterans  Security  Bill 
(HR7886)  permanently.  Overridden  by 
his  committee,  he  predicted  the  House 
would  soundly  defeat  the  bill.  He 
brought  the  two  bills  into  the  House  in 
June  as  a  single  bill. 

When  the  House  separated  them, 
Teague  told  the  House  that  it  had  a 
"choice,"  it  could  pass  one,  not  both. 

The  House  passed  both,  and  they 
went  to  the  Senate  separately.  When  it 
was  obvious  that  time  was  running  out 
\\\  the  Senate,  Teague  suddenly  blamed 
The  American  Legion  for  the  bogging 
down.  With  only  six  days  left  he  com- 
plained that  it  was  the  Legion's  support 
of  both  bills  that  held  up  the  Senate. 

In  supporting  the  pension  bill,  the 
Legion  was  "blocking"  the  compensa- 
tion bill,  claimed  the  man  who  had  pre- 
sented them  as  one  bill  in  the  House. 

"It  is  tragic,"  answered  Nat'l  Cmch 
Wagner,  "that  Teague  allowed  his  per- 


sonal objections  to  the  pension  proposal 
and  his  anger  at  being  overruled  by  his 
own  committee  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  frustrate  the  will  of  the 
majority  .  .  .  The  real  victims  of  Teague's 
embittered  conduct  are  the  disabled 
veterans  of  the  nation  .  .  ." 

The  Gov't  agencies  that  added  the 
last  month  of  delay  "had  more  than 
three  weeks  in  which  to  provide  infor- 
mation .  .  .  which  was  readily  available," 
said  Cmdr  Wagner.  "The  failure  of  these 
agencies  to  provide  recjuested  informa- 
tion amounted  to  a  pocket  veto  ot  this 
essential  information,"  he  said. 

"We  are  going  to  battle  for  enact- 
ment of  these  benefits  from  the  opening 
da\'  of  the  next  Congress,"  Wagner  de- 
clared. 

In  his  successful  throttling  of  both 
bills  for  the  year,  Rep.  Teague  claimed 
that  all  support  of  the  pension  bill  was, 
per  se,  opposition  to  the  compensation 
bill,  which  he  maintained  he  favored. 
In  fact,  he  used  the  compensation  bill 
as  a  club  to  bludgeon  the  pension  bill, 
and  left  beneficiaries  of  both  high  and 
dry  in  his  personal  "victory. " 

Had  he  pushed  them,  both  bills  could 
have  gone  to  the  President  bv  now. 


OUTSTANDING  LEGION  PROJECTS:  Wisconsin 


PHOTO    BV    I'EKl  V    <;ItO\  Kit 

For  30  years,  Wisconsin  \(is  recovered  from  ill  health  at  the  Wisconsin 

Legion's  vet  rest  camp  (above)  on  Big  Carr  Lake  in  the  noi  tli  woods.  Camp  has  22 
cottages,  main  lodge,  dining  room,  boating,  fishing,  sho])  and  games  facilities.  Cianip 
use  is  free  to  Wisconsin  vets  whose  health  needs  are  certified,  to  limit  of  its  capacity. 
Wisconsin  Legion  dues  help  pay  camp  costs.  Camp  is  30  miles  north  of  Tomaliawk,  Wis. 
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FUND  FOR  THE  REPUBLIC: 

(Collins  Was  Right 

One  year  ago,  usually  sott-spoken 
Seaborn  P.  Collins  of  New  Mexico,  then 
Nat  I  Cmdr  of  The  American  Legion,  let 
loose  a  blast  at  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public. 

Collins  charged  that  the  Fund  was 
investing  its  tax-exempt  $15,000,000 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  in  the 
writing  of  scholarly-seeming  reports  and 
the  promotion  of  dignified-appearing 
forums  which  soft-pedal  communist  ac- 
tivities in  the  U.  S.  and  assail  criticism 
of  communism. 

Headlines  tended  to  focus  on  the  fact 
that  the  big  Legion  and  the  rich  Fund 
were  feuding.  Somewhat  sidetracked 
was  the  serious  import  of  Collins' 
charges  that  a  multimillion  dollar  tax- 
exempt  colossus  is  buying  suds  for  red 
brainwash  attempts  in  the  U.  S. 

Now  the  Fuad  for  the  RepubHc  has 
put  the  show  back  on  the  main  track.  In 
June  it  released  a  brand-new  work  paid 
for  and  publislied  by  the  Fund. 

The  new  Fund  enterprise  is  "Report 
on  Blacklisting"  in  two  volumes,  by 
John  Cogley. 

In  a  preface,  tlie  Fund  praises  the 
\  olumes  as  a  fine  analysis  and  disclaims 
responsibility  for  them. 

John  Cogley  and  a  staff  underwritten 
by  the  Fund  worked  several  years  to 
compile  the  new  "study."  It  deals  with 
so-called  "blacklisting"  in  the  movies 
(Vol.  I)  and  in  radio  and  TV  (Vol.  II). 

It  is  a  broad  attack  on  the  exposure 
of  communism  in  the  entertainment 
world,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
passage  in  594  pages  that  would  offend 
the  communist  party. 

Sponsorship  by  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
pu])Iic  gives  Cogley 's  report  an  impor- 
tance that  has  been  widely  recognized 
by  reviewers  and  is  recognized  here. 

Although  decked  in  a  scholarly  cloak, 
this  report's  unscholarly  substance  has 
i)een  widely  protested  by  reviewers. 
Sidney  Hook,  N.Y.U.  philosophy  prof. 


scolded  Cogley's  bias,  his  "manipula- 
tion" of  facts  and  his  dodging  of  basic 
issues  in  a  review  in  the  iVei<;  York  Times 
of  July  22. 

Cogley,  who  easily  characterizes 
critics  of  his  type  of  thinking  as  "ex- 
treme rightwingers,"  would  have  a  ter- 
rible time  making  a  "rightwinger"  of 
Prof.  Hook. 

Background  of  "Report  on  Blacklist- 
ing" is  the  widely  known  fact  that  both 
Hollywood  and  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try have  made  great  strides  in  cleaning 
their  houses  of  communists  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years. 

Cogley  champions  the  entertainers 
who  have  been  pushed  out  of  Holly- 
wood and  broadcasting  in  the  reaction 
against  communist  infiltration.  To  him, 
communism  is  merely  "politics"  and 
those  who  have  lost  out  in  Hollywood 
or  broadcasting  careers  because  of  com- 
munist affiliations  have  been  "blacklist- 
ed" because  of  their  "political  beliefs." 

Innocent  ? 

At  no  point  in  his  "analysis "  does 
Cogley  find  that  any  of  the  displaced 
entertainers  have  done  anytliing  them- 
selves that  has  contributed  to  their 
dilemma.  They  have  just  been  "black- 
listed "—out  of  a  clear  sky,  it  would  seem. 

American  Legion  Posts,  the  National 
American  Legion,  Catholic  organiza- 
tions, anti-communists,  columnists,  stu- 
dio executives.  Congressional  commit- 
tees. Wall  Street,  and  other  "extreme 
rightwingers "  have  deprived  entertain- 
ment world  persons  of  their  rights,  it 
appears. 

Cogley  summarizes  some  of  the  his- 
tory of  red  progress  in  Hollywood  over 
a  twenty-year  period  beginning  in  the 
mid-Tliirties,  and  omits  more.  This  his- 
tory he  tells  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  as 
if  he  were  reporting  the  Chicago  grain 
market  prices  on  a  dull  day. 

The  tone  changes  sharply  when  he  is 
instead  dealing  with  the  public  reaction 
against  entertainment  communism. 


Then  his  language  becomes  deroga- 
tory, and  critics  of  communism  are 
painted  in  ludicrous  colors. 

By  contrast,  a  reader  taking  his  first 
dip  into  this  subject  on  Cogley's  pages 
would  never  suspect  that  many  who 
are  treated  kindly  in  the  report  have 
been  identified  over  and  over  again  as 
the  ringleaders  of  Hollywood's  commu- 
nist penetration.  This  is  not  reported. 

Other  omissions  in  the  report  protect 
Cogley's  carefully  nurtured  attitudes. 
Notably,  there  is  no  analysis  in  the  re- 
port of  the  purposes,  motives  or  methods 
of  the  communist  plot,  or  any  hint  that 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  object  to 
it  have  any  rational  basis  for  their  ob- 
jections. 

As  Prof.  Hook  aptly  pointed  out:  "It 
is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Cogley  .  .  .  organized 
the  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
argue  for  his  own  position."  In  fact,  a 
study  paid  for  by  tax-exempt  funds  on 
the  basis  that  it  is  "educational"  should 
not  have  any  overly  strong  position  of 
its  own.  Then  it  becomes  propaganda, 
or  pamphleteering,  and  its  claim  to 
being  "educational "  is  flimsy. 

But  Cogley's  main  subject  is  "black- 
listing." 

The  American  Legion  and  the  movie 
studios  take  a  bad  beating  from  Cogley's 
pen  as  ringleaders  of  the  thing  that  his 
report  calls  "blacklisting." 

What  is  "blacklisting?" 

Cogley  doesn't  say  what  he  means  by 
the  phrase. 

In  fact,  in  the  major  movie  studios 
there  is  an  openly  declared  bar  against 
employment  of  known  communists  or 
persons  who  have  defied  Congress  when 
queried  about  communism. 

This  policy  is  old  hat.  It  was  publicly 
stated  by  the  major  studios  in  1947,  and 
has  been  backed  up  by  the  courts  in  test 
cases  long  since  (notably  RKO  vs.  Paul 
Jarrico.) 

That  is  the  closest  thing  to  a  blacklist 
that  exists  in  the  movies.  It  is  not  a  hard 
and  fast  blacklist  (i.e.:  a  permanent  bar 
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against  spocified  iiicli\ idiials ) .  Since 
1951  the  studios  have  made  it  possible 
for  a  person  in  either  barred  category 
wlio  convincingly  renounces  his  pre- 
vious position  to  redeem  his  employ- 
ability. 

But  as  the  Cogley  report  develops,  it 
includes  in  "blacklisting"  not  just  the 
studios'  open  refusal  to  hire  persons 
with  unsavory  communist  connections, 
but  almost  any  action  that  tends  to  ex- 
pose communism  or  any  publicity  given 
to  communist  activities. 

Congress  appears  in  the  report  to 
"blacklist"  if  it  discovers  and  publishes 
details  of  the  communist  conspiracy. 

The  American  Legion  "blacklists '  if 
it  gives  publicity  to  Congressional  find- 
ings, or  if  it  informs  its  members  of  the 
activities  of  the  communists  in  America. 

Judge  Robert  Morris,  now  chief  coun- 
sel to  the  \J.  S.  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  re\iewing  Cogley 's  re- 
port in  Atucrica,  points  out  that  this  line 
of  thinking  demands  that  everybody  be 
neutral  except  the  communists. 

"Sloganeering" 

Says  Judge  Morris:  "He  [Cogley] 
bulks  together  all  anti-communist  ac- 
tivity under  the  dread  umbrella  of 
'blacklisting.'  " 

The  effect  of  this  "sloganeering"  of 
Cogley's  is,  says  Judge  Morris,  that  Cog- 
ley "makes  it  harder  than  it  was  before 
for  decent  men  to  take  a  stand"  against 
communism  in  the  United  States. 

At  first,  one  might  think  Cogley's  is 
another  report  based  upon  genuine 
sympathy  for  innocent  persons  who 
might  become  wrongly  "blacklisted" 
through  error,  and  lack  any  way  to  set 
the  record  straight  about  themselves. 

That,  of  course,  was  a  very  serious 
problem  which  had  to  be  faced  by  the 
major  studios  when  they  determined  to 
get  rid  of  the  communists  in  their  in- 
dustry. To  help  them  in  this  difficult  job 
the  studios  asked  and  enjoyed  the  free 
service  and  counsel  of  many  eminent 
experts  on  communism  and  communist 
fronts,  such  as  columnist  George  Sokol- 


sky,  former  mo\ie  union  head  Ron' 
Brewer,  and  The  American  Legion. 

The  studios  offered  every  person  in 
the  film  industry  with  red  front  associa- 
tions an  opportunity  to  state  his  case. 
As  a  result  of  a  long,  thankless,  difficult 
and  sensitive  job,  the  reputations  and 
livelihood  of  between  85  and  95  per  cent 
of  the  film  workers  so  invoKed  were 
restored. 

Cogley's  report  takes  a  new  and  start- 
ling turn,  seldom  noted  heretofore  in 
anything  but  openly  pro-communist 
publications,  when  it  launches  as  bitter 
an  attack  against  helping  the  innocently 
involved  to  clear  their  names  as  it  does 
against  the  open  studio  policy  of  giving 
the  boot  to  communists. 

Cogley  derides  the  tremendous  job 
of  the  studios  in  helping  the  innocent. 
His  report  pecks  away  at  it,  fussing  with 
the  details  (which  Cogley  does  not 
know  too  well) ,  giving  credence  to  every 
unfavorable  rumor  about  it,  backing  up 
the  attack  with  quotes  from  unnamed 
persons,  citing  at  length  case  histories 
of  "wronged"  persons  without  naming 
them,  and  damning  the  whole  remark- 
able and  unparalleled  accomplishment 
as  "clearance  "—as  bad  a  word  in  Cog- 
ley's dictionary  as  "blacklisting." 

He  builds  his  attack  on  "clearance" 
with  Hollywood  curbstone  gossip,  with 
quotes  from  correspondence  between 
unnamed  persons.  Many  of  the  unnamed 
witnesses  quoted  extensively  by  Cogley 
to  make  his  case  against  "clearance" 
openly  brag  that  they  refused  to  discuss 
their  "politics"  (i.e.:  association  with 
communist  activities)  with  the  studio 
heads  when  given  the  chance. 

Lost  Camouflage 

At  first  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Cogley 
should  object  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
more  or  less  innocently  involved,  of 
whom  there  were  hundreds  in  Holly- 
wood alone. 

But  Cogley's  logic  emerges  from  time 
to  time  in  this  way:  Every  time  an  in- 
nocent was  "cleared "  it  made  the  "un- 
cleared" more  conspicuous. 

Such  reasoning  parallels  remarkably 


closcK'  the  eommuuists'  own  hatred  ol 
"clearance. "  In  the  days  when  so  main- 
of  their  victims  in  Hollywood  were  in 
hot  water,  the  communists  encouraged 
their  sense  of  indignation  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  The  party  line  screamed  that 
the  "accused"  had  "no  platform"  fiom 
which  to  "si)eak  out  '  and  clear  their 
names. 

But  when  the  studios  agreed  wilh 
this  part  of  the  commie  line  and  sud- 
denly produced  such  a  platform— and 
did  it  effectively— the  commuiust  anger 
knew  no  bounds. 

With  the  flies  lea\  ing  the  web,  the 
spiders  were  becoming  horribly  visible. 

Why  Cogley  shares  this  auger  is  not 
apparent  in  the  report. 

Martin  Quigley,  Jr.,  reviewing  Cog- 
ley's report  in  the  Motion  Picture  Heiahl 
of  June  30,  characterized  it  is  "unin- 
formed." 

He  has  a  point.  If  the  Finid  h)r  (lie 
Republic  had  seriously  tried  to  produce 
an  unslanted  study  of  the  repercussions 
of  the  communist  mess  in  the  entertain- 
ment world  it  could  have  chosen  a  bet- 
ter person  to  do  it  than  John  Cogley. 
Cogley  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
many  of  the  persons  who  had  the  most 
to  do  with  the  matters  he  reports.  Cog- 
ley and  his  staff  invaded  the  movie  and 
broadcasting  world  to  conduct  a  private 
investigation  of  matters  which  he  ques- 
tions the  right  of  the  Congress  itself  to 
examine.  This  double  standard  invited 
distrust  of  Cogley  and  his  staff  and 
helped  produce  the  vacuum  of  reliable 
information  in  the  report  noted  by  Quig- 
ley. 

Within  a  few  days  after  its  appear- 
ance, the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  hearings  to  re- 
view the  accuracy  of  the  allegations  and 
insinuations  which  appear  in  "Report  on 
Blacklisting."  It  heard  Cogley  himself 
and  took  testimony  from  many  persons 
linked  with  "blacklisting"  in  his  report. 

Committee  Chairman  Rep.  Francis 
Walter  (Pa.)  concluded  that  the  report 
wasn't  "worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on." 
Read  into  the  hearings  was  an  open 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Now...'^2,500  of  T« 

for  only 


NO  MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION... 

NO  SALESMAN  CALLS 


HOW  TO  ijur 


JUST  FILL  OUT  THE  APPLICATION,  AND  MAIL  IT  TO  PATRIOT.  SEND  NO  1 1 


Lower  Annual  Rates  Than  Any  Leading 
Non-participating  Company  in  the  U.  S.! 


HERE,  surely,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  life  insurance 
offers  ever  made.  Think  of  it!  You  can  now  have  $2,500 
of  term  life  insurance,  at  age  30,  for  only  $5.15  quarterly 
...  or  $19.05  annually.  Whatever  your  age,  the  annual  rate  is 
lower  than  that  of  any  leading  non-participating  company  in 
the  United  States.  See  table  at  right  for  rate  at  your  age. 

And  it's  so  easy,  so  simple,  to  obtain  your  policy  under 
Patriot's  unique  10-day  approval  offer.  No  salesman  calls  on 
you.  You  deal  directly  with  Patriot  ...  an  established,  progres- 
sive company  with  capital  and  surplus  in  excess  of  $10,000,000; 
licensed  to  operate  in  46  states  (all  but  Kansas  and  Wisconsin), 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii.  You  receive  the  actual 
policy  to  examine  for  ten  days  —  pay  nothing  until  you  decide 
you  want  to  keep  it! 

Remember:  The  greatest  protection  need  of  most  men  is  a 
guaranteed  cash  fund  for  their  families.  The  lowest-rate  kind  of 
life  insurance  you  can  buy  to  meet  this  need  is  term  insurance 
—  pure  protection  for  the  years  your  family  needs  it  most. 
Patriot's  RATEMASTER  policy  now  offers  you  this  protection 
at  remarkably  low  rates. 

Here  Are  The  Benefif  Highlights 
of  Patriot's  Ratemaster  Policy 

ir  We  will  pay  your  family  $2,500  or  $5,000  —  whichever 
amount  you  select  —  if  you  die  within  the  next  fifteen  years. 


ir  We  will  pay  your  family  double  the  amount  of  your  insurance 
in  the  event  of  your  accidental  death  as  defined  in  the  policy. 

ir  You  may  continue  your  insurance  after  the  fifteen  year  protec- 
tion period  .  .  .  regardless  of  the  condition  of  your  health  at  the 
time  .  .  .  simply  by  changing  your  RATEMASTER  policy  to  a 
straight  life  policy  at  the  premium  for  your  attained  age.  (For 
example,  at  age  30,  Patriot's  present  premium  for  a  straight  life 
policy  with  double  indemnity  is  $18.46  annually  per  $1,000.) 

Here's  How  You  Obtain  The  Ratemaster  Policy 
On  Patriot's  Ten-Day  Approval  Offer! 

Now  you  can  see  for  yourself  —  without  cost  or  obligation  — 
exactly  what  this  RATEMASTER  policy  contains,  and  how  it 
meets  your  needs. 

Here's  all  you  do:  simply  fill  out  the  application  printed  on 
this  page,  and  return  it  to  Patriot.  If  you're  accepted,  we'll  send 
your  policy  promptly  on  a  10-day  no-obligation  basis.  After  you 
have  read  it,  either  return  it  within  ten  days  or  send  in  your 
first  premium  payment. 

Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  this  unusual  offer 
.  .  .  particularly  when  you  can  do  so  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Mail  the  application  now  and  at  the  same  time  ask  for  addi- 
tional applications  for  other  members  of  your  family! 


*Based  on  published  rates  for  similar  policies  issued  by  the  top  50  such 
U.S.  companies,  ranked  according  to  amount  of  insurance  in  force. 


PATRIOT 

ONE  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  NEW  YORK 

Copyright  1956  by  Patriot  Life  Insurance  Company 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  -^^^ 


rm  Life  Insurance 
uarterly! 


(AT  AGE  30) 


ilY  LIFE  INSURANCE  THE  MODERN,  LOW-COST  WAY! 


THE  POLICY  IS  DELIVERED  BY  THE  POSTMAN.  NO  SALESMAN  CALLS! 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY,  SEE  HOW  THE  FAMILY  IS  PROTECTED  FOR  ONLY  PENNIES  A  DAY. 


15  YEAR  TERM  INSURANCE 
WITH  DOUBLE  INDEMNITY 

Choose  the  amount  and 
payment  plan  yon  prefer 

*9e      $2,500  Pelicy      $5,000  Policy 


neaiesi 
birthday 

Quarterly 

Annual 

Quarterly 

Annuel 

20 

$  4.35 

$16.10 

$  8.70 

$32.20 

21 

4.40 

16.20 

8.80 

32.40 

22 

4.40 

16.30 

8.80 

32.60 

23 

4.45 

16.45 

8.90 

32.90 

24 

4.50 

16.65 

9.00 

33.30 

25 

4.60 

16.90 

9.20 

33.80 

26 

4.65 

17.20 

9.30 

34.40 

27 

4.75 

17.55 

9.50 

35.10 

28 

4.85 

18.00 

9.70 

36.00 

29 

5.00 

18.50 

10.00 

37.00 

30 

5.15 

19.05 

10.30 

38.10 

31 

5.35 

19.70 

10.70 

39.40 

32 

5.55 

20.40 

11.10 

40.80 

33 

5.75 

21.25 

11.50 

42.50 

34 

6.00 

22,25 

12.00 

44.50 

35 

6.30 

23.25 

12.60 

46.50 

36 

6.60 

24.40 

13.20 

48.80 

37 

6.95 

25.70 

13.90 

51.40 

38 

7.35 

27.15 

14.70 

54.30 

39 

7.80 

28.75 

15.60 

57.50 

40 

8.25 

30.50 

16.50 

61.00 

41 

8.75 

32.35 

17.50 

64,70 

42 

9.30 

34.40 

18.60 

68.80 

43 

9.90 

36.60 

19.80 

73.20 

44 

10.55 

39.05 

21.10 

78.10 

45 

11.25 

41.70 

22.50 

83.40 

46 

12.05 

44.55 

24.10* 

89.10* 

47 

12.90 

47.70 

25.80* 

95.40* 

48 

13.85 

51.20 

27.70* 

102.40* 

49 

14.90 

55.05 

29.80* 

110.10* 

50 

16.05 

59.40 

32.10* 

118.80* 

51-65    Term  insurance  not  Issued  at  these  ages. 
Write  for  Information  about  plans  available, 

*Medical  examination  required  for  $5,000 
at  ages  46  to  50. 


PATRIOT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

One  Park  Avem  e.  INew  York  16,  IN.  Y. 

(Use  this  application  (or  ages  15-65  only.  Please  print  answers.) 

Your  Male  □ 

Name    Female  □ 

first  middle  last 

Home 

Address   

number  and  street  city,  zone,  state 

Duties  or 

Employed  by   job  title   


Height   Weight 

ft. -inches 


Kind  of 
Policy 


Date  of 
birth    .  . 


pounds 


RATEMASTER 


WITH  DOUBLE  INDEMNITY 


month,  doy,  year 

Amount  of 
Insurance 


$2,500 
$5,000 


Premium 
Plan: 


□  Qoor»er/y         □  Annual 


Amount  of  Patriot  policies 

Premium  $    now  carried  $. 


Name  of                                                                                    How  related 
Beneficiary   to  you?   

first  middle  lost 

Has  any  life  insurance  company  ever  offered  you  a  policy  at  higher  than 
standard  rates,  or  refused  to  insure  you?  □  Yes 

Have  you  ever  had  or  been  treated  for  heart  trouble  or  high  blood  pressure; 
cancer,  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  epilepsy  or  nervous  disorder;  stomao  troubie 
or  any  ailment  of  the  kidneys,  gall  bladder  or  liver?  M  Yes 


□  No 


□  No 

Have  you  been  examined  or  treated  by  a  doctor  during  the  past  two  years?  □  Yes  □  No 
Please  explain  fully  any  "yes"  answer.  Include  date,  reason,  doctor's  name  and  address. 


The  above  answers  are  complete  and  true,  and  any  physician  who  has  examined  or  treated  me 
is  authoriied  to  disclose  any  information  thereby  acquired.  I  agree  that  the  insurance  will 
become  effective  only  when,  while  I  am  in  good  health,  a  policy  is  delivered  to  me  and  the 
first  premium  is  paid  in  full  and  accepted  by  the  Company.  If  the  policy  delivered  differs  from 
that  applied  for,  this  application  shall  be  for  such  policy,  except  that  no  change  shall  be  made 
as  to  amount,  classification,  plan  or  benefits,  unless  agreed  to  in  writing  by  me. 


Dole  . 
10-127 


19. 


Signed: 


1  74 


(Continued  from  page  31) 
letter  to  the  entertainment  industry  from 
Nat  l  Legion  Cmdr  J.  Addington  Wag- 
ner, complimenting  the  industry  on  its 
handling  of  the  communist  problem  in 
recent  years  and  offering  the  continued 
backing  of  the  Legion. 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic  paid  for 
Cogley's  report  in  advance  and  praised 
it  in  the  end.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  fresh 
example,  and  a  clear  example,  of  what 
Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Seaborn  Collins  meant 
in  his  complaints  about  the  Fund  a  year 
ago. 

Is  Cogley's  report  "for  the  Republic?  " 
Its  persistent  theme  that  all  exposure  of 
communism  is  "blacklisting"  is  a  service 
to  the  communists. 

If  the  Fund's  efforts  succeed  in  help- 
ing that  bad  word  to  be  hurled  indis- 
criminately at  all  anti-communist  ac- 
tivity in  the  U.  S.  it  will  deserve  to  be 
"the  Fund  against  the  Republic." 

The  Communist  Party  is  so  broke  and 
badly  bent  in  the  United  States  today 
that  it  would  have  a  difficult  job  placing 
tliis  new  defense  of  its  right  to  secrecy 
in  many  public  and  school  libraries.  Pos- 
sibly the  Fund  for  the  Republic  plans 
to  achie\  e  such  distribution  with  its  tax- 
free  money. 

It  will  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 
Meanwhile,  the  entire  connection  of  the 
Fund  with  the  Cogley  report  reopens 
tlie  question  of  what  sort  of  acti\ities 
should  be  permitted  to  operate  on  a 
tax-free  basis. 

EDUCATION: 

W  hat  To  Do  About  It 

American  Education  Week  falls  on  a 
meaningful  date  this  year.  It  is  the  week 
of  November  11-17.  It  opens  on  Veter- 
ans' Day,  Sunday,  Nov.  11.  It  was  35 
years  ago,  in  1921,  that  The  American 
Legion  first  proposed  that  American 
Education  Week  be  observed  annually. 
Ne\\'  Post  Commanders  should  plan 
some  observance  of  the  week  in  con- 
jiinction  with  their  schools. 


An  innovation  in  this  year's  American 
Education  Week  is  the  oljservance  of 
National  Teachers'  Day  on  Friday,  Nov. 
16  to  honor  the  teaching  profession.  At 
the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ings in  May  a  resolution  supporting  in- 
clusion of  such  a  day  was  passed. 

The  resolution  pointed  out  that,  out- 
side of  home  and  church,  "our  teachers 
have  the  great  responsibility  of  molding 
the  character  of  our  children." 

The  Nat'l  Americanism  Commission 
suggests  that  Posts  contact  local  clergy- 
men, and  suggest  to  them  that  on  Sun- 
day Nov.  11  sermons  should  take  note 
of  American  Education  Week  and  might 
start  the  week  off  by  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  the  religious  education  of  our 
youth. 

Since  Nov.  11  is  Sunday,  Veterans 
Day  will  actually  be  celebrated  on  Mon- 
day, Nov.  12.  The  Americanism  Com- 
mission suggests  that  Legion  speakers 
make  prominent  mention  of  American 
Education  Week  in  Veterans  Day 
speeches.  There  is  no  more  appropriate 
theme  than  that  those  who  fought  for 
their  country  look  to  America's  youth 
to  preserve  the  values  for  which  they 
once  fought  on  foreign  soil,  and  that  we 
look  to  and  support  the  schools  in  the 
preparation  of  youth  to  assume  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Finther  suggestions  for  every  day  in 
American  Education  Week,  and  for  sup- 
port of  education  all  year,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pamphlet  "36th  Obser\- 
ance,  American  Education  Week,"  pub- 
lished by  Nat'l  Hq  and  available 
through  Legion  Dep't  offices. 

UNCLAIMED  MONEY,  III: 

W  ho  Owns  It? 

The  persons  named  below  have  at 
least  $200  coming  to  them  from  the 
Army. 

Most  of  them  are  former  GIs  or  their 
dependents. 

The  Army  tried  to  send  each  of  them 


a  check  it  owed  them,  to  addresses  at 
the  towns  listed. 

The  Post  Office  returned  the  checks. 

The  Army  still  has  the  checks  and 
would  like  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  rightful  owners,  if  it  can  find  them. 

Are  you  one  of  the  persons  listed,  or 
do  you  know  someone  who  might  be? 

All  told,  the  Armv  has  more  than 
18,000  such  checks. 

We  ran  two  different  lists  in  earlier 
issues,  and  will  run  more  in  the  futiue. 

Meanwhile,  go  over  these  names  to 
see  if  you  can  spot  yourself  or  someone 
you  know. 

If  so,  contact  Undeliveialjle  CIteck 
Section,  Special  Claims  Division,  Fi- 
nance Center,  U.  S.  Army,  Indianapolis 
49,  Indiana. 

Adams,  FcUon,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Albers,  Albert  G.,  Fillaniook,  Oreg. 
Alemeido,  Edmund  J.,  Pismo  Beach,  Calif. 
Allen,  Willie  J.,  Greenville,  S.C 
Alongi,  Frank  J.,  New  York.  N.\'. 

Alton,  Cleo  G.,  Robinson,  Mo. 
Anderko,  Samuel,  Cicero,  III. 
Anderson,  Gene  R.,  Salem.  Oreg. 
Anderson,  Gertrude,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Anderson,  LaQuita  J.,  Anderson.  Mo. 

Archamheau,  George  B.,  Neenah,  Mich. 
Archamho,  Murland  L.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Asberr.v,  Carson,  New  Castle,  Ind. 
A.vala,  .lulio  R.,  Toa  Alta,  P.  R. 

Baile.v,  Lewis  E.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Barber,  Donald  E.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Barber,  Julian  L.,  Aurora,  Colo. 
Barden,  Charles  J.,  Foley,  Ala. 
Bariier,  Conrad,  Bravosburg.  Pa. 

Barnes,  Henr.v,  Natchez,  Miss. 
Barrea,  Ralph  A.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Batiste,  Ernest,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Bauer,  Emma,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Bavter,  Samuel  B.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bell,  Johnnie  E.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Bell,  Lac.v  X.,  Fayetteville.  N.C. 
Beltran,  Mack  R.,  Round  Rock.  Tex. 
Bennett,  Leslie  H.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Natalie  H.,  Jacksonville  Beach, 
Fla. 

Clas,  Carmelo,  Orocovis.  P.R. 
Collins,  Wilburn  E.,  Greenville.  Tenn. 
Colon  Martinez,  Tomas,  Arecibo,  P.R. 
Crawford,  James  H.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Crimmons,  Carroll  E.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cruz,  Fermen  E.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Cumiui!,  Robert  P.,  Camp  Stewart,  Ga. 
Cursio,  Alfred  A.,  Chicago.  111. 

Dale,  Dorothy  Mae,  Sausalito.  Calif. 
David  Ortiz,  Juan,  Las  Flores.  P  R. 
Davis,  Johnie,  Newark,  N.J. 
Dean,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  Newark.  N.J. 
Del  Rio,  Rudolph  J.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dodson,  Charles  E.,  Alton.  111. 


MOKE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS  FOR  1936-57 


OHIO  PANAMA  S.CAROLINA  S.  DAKOTA  TKNNFSSEE  WYOMING 


FRED  W.  THACKKK     JOHN  W.  0•CO^NELL      HERBERT  D.  BLACK      EARL  E.  HOEI  st  (11  K       Wll  I.LVM  S.  TODD        JAMES  R.  COI  LTER 
I'ost  162  I'ost  3  I'ost  .14  Post  I'osI  J  Post  2 

Marion  Gatun  Rock  Hill  Kutrick  KIngsport  Gillette 
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Imperial  Model  625-PA  or  725-PA  Automatic  Power-Air 

Another  beautiful  thing 
about  this  heater 
is  the  price ! 


BOYS  NATION: 

Youth  iii  hs  Best 

Legionnaires  will  enjoy  reading  the 
words  of  Tlie  Wasliington  Star  regarding 
the  1956  American  Legion  Boys  Nation 
(see  pic  this  page. ) 

Boys  Nation  came  to  a  climax  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  campns,  on  July 


Vice  Pres.  Nixon  meets  Gilbert  Shasha 
and  Rob't  Deh'sa  (both  of  Connecticut), 
rival  candidates  for  vice-j)residency  of 
1956  Boys'  Nation.  Shasha  was  victor. 


23,  with  the  election  of  John  Lee  Frye 
and  Gilbert  Shasha  as  President  and 
Vice  President.  Frye  comes  from  Hnnt- 
ington,  W.  Va.  Shasha  is  from  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  Both  are  17. 

Said  the  Star,  in  an  editorial  called 
"Youth  at  Its  Best:" 

"Not  the  least  interesting  of  Wash- 
ington's current  visitors  are  the  96  teen- 
agers taking  part  in  The  American  Le- 
gion's 11th  annual  Boys  Nation.  Repre- 
senting 47  States  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  they  have  come  here  to  learn  all 
that  they  can  about  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  They  have 
been  selected  to  do  this  from  among 
20,000  youngsters  who  participated 
some  weeks  ago  in  the  Legion's  similar 
state-wide  programs  [Boys'  States.] 
They  have  already  established  them- 
selves as  popular  and  outstanding  stu- 
dents in  their  schools  back  home.  And 
one  of  these  days  when  they  are  mature 
men,  more  than  a  few  of  them  may  re- 
turn to  this  capitol  city  to  play,  in  real 
life,  the  executive,  judicial  or  legislative 
roles  that  they  are  simulating  now  for 
educational  purposes. 

"In  any  event  these  young  men,  aver- 
aging 17  years  of  age,  have  the  stuff 
that  makes  for  good  citizenship  and 
good  public  service.  Certainly,  with 
their  mixttne  of  youthful  bounce  and 
serious  mindedness,  they  are  refreshing 
and  reassuring  to  contemplate  at  a  time 
when  juvenile  delinquency  is  in  the 
news  to  a  depressing  and  perhaps  even 
alarming  degree.  The  American  Legion 
deserves  commendation  for  its  annual 


Take  advantage  of  this  Duo-Therm  Pre- 
season offer  of  a  brand  new  Duo-Therm 
oil  heater  and  S30.00  Power-Air  Blower 
— all  for  the  price  of  the  heater  alone! 

What  better  reason  to  replace  your 
old-fashioned  heater  with  a  modern 
Duo-Therm!  Exclusive  Dual  Chamber 
Burner  gets  more  heat  from  every  drop 
of  oil.  All-steel  heat  chamber  puts  heat 
in  your  home  faster . . .  doesn't  soak  up 


heat  like  old-fashioned  cast-iron.  Duo- 
Therm's  Automatic  Power-Air  puts  lazy 
ceiling  heat  to  work  for  new  "living  level" 
comfort,  wall-to-wall,  room-to-room. 

So  live  a  little!  Enjoy  real  comfort 
plus  a  bright  new  look  to  your  living 
room.  All  this  plus  extra  savings,  if  you'll 
see  your  Duo-Therm  man  soon.  Offer 
good  for  limited  time. 

And  what's  a  better  time  than  today? 


SAVE  $20  on  this  handsome  GAS  consolette! 

Limiled  time  only.  Mayfair  Model  1304-SP-PA — 
fully  vented.  Complete  with  Power-Air  Blower,  auto- 
matic safety  shut-off.  Equaflame  Burner  available  for 
any  type  gas,  including  bottled  or  bulk  LP. 

Duo-Therm  offers  a  wide  range  of  gas.  oil  or  LPG 
models,  1-  to  6-room  capacity.  Styles  and  finishes  to 
beautify  any  room. 


Duo-Therm 


lor  Fully  Automatic  heat 
wherever  you  need  it 


Home  Heaters  •  Water  Heaters  •  Gas  Incinerators  •  Power  Mowers  •  Snow  Removers 
Products  of  Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  Lansing  3,  Michigan 
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WE'VE  GOT  YOUR  SIZE 

i4t  QuiJuo*ted  Qoffufcyit 


SIZES 
5  to  14 
WIDTHS 
\  AA  to  EEE 


SOME  STYLES  ^  q 
TO  SIZE  10 
WIOTHS  AAA  TO  EEEE 


K^APP  Shoes 

\  The  size  you  need  ...  in  the  styles  you 
%i\iiu  ...  at  factory-direct  prices!  17,400 
individual  sizes  —  170  smart  styles.  For 
Dress,  Sport  and  Work  ...  all  with 
Knapp  Cushioned  Comfort  and  superb 
quality.  Permanent  record  kept  of  your 
size  and  style.  Mail  coupon  today  for 
the  name  of  your  local  Knapp  Shoe 
Counselor. 

WRITE    FOR    FREE   STYLE  FOLDER 


KNAPP  BROS.  SHOE  MFG.  CORP. 
DEPT.  47B  BROCKTON,  Af\ASS. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE. 


Prevents  rust! 

3-IN-ONE  Oil  is  the  perfect  way  to 
protect  planes,  chisels,  other  line 
tools.  Forms  a  lasting  shield  of 
rust  protection  and  leaves  no 
gummy  deposit. 

"S-IN-ONEIOIL 


1^  Jl  ' 


YES,  100  TOY  SOLDIERS  FOR  $1 

To  introduce  our  line  of  molded  plastic  toys,  we'll  ship 
you  100  Toy  Soldiers  for  only  $1.  This  big  colorful  d^sort- 
ment  includes  4  Riflemen,  8  Machinegunners,  8  Sharp- 
shooters, 4  Infantrymen,  8  Officers,  8  Cannon,  4  Bazooka- 
men,  4  Marksmen,  4  Tanks,  4  Trucks,  4  Jeeps,  4  Battle- 
ships, 4  Cruisers,  4  Sailors,  8  WAVES,  8  WACs,  4  Bomb- 
ers and  8  Jet  Planes.  Each  toy  is  completely  assembled, 
designed  to  scale,  and  measure  up  to  4'/2"  Order  several 
sets  NOW;  your  kiddies  will  love  them  Send  $1.00  plus 
25«  for  postage  and  handling  for  each  set  of  100  toys  tO: 

SUNSET  HOUSE 
474  Sunset  Building  Hollywood  46,  California 
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effort— through  the  Boys  Nation  pro- 
gram—to bring  out  and  encourage  such 
youngsters.  The  project  is  helpful  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  both  its  directors 
and  participants  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  it." 

RELIGION: 

In  Legion  Tradition 

"This  is  the  first  time  I've  been  to 
church  in  five  years,"  said  a  wheel-chair 
veteran  at  the  Wood,  Wisconsin,  \A 
Domiciliary  Home  recently. 

When  asked  why,  it  turned  out  the 
man  was  far  from  irreligious. 

"There  was  no  one  to  push  the  wheel 
chair  until  The  American  Legion  fur- 
nished this  escort  service,"  he  explained. 

Today,  the  62  Posts  in  Milwaukee 
County  take  turn-about  sending  a  dele- 
gation to  the  Home  on  Sundays  to  escort 
the  disabled,  the  wheel-chair  f)atients 
and  the  blind  to  church  services,  under 
a  plan  worked  out  by  the  Milwaukee 
American  Legion  County  Council.  Leon 
A.  Rogalski,  Hospital  Liaison  Chmn  for 
the  Council  heads  up  the  program.  Each 
Post  sends  a  church  party  once  every 
62  weeks. 

Previously,  a  smaller  group  of  Le- 
gionnaires had,  for  five  years,  pro\  ided 
a  church  escort  for  disabled  veterans  in 
the  Home  on  the  second  .Sunday  of  each 
month.  The  present  plan  was  worked 
out  when  veterans  at  tlie  Home  ex- 
pressed a  a  wish  to  be  taken  to  ser\  ices 
every  Sunday. 

Li  the  last  year.  Chairman  Rogalski 
has  only  been  to  his  own  church  four 
times.  He's  been  at  the  Wood  VA  Cen- 
ter on  escort  duty  on  all  other  Sundays, 
a  mission  which  undoubtedly  will  sit 
well  Upstairs. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 

The  citation  of  an  indix  idual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is  a 
testimonial  by  those  who  know  him  best 
that  he  lias  served  The  American  Legion 
well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previous- 
ly unpublished  life  memberships  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States. 

Sylvester   Herrera    (1945)   and  John  A.  Reillv 

(1949)  and  Gii.y  J.  Gaston  (1950).  Post  1.  Phoenix. 

Soichi  FuKni  (19561.  Post  525.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

Felix  Pogliano  (1956),  Posl  1.  Denver,  Colo. 

F.ddie  Hnmer  (1956),  Post  .^2.  Hialeah.  Fla. 

Georee  G.  Speir  and  Panl  J.  Milchell  (both 
19461  and  William  L.  Johnson  (1950),  Post  ^72. 
Chicat'o,  III. 

Arlhur  H.  Schwinsendorf  (19511  and  Thomas 
IJ.    Grantham    (1952)   and   Wallace   C.  LelMere 

11953).  P.>sl  474.  Mattcson.  III. 

Harry  Ford  and  Herhert  W.  Porter  (both  19S2), 
Post  517,  Chicauo,  III. 

Walter  A.  S.immers  (1952),  Post  522,  Prophels- 
lown.  III. 

Sam  J.  I.ober  (1954).  Posl  527.  Cissna  Park,  111, 

Frnest  I>.  Waldl  (1948),  Post  626.  Broadview,  III. 

John  C.  Hushes  (1951)  and  Edward  A.  Drei- 
nieycr  (195,^).  Post  645,  Herrin,  111, 

John  R.  HeidinKer  (1949).  Post  670.  Algonquin. 
III. 

Harold  E.  Morris  (I94S)  and  Charles  H.  Tiliis 

(1950)  ,  Post  214,  Ciarv,  Ind. 

Timothy  J.  Buckley  (1946)  and  Jake  W.  Lindscy 

(1947).  Post  39,  Arlington,  Mass. 
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J.  Leo  Ash  (1951),  Post  303,  Swansea,  Mass, 

Edgar  G.  Kelley  (1954),  Post  19,  Detroit,  Mich, 

James  B.  Elliott  (1943)  and  Otto  E.  Bussier 
(1944),  Post  166,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Floyd  D.  Borst  and  Harry  L.  Wrigh  (both  1954), 
Post  235.  Brighton.  Mich. 

Walter  Gesell  and  Walter  Peikert  and  Leo  C. 
LaFrance  (all  1956).  Post  9.  Winona,  Minn. 

Dr.  I.  George  Wiltrout  (1948)  and  Edward  J. 
Mendick  (1954),  Post  331.  Oslo.  Minn, 

Lee  Knight  (1952),  Post  6,  Corinth,  Miss. 

T.  H.  Loy  and  Russel  S.  Bagby  and  W.  A. 
Oglesby  (all  1951),  Post  126.  Aurora.  Mo. 

Morris  Glazier  (1952)  and  Roy  Livingston  (1954), 
Post  .302,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  M.  Dale  (1945).  Post  6,  Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

Edward  H.  Barber  and  Charles  J.  Miller  (both 
1954).  Post  93,  Trenton,  N,J, 

Ralph  S.  Heaton  and  Walter  F.  Morin  (both 
1954),  Post  111.  Closter,  N,J. 

Michael  Tressy  (1946)  and  Michael  J.  Kelly 
(1947)  and  Thomas  H.  Saint  Aubin  (1953)  Post 
206,  Rochester.  N.Y, 

Paul  Gould  and  Albert  A.  Buchholz  (both  1946). 
Posl  340.  New  York.  N,^'. 

Herbert  Brownlee  and  Frank  J.  .Mahcr  (both 
1947).  Post  496,  New  York,  N  Y. 

Leo  V.  Lanning  and  Henrv  J.  Liipps  and  John 
J.  Dreschcr  (all  1950),  Post  665,  Bullalo,  N.Y, 

Msgr.  Edward  A.  Loehr  (19491  and  Frank  li. 
Symons  (19501  and  Francis  E.  Liszanckie  (1951). 
Post  9,30,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 

Joseph  A.  Rizzo  and  Peter  Governale  (both 
1950),  Post  1060,  Brooklyn,  N,Y, 

R.  L.  Vanpoole  and  Tobias  L.  File  (both  1956). 
Post  14,  Salisbury,  N,C, 

Peter  Schuessler  and  John  F.  Tester  (both  1955) 
and  Anton  Indergaard  (1956),  Post  144,  Belfield, 
N,  Dak. 

Orland  M.  Wollord  and  Albert  W.  Chutes  (both 

1956),  Post  64,  Marietta,  Ohio, 

Fona  James  Brink  (1952),  Post  178,  Grove,  Okia, 
Jackson   R.    Dodson  (1954).  Post   62,  Punxsu- 

tawney.  Pa. 

John  W.  Schaefer  (1926)  and  .\lbert  E.  Hermann 
(1927)  and  James  J.  McGuigan  11931)  and  Louis 
W.  Rupp  (1933),  Post  153,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Aristide  Bergeron  (1942),  Post  9.  Manville.  R.I. 

Louis  Jiannine  (1946).  Post  2.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Billie  Blount  and  Arthur  Lvnch  and  Raymond 
A.  Gray  (all  1949).  Post  17,  Greenville,  Tex, 

Frank  E.  Gilman  (1943)  and  Ralph  E.  Goodrich 
(1944)  and  Joseph  A.  Sweeney  (1945)  and  Elliott 
W.  Burdett  (1946),  Post  1,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Herman  W.  Thoreson  (1956),  Post  185,  Granls- 
burg.  Wis. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships."  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  .5th  Ave.,  New- 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Date  of  award  is  re- 
quested in  all  cases. 


FRIDLEY  REPORT: 

Pins  Leofion  Down 

The  craze  for  in\ estigating  Commis- 
sions to  do  a  statistical  hatchet  job  on 
aiiNone  who's  caught  standing  out  in  the 
open  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Frid- 
ley  (no  last  name),  office  cat  of  The 
American  Legion  Magazine. 

Fridley,  a  tabby  with  a  trace  of 
Siamese  who  came  up  the  hard  way 
through  the  alleys,  has  just  released  the 
Fridley  Report,  put  out  by  the  Fridle\' 
Commission,  made  up  of  Fridley  and 
nobod\'  else.  "Putting  out  reports  like 
tliis  is  fun,"  he  said. 

The  Report  is  an  inside  job,  charging 
The  American  Legion  with  waste,  neg- 
ligence, duplication,  silliness  and  other 
words  to  be  found  in  and  out  of  dic- 
tionaries. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  siicli  a  report 
has  realh'  pinned  the  goods  on  the  Le- 
gion, and  shows  that  Fridley  can  say 
more  than:  "Meow." 

"I  seen  the  Legion's  weakness  and  I 
took  aim,"  says  Commissioner  Fridley. 
"Boom." 

The  Fridley  Report  alleges  that  slow- 
ness in  paying  American  Legion  dues 


will,  when  projected  to  the  year  2000, 
result  in  the  needless  wa^te  of  more 
than  22  million  man-hours  by  Post  com- 
manders, finance  officers  and  member- 
ship chairmen. 

Commissioner  Fridley  released  the 
startling  figure  that  100,000  Legion- 
naires pay  their  annual  dues  more  than 
seven  months  late  each  year,  while  more 
than  a  million  ante  up  from  one  to  three 
months  late. 

"Dues,"  reported  Commissioner  Frid- 
ley, "are  actually  due  before  October  20 
each  year." 

The  Report  anticipates  "astronomical 
savings"  in  the  work  of  Posts,  Depart- 
ments and  the  National  organization  if 
all  members  would  "ante  up  for  1957 
under  their  own  steam  before  Oct.  20, 
1956." 

Cites  Big  Numbers 

"Our  Commission,"  says  the  Report, 
"turned  one  statistician  loose  to  prove 
our  slant  on  this  without  requiring  him 
to  tell  the  truth. 

"His  chart  is  the  one  we  hand  out  to 
the  papers.  It  shows  that  the  energy 
spent  getting  late  dues  paid  in  The 
American  Legion  by  the  year  2000  will 
amount  to  37  vigintillion  ergs  and  will 
consume  an  unnecessarv  expenditure  of 
325,961,567,987,098,765,647  man- 
hours. 


"But,"  added  Commissioner  Fridley, 
"this  fellow  was  lying.  Actually,  waste 
caused  by  late  dues  payment  at  the 
present  rate  will  only  amount  to  22  mil- 
lion man-hours  in  the  next  44  years." 

The  Commissioner  based  his  estimate 
on  three  officers  of  each  Post  spending 
ten  hours  a  year  each  trying  to  get  the 
late  dues  in. 

"Activities  consuming  30  man-hours 
per  Post  per  year  will  include  wheedling 
cornered  buddies  at  the  intersection  of 
Main  and  \\'alnut;  drawing  up  and  post- 
ing 'Dues  R  Due"  signs;  posting  lists  of 
delinquents,  scratching  names  off  the 
lists;  listening  to  complaints  from  fel- 
lows who  finally  paid  but  weren't 
scratched  off;  billing;  rebilling;  planning 
how  to  approach  delinquents  to  collect 
without  seeming  to  dun  them;  approach- 
ing delinquents  without  seeming  to  dun 
them;  reading  and  answering  an  a\'erage 
of  14  reports  per  year  from  Department, 
District  and  County  offices  asking  how 
come  the  Post  stands  17th  in  the  Dis- 
trict in  current  paid-up  membership; 
and  announcing  that  'some  of  you  fel- 
lows haven't  paid  up  yet'  at  seven  suc- 
cessive Post  meetings. 

"You  take  three  officers  to  a  Post 
spending  a  combined  total  of  30  man- 
hours  a  year  on  this  labor,"  says  the  Re- 
port. "You  multiply  it  by  17,285  Posts. 


and  that  is  517,550  man-hours  spent  on 
this  unreasonable  activity  per  year. 
Times  44  years  until  the  year  2000  and 
you  have  a  projected  waste  of  22,772,- 
200  man-hours." 

Lots  of  Bother 

The  Report  says  that  the  Commission 
looked  "thoroughly"  into  any  "possible 
reasons"  for  paying  dues  late  that  would 
"justify"  the  alleged  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency. 

"You  don't  save  a  nickel  by  paying 
late,"  says  the  Report  flatly,  "you  just 
make  a  lot  of  bother." 

The  Report  ends  with  its  recommen- 
dation Number  One:  "The  American 
Legion  stands  accused  of  devoting  an 
inordinate  amount  of  effort  toward  the 
annual  collection  of  clues.  The  same 
energy,  time  and  money  could  better  be 
spent  on  carrying  out  the  policies  and 
programs  of  the  organization.  This  Com- 
mission recommends  that  every  member 
attend  this  little  detail  under  his  own 
steam,  preferably  during  September,  so 
that  the  books  of  each  Post  could  be 
closed  on  renewals  of  membership  by 
October  20." 

"But  will  this  actually  happen?"  asks 
the  Report. 

The  Report  drew  a  quick  blast  from 
the  executive  board  of  the  Independent 


TRY  A  MAN'S  22 


REMINGTON  builds  'em 
like  big  game  rifles 


" In  appearance,  handling  and  operation 
Remington  22's  are  a  match  for  the  finest 
hunting  arms.  Compare  and  you'll  see  that 
these  are  22's  built  for  a  lifetime  of  accurate, 
dependable  shooting.  All  three  rifles  are 
grooved  for  "tip-off"  'scope  mounts. 

MODEL  550  AUTOLOADER  — Notice  the  full-size  stock  and  fore-end  .  .  .  strong, 
smooth-working  parts.  Remington  "Power  Piston"  takes  all  3  sizes  of  22  ammunition 
interchangeably  and  without  any  adjustment.  Fires  fast  as  you  can  pull  the  trigger. 
22  short,  17  long,  15  long  rifle  cartridges.  $43.75* 


MODEL  512  "SPORTMASTER' 


PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE. 


New  slide  action  22  has  smooth,  short  stroke  lor 
fast  shooting.  Easiest  to  single-load  of  all  slide- 
action  22's.  Takes  20  short,  17  long.  15  long 
rifle  cartridges.  Greatest  value  of  3_ny  slide- 
action  22  rifle!  $49. 95* 

Rugged  bolt-action  repeater.  Cocks  on  the  up- 
stroke like  big  game  rifles.  Double  cocking  cams. 
double  locking  lugs,  double  extractors  for  greater 
strength,  longer  life.  Ideal  for  small  game  hunt- 
ing or  pimking.  22  short,  17  long,  15  long  rifle 
cartridges.  $33.75* 

■FIELDMASTER.'  "S  PORTM  ASTE  R"  R  EG  U.S  .  PAT. OFF,  BY 


INGTON  ARMS  COMPA 


NC  .  BRIDGEPORT  2 
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FOR 
GOOD  HUNTING 
Come  to  Quebec 

Game  of  all  kinds  abt>unds  in  the  unspoiled 
forests,  in  the  beautiful  lake  and  mountain 
districts  of  La  Province  de  Quebec. 

Competent  guides  and  comfortable  accom- 
modation will  help  you  enjoy  your  trip  to 
French-Canada. 

Write  today  lor  free  booklets  on  hunting  in  Ouebec- 
Address:  Provincial  Publicity  Bureau,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Quebec  City,  Canada:  or  46  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


LA  PROVINCE  DE 


more  dazzlinq 

FREE  Booklet 

Get   full   facts.   FRKK.  on 
the  most  amazing  rhscov- 
ery  of  modern   science  — 
CAPRA  GEMS.     A  miracU  of 
tciencf  descTibed  in  recent  isjt"-- 
•/  SafUTdaj,   livenitif!    Pott  » 
Rtader'a  Diaest.  They  're  m-  ■ 
dazzllHE    than  dlamon^i 
yet  cost  much  less.  CAI'I!  \ 
GEMS*    refractive  quality 
Is  actually  higlier  than  dia-  ? 
monds!  Brilliantly  beauti- 
ful.     riazzllnc     CAPRA  f 
GKMS  are  hand  cut,  hand  i 
poll.shed   and   hand  se-  t 

ach  of  all  who  love  line 
costs  vou  approxim.Ttelv 
elected.     1-carat  CAPRA 
included  .  .  .  and  can 


lected  .  .  .  priced  within 
Rems.  A   1-carat  diamond  stone 
SIOOO.    A    comparable    choice  < 
CEM  is  yours  for  *L'.4,  federal  t. 
be  l)oueht  in  small  easy  payments. 

GEr  rwE  f/tcrs  now 

Valuable  Illustrated  booklet  sliows  a  wide  selection  of 
men's  and  women's  rings.  Gives  full  details,  including 
prices  and  settings  .  .  .  shows  all  CAPRA  GEM.S  actual 
size.  Limited  supply,  so  send  today  without  delay  No 
"■     ohijiration.  Get  all  ;he  facts  on  CAPRA  GEM.S 


CAPRA  GEM  CO. 


:  than  dial 


nds 


SEND    NO  MONEY 

AL-96,  P.  0.  5145,  Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 


^  M        On  lust  40  EXCLUSIVE 

^  SI] CHRISTMAS  CARD 

Assortments 


Yeg,  you  make  $1.25  cash 
on  every  SUPER-36  DE- 
LUXE Assortment.  Easy 
to  sell  50  buxeB  and  Kvta  waK- 
nificent  brown-dyed  ffenuino 
Marmot  Fur  -Stole  on  our  BO- 
NU.S  otter .  Have  extra  cabh 
from  the  bin  profits  on  rest  of 
huire  line  I  Newest,  popular 
St,lM  Cards  and  other  fa.it- 

eellinit  Assortments.  (Jifta  and  Novelties.  Album 
of  Personalized  Christmas  Cards  and  Stationery, 
OARGAIN  SPECIALS  PAY  EXTRA  BIGI 

While  they  last.  Ret  fa(  l,,ry  surplus  $1 .26  boxes  for 
tUc  and  $1  boxes  for  ll.'.c,  others.  No  experience 
needed.  Send  nomoni-y.Getnew 
proval:  Listof  Hartrains.  i-nrOlfer 
«lo»r  &  Imprints  Allmm  MtKK.  .Send  coupon. 


Amazli 

BONUS  OFFER! 

Luxurious    ,  , 

FUR  STOICV I 

Vours  loiSelllni 
Only  50  Boxes! 


—MAIL  NOW  FOR  SAMPLESt-  — 
MIDWEST  CARD  CO.,  Dept.404-S 
11X3  Washington  Ave..  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


I  Name  

I   Fitll  Address, . 


Veterans  Committee  to  Make  the  Head- 
lines, which  defended  late  payment  of 
Legion  dues.  In  a  night  letter  to  Fridley 
the  IVCMH  top  board  said:  "Vigorously 
protest  report.  Seems  to  scald  Legion 
like  we  told  you  to.  But  this  is  thin 
cloak  for  hidden  suggestion  all  Legion- 
naires pay  dues  promptly.  Could  result 
in  strengthening  Legion  and  its  pro- 
grams. Opposed  to  Legion.  Opposed  to 
programs  all  sorts.  Opposed  to  you.  Pre- 
fer headlines.  Please  give  this  letter  good 
space  all  papers." 

Commissioner  Fridley  was  chosen  to 
head  up  the  Commission  after  a  seven- 
year  tour  of  duty  seeking  mice  in  several 
national  offices  of  the  Legion.  "I  prom- 
ised," he  said,  "when  I  took  this  job,  to 
put  out  the  kind  of  report  the  Chief 
would  want.  I  think  our  report  is  a 
smooth  bit  of  work." 

OLD  SOLDIERS: 

Taps  lor  the  GAR 

InDuluth,Minn., 
on  Aug.  2  Albert 
Woolson,  the  last 
survivor  of  the 
Union  Army  of  the 
Civil  War,  died,  and 
the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  died 
with  him.  He  was 
109,  and  he  out- 
lived 2,675,000 
other  Boys  in  Blue 
and  all  but  three  of  his  onetime  Con- 
federate enemies. 

He  had  been  hospitalized  for  nine 
weeks  because  of  lung  congestion.  He 
lapsed  into  a  coma  on  July  28  and  never 
regained  consciousness. 

The  kindly  old  man  with  the  booming 
voice  enjoyed  good  health  after  he 
turned  100.  He  recovered  from  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia  when  he  was  106, 
and  that  same  year  shoveled  snow  from 
his  sidewalk  "so  the  postman  won't  have 
any  trouble  getting  in."  He  rapped  out 
a  snappy  roll  on  a  snare  drum  and  sang 
Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  The  Boys  Are 
Marching  in  a  resounding  bass  voice 
when  he  was  107.  Although  he  had 
been  in  the  hospital  six  times  in  the 
last  two  years,  he  remained  chipper,  and 
last  June  his  doctor  said  that  his  "deep- 
seated  interest  and  drive"  kept  him 
going. 

The  old  soldier  was  born  in  Antwerp, 
N.Y.,  on  Feb.  11,  1847,  and  went  to 
Minnesota  with  his  mother  to  join  his 
father  who  was  hospitalized  there  as  a 
result  of  a  leg  wound  received  in  the 
Battle  of  Shiloh. 

On  Oct.  10,  1864,  17-year-old  Albert 
Woolson  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  1st  Minn. 
Volunteer  Heavy  Artillery.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  drummer  and  bugler,  but  Co.  C 
already  had  its  quota  of  one  field  musi- 
cian. So,  Woolson  recalled  years  later, 


WOOLSON 


"I  got  the  job  by  knocking  his  block  off." 

In  late  1864  his  regiment  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  Tennessee. 
Woolson  did  not  see  action,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Minnesota  with  the  regiment 
in  Aug.  1865.  He  was  discharged  Sept. 
7,  1865. 

Since  1950  he  had  been  senior  vice 
commander  in  chief  of  the  GAR,  an  or- 
ganization of  Union  veterans  which 
numbered  408,489  members  at  its  peak 
in  1890.  With  Woolson's  death  the  GAR 
ceased  to  exist.  Its  records  will  go  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  its  badges, 
flags,  and  official  seal  will  go  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  only  men  alive  today  who  fought 
in  the  Civil  War  are:  Walter  W.  Wil- 
liams, 113,  of  Franklin,  Tex.;  John  Sal- 
ling,  110,  of  Slant,  Va.;  and  William  A. 
Lundy,  108,  of  Laurel  Hill,  Fla. 

"I  sure  hope  he  goes  to  rest,"  said 
Sailing  when  informed  of  Woolson's 
passing.  "It's  a  shame.  Those  Yankees 
always  were  tough,  but  there's  a  time 
for  every  man." 

As  a  boy  Woolson  had  heard  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  debate.  Later,  under  a  spe- 
cial privilege  granted  to  under-age  sol- 
diers, he  cast  a  vote  for  Lincoln  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1864. 

At  his  death  another  President, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  said:  "The 
American  people  have  lost  the  last  per- 
sonal link  with  the  Union  Army. 

"His  passing  brings  sorrow  to  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us  who  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  brave  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  War  Between  the  States." 

RECENT  POST  DOINGS: 

POST  65,  Metuchen,  N.J.,  awarded 
The  American  Legion  Medal  of  Heroism 
to  Ronald  Lee,  13-year-old  member  of 
the  Post-sponsored  Boy  Scout  Troop  14, 
for  saving  the  life  of  a  9/2-month-old 
child  by  applying  artificial  respiration 
to  the  nearly  drowned  youngster. 
U  POST  678,  Willowick,  Ohio,  discov- 
ered that  the  local  library  was  badly 
in  need  of  books  and  decided  to  do 
something  about  it.  With  the  help  of 
Post-sponsored  Boy  Scout  Troop  182 
and  Cub  Pack  182,  Post  members  col- 
lected more  than  3,000  books  (60  per- 
cent of  them  new  volumes)  for  the 
library. 

f[  POST  141,  Mount  Vernon,  111.,  claims 
that  one  of  its  members  is  the  oldest 
active  American  Legionnaire.  He  is  Dr. 
Andy  Hall,  91,  a  veteran  of  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection,  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  WWI.  He  was  the  national 
"Doctor  of  the  Year"  in  1949,  and  is  a 
charter  member  of  Post  141.  If  you 
know  of  any  acti\'e  Legionnaire  who  is 
senior  to  Dr.  Andy,  write  Jack  Alex- 
ander, Post  141,  The  American  Legion, 
Mt.  Vernon,  111. 

f[  POST  9,  Manville,  R.I.,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  local  church  society,  spon- 
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sored  a  "greenback  shower"  to  raise 
money  for  16  families  wlio  lost  their 
homes  and  personal  belongings  in  a  dis- 
astrous fire. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

►  The  National  Recreation  Association 
has  given  national  recognition  to  three 
American  Legion  organizations  for  their 
contributions  to  local  community  recre- 
ation programs.  Cited  by  the  NRA  in 
June  were: 

The  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Council  of 
The  American  Legion  for  24  years  of 
community  recreation  activity. 

Post  32,  Greenville,  Miss.,  for  ma- 
terial help  toward  acquiring  a  city  park, 
plus  its  Junior  Baseball  program. 

Post  443,  Elmira,  N.Y.,  for  increasing 
the  number  of  fine,  wholesome  activities 
for  youth. 

►  The  annual  breakfast  for  American 
Legion  Dep't  Historians  attending  the 
Nat'l  Convention  will  be  held  Monday, 
Sept.  3,  at  8:30  a.m.,  in  the  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  N.C.  Dep't  Historian 
R.  Fairley  Morris  will  preside.  Make 
reservations  through  Nat'l  Historian 
Robert  T.  Fairey,  c/o  American  Legion 
Hq,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

►  Officers  of  Post  306,  New  York,  N.Y., 
made  up  entirely  of  members  of  the 
306th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  in  WWI, 
have  a  uniciue  record  of  service.  Peter 
A.  Kilian  has  served  for  15  years  as 
Post  Commander,  and  retires  this  year 
to  be  succeeded  by  Charles  Stockfeder. 
John  S.  Allan,  who  was  senior  chaplain 
of  the  77th  Div.  in  WWI,  has  been  Post 
Chaplain  for  37  years,  and  James  P. 
Manning  has  been  Finance  Officer  for 
30  years. 

►  H.R.  11787,  a  bill  to  provide  pay- 
ment of  soldier's  pay  to  Philippine 
Scouts  who  were  paroled  from  Japanese 
prisoner  of  war  camps  in  WW2,  or  to 
their  widows,  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  because  of  lack  of  time  be- 
fore adjournment.  It  is  likely  that 
similar  legislation  will  be  considered 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and  that  it  will  be  approved.  In  the 
meantime,  in  early  Aug.,  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Wagner  asked  Sec.  of  the  Army  Brucker 
to  take  authorized  administrative  action 
and  pay  the  debt  now. 

►  When  Rev.  Park  W.  Huntington  was 
elected  Vice  Commander  of  the  Dep't 
of  Delaware  in  June,  another  important 
Legion  office  was  added  to  the  already 
impressive  list  which  he  has  filled.  He 
was  Nat'l  Chaplain  of  The  American 
Legion  in  1934-35,  and  was  Post  and 
Dep't  Chaplain  at  the  same  time.  He 
has  also  been:  Chaplain  of  Post  36, 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  for  four  years  and 
Commander  for  one  year;  Chaplain  of 
Post  21,  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  15  years 
and  Commander  for  two  years;  Dep't 


Chaplain  of  Delaware  for  seven  years; 
Grand  Aumonier  (Dep't  Chaplain)  of 
the  40&8.  Rev.  Huntington's  wife,  Mrs. 
Marie  R.  Huntington,  was  Nat'l  Cliap- 
lain  of  The  American  Legion  Auxiliarv 
in  1951-52. 

►  Employment  rights  of  reservists  will 
be  protected  under  Public  Law  665,  ap- 
proved July  9.  Disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  State  and  local  organizations  for 
Civil  Defense  purposes  was  authorized 
by  Public  Law  655,  signed  by  the 
President  on  July  3.  Both  of  these  bills 
were  supported  by  The  American  Legion. 

►  The  annual  Chaplains  Breakfast  will 
be  held  at  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic 
Club,  431  W.  Seventh  St.,  at  8:30  a.m., 
on  Monday,  Sept.  3.  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Albert  J.  Hoflmann  (Iowa)  will  preside. 
Reservations  may  be  made  through  Past 
Nat'l  Chaplain  Hoffmann,  c/o  American 
Legion  Hq,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.,  or  through  the  Los  Angeles 
Athletic  Club. 

►  Dates  and  sites  for  next  year's  Area 
Child  Welfare  Conferences  have  been 
set.  They  are:  Area  A,  Jan.  18-19  at 
Manchester,  N.H.;  Area  B,  Jan.  11-12 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.;  Area  C,  Nov.  1-3, 
1956,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Area  D, 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1,  1956,  at  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
Area  E,  Nov.  15-17,  1956,  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  ( tentatively ) . 

►  The  Veterans'  Administration  is  now 


operating  under  tlie  terms  of  Public 
Law  623  which  sets  the  VA  budget  for 
the  Federal  fiscal  year  1957  at  $4,727,- 
084,930,  a  figure  $20,228,530  greater 
than  in  fiscal  1956.  VA  had  a  remark- 
ably peaceful  experience  in  getting  its 
budget  approved  this  year;  budget  bill 
was  signed  into  law  June  27. 

►  On  Aug.  3  the  President  signed  a 
bill  providing  that  an  unknown  service- 
man killed  overseas  during  the  Korean 
War  be  buried  beside  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier in  Arlington  (Va.)  Nat'l  Cemetery 
on  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1958. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  entombment 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  WW2  on  the 
same  day.  The  burial  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  of  WW2  was  delayed  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  War. 

Architectural  plans  make  no  change 
in  the  present  Tomb,  but  provide  for 
the  Unknown  Soldiers  of  WW2  and  the 
Korean  War  to  be  entombed  in  special 
crypts  which  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
plaza  adjoining  the  tomb  of  their  WWI 
comrade. 

►  More  than  35  boys  from  the  Provi- 
dence (R.I.)  Boys  Club  spent  two  weeks 
at  Legion  Town,  the  summer  camp 
operated  by  The  American  Legion  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  boys  were  sponsored 
by  R.I.  Dep't  Cmdr  James  W.  Redgate 
who  since  1946  has  been  instrumental 
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THE  PRIZE  IS  YOURS! 
MAW...  YOU'RE  IM  I 


MOW,  THERE S  A  PRIZE 
I'D  LOVE  TO  WIN! 


A  PIPE  SMOKER, 
TOO?  mmmm! 
you're  FOR. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  S 
BLEMD  of  CHOICE  KeWTUCKY 
8URLEYS  IS  EXTRA-A6EP  TO 
6UARD  AGAINST  TOMGUE  BITE. 


FREE! 

2^ -PAGE  BOOKLET 
ON  PIPE  CARE  . 
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SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH, 
DEPT.  )81-l 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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ill  sending  hundreds  of  youngsters  to 
siunmer  camps.  Businessmen  have  con- 
tributed more  than  $10,000  to  Cmdr 
Redgate's  Legion  Town  Camj)  Fund 
since  it  was  begun  10  years  ago. 

►  In  early  Aug.  the  veterans  loan  guar- 
anty program  was  extended  for  one 
year.  Extension  gives  WW2  vets  until 
July  25,  1958,  to  apply  for  Government- 
backed  loans  to  buy  homes,  farms,  or 
businesses. 

►  The  Great  War,  an  hour-long  film 
program,  will  be  presented  over  the 
NBC  television  network  by  Norelco  on 
Oct.  14.  The  program  will  be  made  up 
of  movies  made  during  WWl. 

Many  highlights  of  the  war  and  the 
personalities  of  that  time  will  be  shown. 
Some  of  the  events  include  the  Battles 
of  the  Argonne,  Verdun,  and  the  Somme; 
shots  of  the  Zeppelin  raids  on  London, 
the  first  air  raids  in  history. 

►  Jake  Culpepper,  WW2  Army  Air 
Forces  vet  of  Dawson,  Ga.,  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  The  American 
Legion's  Natl  Security  Commission,  un- 
der Director  James  Wilson,  succeeding 
Dean  Nelson.  Nelson  was  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Circulation  Dep't  of  Tltc 
American  Legion  Magazine.  Culpepper 
comes  to  his  Legion  job  from  a  position 
as  personal  service  director  of  the  Air 
Force  Ass  n. 

►  Schedule  has  been  completed  for  a 
16-man  select  American  Legion  Junior 
Baseball  Team  to  tour  Latin  American 
countries.  The  teen-agers,  selected  from 
American  Legion  Junior  Baseball  teams 
in  many  States,  will  play  exhibition 
games  on  a  30-day  flying  swing  south- 
ward, starting  Sept.  26.  Team,  whicli 
has  full  sanction  of  U.S.  State  Dep't,  will 
play  at  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador;  Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua;  Panama  City;  Baran- 
quilla  and  Cartagena,  Colombia;  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela;  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico; 
and  Havana,  Cuba.  Team  will  return 
home  from  Havana  on  Oct.  23. 

►  David  W.  Armstrong  ended  50  years 
of  service  to  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America 
when  he  retired  from  the  Boys  Clubs 
directorship  Aug.  1.  John  M.  Gleason, 
of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  succeeded  Arm- 
strong. The  437  Boys  Clubs  serve  more 
than  400,000  American  boys,  and  their 
])rograms  are  strongly  supported  by  The 
Ameican  Legion. 

►  Legionnaires  who  have  read  the  late; 
George  Orwell's  1984,  a  grimly  prophetic 
story  of  the  world  of  the  future  under  a 
ruthless  dictator,  will  enjoy  the  exciting 
movie  which  has  been  made  from  the 
book.  The  film  will  be  released  in  the 
U.S.  in  Se))tember. 

Edmond  O'Brien,  Micliael  Redgrave, 
and  Jan  Sterling  are  tiie  stars  of  the 


English-made  production  which  tells 
how  an  all-powerful  state  can  rewrite 
history  and  brainwash  its  people. 

►  More  than  10,000  spectators  in  Gil- 
roy  Stadium,  Gary,  Ind.,  watched  as 
1,500  vets  became  members  of  the  vari- 
out  Posts  of  the  1st  Indiana  District  in 
a  mammoth  initiation  ceremony  which 
climaxed  the  Gary  Golden  Jubilee  Cele- 
bration. The  1st  Dist.  has  reached  an 
all-time  membership  high  this  year. 

►  Dep't  of  Louisiana  is  the  first  conti- 
nental Dep't  to  establish  an  all-time 
membership  high  in  1956;  on  July  2 
Louisiana  had  enrolled  106.23  percent 
of  its  quota.  On  July  3  Dep't  of  Italy  hit 
an  all-time  high  with  a  percentage  of 
115.62  of  its  quota.  First  Dep't  in  Legion 
to  surpass  its  previous  membership  rec- 
ord this  year  was  Panama,  C.Z.,  which 
last  Oct.  7  racked  up  a  percentage  of 
129.27  of  its  1956  quota. 

►  Minnesota  has  won  the  John  R. 
Quinn  Trophy,  awarded  annually  to  the 
Dep't  which  has  the  highest  x^ercentage 
of  membership  on  June  15  as  compared 
with  the  average  enrollment  for  the  four 
preceding  years. 

►  A  combined  American  Legion-Aux- 
iliary Memorial  Service  in  the  auditorium 
of  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Post  3  from  5:00 
to  5:45  p.m.  on  Sunday,  Sept.  2  will 
be  a  spiritual  prelude  to  the  38th  Nat'l 
Convention  which  will  open  the  next 
day.  The  Memorial  Service  is  under  the 
direction  of  Nat'l  Chax^lain  Joseph  Mac- 
Carroll  (N.J.)  and  G.  H.  (Bud)  Gilli- 
land.  Past  Dep't  Cliaplain  of  California 
and  Convention  Religious  Affairs  Chmn. 

►  In  WWl  Blanche  Slater  was  the 
Marine  Corps'  first  woman  recruiting 
sergeant.  Today,  as  Mrs.  Blanche  Os- 
borne, she's  still  recruiting,  but  now  she 
recruits  Legionnaires.  Recently  elected 
Commander  of  Post  478,  Chicago,  111., 
she  immediately  launched  a  membership 
drive.  She  has  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  number  of  Legion  Posts— men's, 
women's,  and  mixed  —  and  is  credited 
with  having  enrolled  more  than  2,000 
members  in  the  Legion. 

►  In  late  July  when  Michigan  and  New 
Jersey  exceeded  their  membership  (juo- 
tas  they  became  27th  and  28th  Dep'ts 
to  do  so  this  year.  The  others:  Ala.; 
Conn.;  Del.;  Fla.;  Hawaii;  Idaho;  111.; 
Ind.;  Iowa;  Italy;  La.;  Maine;  Md.; 
Mexico;  Minn.;  Nebr.;  Nev.;  N.H.;  N. 
Mex.;  N.  Dak.;  Panama,  C.Z.;  P.R.; 
R.I.;  S.  Dak.;  Va.;  Wis. 

►  Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Addington  Wagner  has 
asked  Posts  and  Auxiliary  Units  to  offer 
their  help  to  local  chapters  of  the  Nat'l 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  in 
publicizing  the  urgent  need  of  prompt 
vaccination  of  all  eligible  children  and 
adults  with  Salk  polio  vaccine.  The 
Commander's  appeal  followed  a  request 


from  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  for  addi- 
tional Legion  assistance  in  the  war  to 
end  polio.  The  Surgeon  General  pointed 
out  that  immunizations  in  1955  reduced 
paralytic  polio  at  least  75  percent  among 
tlie  vaccinated  groups  and  urged  that 
many  more  children  and  pregnant 
women,  "the  groups  at  greatest  risk," 
receive  the  vaccine. 

►  Ten  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ditlof 
Hagen,  of  Henning,  Minn.,  have  been 
in  the  military  service.  Folks  in  Henning 
are  wondering  if  this  is  a  record.  If  you 
can  top  it,  or  if  you  know  who  holds  the 
record,  write  to  Adj't  Howard  Trana, 
Buseth-Tusow  Post  18,  Henning,  Minn. 

►  The  American  Legion  has  received  a 
Certificate  of  Honor  from  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
Legion  support  during  the  Red  Cross's 
1956  campaign  for  members  and  funds. 

►  Nat'l  Finals  of  The  American  Legion 
High  School  Oratorical  Contest  will  be 
held  in  the  Waterville  High  School, 
Waterville,  Maine,  on  Thursday,  Apr. 
11,  1957,  at  1:00  p.m.,  and  not  on  Apr. 
15  as  originally  scheduled. 

►  In  July  the  President  signed  into  law 
a  bill  (now  Public  Law  No.  651,  84th 
Congress)  which  provides  for  erection 
of  appropriate  markers  in  Nat'l  Ceme- 
teries to  honor  memory  of  members  of 
Armed  Forces  who  died  or  were  killed 
while  in  service  and  whose  remains  ha\  e 
not  been  identified. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

DR.     WIXFRED    OVERHOLSER  (D.C.), 

Chmn  of  The  American  Legion  Nat'l 
Medical  Advisory  Board,  appointed  to 
represent  the  Legion  on  the  Govern- 
ment-financed Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Illness  and  Health. 

I.  NEWELL  DUNCAN,  appointed  Adj't 
of  Dep't  of  Delaware,  succeeding  thom- 
AS  B.  EGAN,  resigned. 

DEAN  c.  HALL,  appointed  Adj't  of 
Dep't  of  Utah. 

RUSSELL     G.     CREVISTON     (111.),  Past 

Nat'l  Adj't  of  The  American  Legion,  re- 
tired as  director  of  public  relations  of 
the  Crane  Co.  He  will  remain  with  the 
company  in  a  consultati\  e  capacity. 

PAST  nat'l  cmdr  RAYMOND  J-  KELLY 

(Mich.),  chmn  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  approved  by  U.S.  Senate 
for  appointment  as  U.S.  District  Judge 
for  First  District  of  Alaska. 

WALTER  w.  SMITH,  concludcd  dutics 
as  Adj't  of  Dep't  of  Alaska. 

JOSEPH  M.  BRiONES,  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Walter  W.  Smith  as  Adj't  of  Dep't 
of  Alaska. 

CHARLES  M.  BLACKBURN,  LcgioU  Nat'l 

Executive  Committeeman  from  Dep't  of 
Kentucky,  appointed  State  Commission- 
er of  Motor  Transportation. 

inuG.  GEN.  LOUIS  H.  RENFROW,  uamcd 
Honorary  Dep't  Cmdr  of  Missouri.  He 
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was  defeated  by  12  votes  in  a  race  for 
the  Dep't  Commandership  in  1937. 

Died: 

MISS  PAULINE  MANDiGo,  public  rela- 
tions counselor  for  The  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  since  1942;  after  a  lingering 
illness;  in  New  York  City. 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Space  does  not  permit  notices  to  contact 
persons  for  any  purpose  except  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  claim  for  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  that  effect  should 
accompany  notice. 

Send  notices  to:  Comrades  in  Distress, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Army 

1st  Army  Corps  (1918)— In  order  to  establish  claim, 
Frank  E.  Howes  (who  served  with  the  414tti 
Motor  Train  and  who  was  a  major  in  the 
QMC)  needs  to  learn  the  correct  name  of  the 
surgeon  of  the  1st  Arr  ly  Corps.  His  name  is 
thought  to  have  been  Lannehan  or  McClena- 
han,  and  he  served  at  Rarecourt,  Argonne, 
France,  under  Gen.  Liggett.  Writ*  Richard  F. 
York,  Dept.  Service  Officer,  The  American 
Legion,  P.O.  Box  3198,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

1st  Div,  16th  Inf,  Co  C— Need  to  contact  anyone 
who  remembers  Charles  William  (Bill)  Ken- 
nedy in  France  in  WWl.  Write  me,  Mrs.  W. 
R.  McFarland,  132  W.  Hillside  Blvd.,  San 
Mateo,  Calif.  Claim  pending. 

1st  DIt,  18th  Inf-In  June  1954  I  was  treated  at 
the  dispensary  in  AschaflFenburg,  Germany,  for 
a  sinus  condition;  while  on  maneuvers  in  the 
fall  of  1954  my  wrist  was  injured.  Need  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  recalls  these  events. 
Write  me,  (former  cpl)  Joseph  A.  Ventriglla, 
717  Atwells  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Claim 
pending. 

2nd  Dly,  15th  Field  Artillery,  Battery  F-One  night 
in  Oct.  or  Nov.  1920  at  about  midnight  I  was 
injured  when  a  battery  store  wagon  ran  over 
me  about  8  miles  north  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
The  wagon  was  drawn  by  6  horses,  and  when 
one  of  them  became  sick  I  put  my  horse  in  on 
the  lead  team.  I  was  hospitalized  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston;  both  legs  were  bandaged  from  the 
knees  up,  my  left  hand  was  crushed,  and  two 
ribs  were  injured.  I  was  a  harness  maker  at 
the  time.  An  Air  Corps  1st  Lt  from  De  Wit, 
Iowa  (whose  name  is  thought  to  be  Johnson) 
had  the  bed  next  to  mine  (he  visited  me  in 
1924  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa,  when  I  was  a 
member  of  Co  F,  133rd  Inf).  In  order  to  es- 
tablish claim,  need  to  learn  his  whereabouts. 
Write  me,  Lynn  Belding,  YMCA,  15  N. 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

24th  DIv,  34th  Inf-While  stationed  at  Sasebo, 
Japan,  in  1948,  I  suffered  a  knee  injury  play- 
ing baseball.  Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
remembers  me,  especially  from:  Capt.  Ponser, 
Binge  (3rd  baseman),  and  Willie  Novlok 
(pitcher).  Also  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
remembers  that  my  knee  was  injured  while 
playing  baseball  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  in  1950 
while  a  member  of  the  42nd  AIB,  especially 
from:  Lt.  Schults,  Terry  (pitcher).  Hall  (pitch- 
er), and  Moore.  I  was  catcher  for  both  of 
these  outfits.  Write  me.  Hank  Salyers,  Box 
72,  Anawalt,  W.  Va.  Claim  pending. 

29th  Div,  114th  Inf,  Co  F-Need  to  contact  men 
who  served  with  me  in  Co  F  and  any  others 
who  remember  me,  especially  men  from  Co  E, 
Co  G,  and  Co  H.  I  may  be  remembered  as 
the  man  who  had  fallen  arches  and  foot 
trouble.  Capt  Weise  assigned  me  as  a  helper 
to  the  F  Company  kitchen  drivers  because  I 
was  not  able  to  drill  on  account  of  my  foot 
trouble,  and  because  I  knew  how  to  handle 
horses.  Also  need  to  contact  the  MP  who  had 
the  crippled  horse  at  Jonevillc,  France,  in  the 
winter  of  1918-1919.  Write  me  Steven  Grover 
Holcroft,  R.D.  1,  Quitman,  Miss. 

34th  Inf  Regf,  Heavy  Mortar  Co-Pvt  Walter  E. 
Thomas  was  reported  missing  in  action  in 
Korea,  July  20,  1950.  His  mother  wishes  to 
hear  from  men  who  served  with  him  in  Japan 
or  Korea  or  from  anyone  who  knew  him 
while  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  Write  her, 
Mrs.  Ardo  Thomas,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

66th  Div,  263rd  Inf,  Co  G— In  order  to  establish 
claim,  I  need  to  contact  anyone  who  served 
with  this  outfit  in  France  in  1945,  especially 
from:  William  W.  Thompson,  company  medic, 
and  Ferdinand  J.  Fella.  Write  me,  Everett  B, 
Thayer,  Berry  Fork  Rt.,  Heaters.  W.  Va. 

101st  Airlrarne  Div,  502nd  Parachute  Inf,  Co  E- 
In' order  to  establish  claim,  I  need  to  contact 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


From  where  I  sit 
JyJoo  Marsh 


Confused 
Sit  -uation 

Been  meaning  all  week  to  tell  you 
about  Curley  Lawson's  "baby-sitting'* 
experience. 

His  Mrs.  left  him  in  charge^  about 
seven  p.m.,  with  instructions  not  to 
let  the  children  come  downstairs.  So 
Curley  read  his  paper  and  when- 
ever he  heard  footsteps  on  the  stair- 
case he  ordered  the  culprit  back  to 
bed.  Happened  three  or  four  times. 

Little  while  later,  Mrs.  Miller  from 
next  door  came  over  to  inquire  if 
Curley  had  seen  her  Sonny.  "Here 
I  am,  Mom"  came  a  voice  from  up- 
stairs, "but  Mr.  Lawson  won't  let  me 
go  home." 

From  where  I  sit,  jumping  to 
conclusions  like  Curley  did.  doesn*t 
always  make  for  an  anm§ing  story, 
Fm  reminded  of  the  people  who— 
without  due  consideration — have  con- 
cluded that  Fm  wrong  to  like  an 
occasional  glass  of  beer.  Well,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  thafs  not  only 
intolerant  .  .  .  but,  whafs  more, 
"minding'^  the  other  fellow^s  busi- 
ness is  not  the  American  way. 
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a  man  named  Cox  who  was  with  me  in  Zon, 
Holland,  when  I  was  hit  in  the  lace  by 
shrapnel  and  was  blinded  in  both  eyes,  and 
who  was  with  me  in  a  hospital  taken  over  by 
the  British  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  Also  need  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  was  with  me  or  who 
visited  me  at  the  125th  General  Hospital  in 
England,  especially  trom:  Donald  R.  Olsen, 
Lewis  Hartman,  James  W.  Rhodes;  and  trom 
R.  Chase  who  was  with  me  in  the  I25th  and 
who  may  remember  my  going  to  a  British 
hospital  tor  2  days  to  have  fragments  removed 
from  my  right  eye.  Write  me.  Robert  C.  Bell, 
P.O.  Bo.x  1239,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. 

lllth  Airborne  Sig  Bn,  Co  B— In  order  to  establish 
claim,  I  need  to  hear  from:  Wilham  T.  White, 
Joseph  Terek,  Harold  Kauble.  Sgt  De  Nault, 
and  Lt  Sampkin  (wire  othccr).  Write  me, 
Gordon  L.  Smallnian,  15  Mechanics  St.,  Elli- 
cottville,  N.  Y. 

38fh  Div,  138th  Field  Artillery  Bn-While  on  Oahu 
in  1944  I  sullered  a  back  injury  and  was 
treated  by  Capt.  Crane.  1  now  need  to  learn 
his  whereabouts.  Write  me,  Robert  L.  Cham- 
bers, Route  3,  Princeton,  Ky. 

415th  Supply  Train,  452nd  Motor  Truck  Co-Need 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  recalls  truck  acci- 
dent which  occurred  about  July  5,  191K,  at 
Camp  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
I  was  tossed  against  the  tailgate  of  a  truck; 
my  back  was  injured  and  a  bone  in  my  right 
hand  was  broken.  1  later  served  in  France 
and  Germany.  Write  me,  Glenn  W.  Burris, 
Ward  A,  Veterans  Hospital,  Batavia,  N.  . 
Claim  pending. 

812th  Aniph  Truck  Co— While  serving  with  this 
outlit  in  New  Guinea  in  1943,  I  became  sick 
and  was  taken  to  the  1st  Field  Hospital.  In 
order  to  establish  claim,  1  need  to  learn  the 
whereabouts  of:  1st  Lt  Tellcock,  2nd  Lt  Ander- 
son, 1st  Lt  Hilard,  Lt  Martin,  M/Sgt  Pryor 
(Chicago),  Sgt  Mayfield  (Chicago),  or  anyone 
else  who  remembers  me.  I  was  a  cook,  and 
was  called  "Kentucky"  and  "Malonely."  Write 
me,  Frank  H.  Malone,  U.  S.  Medical  Center, 
PMB.  5778  P.C.,  Springlicld,  Mo. 

Camp  Croft,  S.  C,  37th  Inf  Tng  Bn,  Co  A,  3rd 
Platoon— While  taking  early  morning  exercises 
on  Nov.  12  or  13,  1941,  1  tell  and  sprained 
my  lelt  ankle  and  hurt  my  back.  In  order  to 
establish  claim,  I  need  to  hear  Irom  anyone 
who  served  with  me  or  who  recalls  the  inci- 
dent. Write  me,  Joseph  H.  Miller,  Route  3, 
Vernon,  Ala. 

Camp  Forrest,  Tenn.,  Maneuver  Area— Need  to 
hear  Irom  anyone  who  remembers  that  I  suf- 
Ired  a  back  injury  when  I  fell  trom  a  tank 
while  on  maneuvers  some  time  between  July 
and  Sept.  1943  and  that  I  had  a  heart  condi- 
tion at  the  same  time;  that  in  1944-45  I  had  a 
kidney  condition  and  that  my  feet  and  legs 
swelled;  that  I  went  for  treatment  to  a  medic 
who  had  been  one  of  the  interns  who  picked 
up  outlaw  John  Dillinger  after  he  was  shot. 
Especially  recall:  Shears  (Chicago),  Fallon 
(Pa.),  Russell  (Va.  or  N.  C),  Ray  Brenan 
(Chicago),  1st  Sgt  Letourni  (Milwaukee.  Wis.). 
I  was  known  as  "Arky.  '  Write  me,  Kimbrell 
K.  Harrison,  Box  48,  Chester,  Ark.  Claim 
pending. 

Camp  Robinson,  Ark.,  67th  Training  Bn,  Co  C— 

in  order  to  establish  claim,  I  need  to  hear 
from  Capt  Tracy  and  Maj  Antry  and  anyone 
who  was  at  Camp  Robinson  in  Dec.  1942  and 
who  remembers  me.  Write  me,  John  E.  White, 
105  E.  15th  St.,  Minneapolis  3,  Minn. 
Camp  Stewart,  Ga.,  27th  Group,  Hq  &  Hq  Battery 
(AW)  (AA)— 1  was  a  member  ot  the  training 
cadre  in  this  outht.  My  back  was  injured  dur- 
ing judo  courses;  1  was  knocked  out,  and 
surtered  several  blackouts  therealler.  In  Oct. 
1944  I  went  to  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.,  where  I 
trained  Air  Corps  rookies  for  the  Inlantry. 
In  Feb.  1945  I  was  transferred  to  Indianlown 
Gap,  Pa.  En  route  there  I  was  forced  to  bail 
out  of  a  B-17  over  Walker,  Kans.,  in  a  bliz- 
zard. In  Indiantown  Gap  I  was  operated  on 
for  hernia.  I  was  discharged  Sept.  15.  1945. 
For  7  years  I  was  a  member  of  Battery  C, 
202nd  CA  (AA);  I  received  a  Dependency 
Discharge  in  1940  and  reenlisted  in  Mar.  1943, 
at  which  time  I  was  assigned  to  Camp  Stewart. 
Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  remembers 
me.  Write  me,  Richard  C.  Risner,  Ward  4, 
Barnes  VA  Hospital.  Vancouver,  Wash.  Claim 
pending. 

Fort  De  Riissey,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Coast  Artillery, 
Medical  Detachment- In  order  to  establish 
claim,  I  need  to  contact  anyone  who  served 
with  this  outfit  between  Mar.  28,  1917,  and 
Nov.  15,  1918,  especially  Capt.  James  H.  John- 
ston (formerly  of  2nd  North  St.,  Hillsdale, 
Mich.).  I  was  a  I'lc  and  was  known  as 
"Woody"  and  "Doc."  Write  me.  Van  Lee 
Woodruff,  397  Dayton  Ave.,  St.  Paul  2,  Minn. 

Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1st  WAC  Training  Cen- 
ter, 3rd  Regt,  Receiving  and  .Staging  Bn,  Co 
4,  2nd  Platoon— While  on  KP  duty  in  late 
Mar.  1945  I  fell  off  a  ladder  in  the  storeroom 
and  hurt  my  back  and  leg.  I  was  sent  to  the 


dispensary  (thought  to  have  been  Dispensary 
B),  and  was  excused  from  all  details,  drills, 
and  calesthenics;  and  did  not  march  to  mess 
hall  or  classes.  I  was  moved  from  upper  bunk 
to  lower  bunk.  After  I  was  examined  at  the 
post  hospital,  a  medical  board  met  in  Bldg. 
118  on  Thursday,  Apr.  5,  1945,  to  consider 
my  case.  Then  on  Apr.  18,  1945,  I  was  dis- 
charged at  the  Separation  Center,  Fort  Dix, 
N.  J.  In  order  to  establish  claim,  1  need  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  remembers  me.  Es- 
pecially recall:  2nd  Lt  Emily  C.  Cannon;  Capt 
C.  J.  Crumm;  Lt  Pinks;  Lt  Mann;  Col  Mc- 
Coskrie;  Sgt  Edna  M.  Purchase;  Pvt  Virginia 
Flora;  Pvt  Dorothea  Briley;  Pvt  Edith  P. 
Moles;  Pvt  Anna  R.  Alloway;  and  a  doctor— 
a  captain— whose  name  is  thought  to  have  been 
Quinn.  Write  me.  Mrs.  Margaret  Louise  Shet- 
ler  (serial  no  A317-509).  1740  E.  26th  St., 
Route  XI.  Erie,  Pa. 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  Developing  Bn  15,  Co  E, 
Tent  19-On  Aug.  10.  1918,  we  received  too 
much  medicine  mixed  with  the  food;  2  or  3 
days  later  I  helped  carry  out  3  men  who  were 
hospitalized.  The  next  morning  the  corporal 
announced  that  no  one  was  to  be  punished  on 
the  drill  field  because  of  having  received  too 
much  medicine.  Need  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  remembers  these  events.  Especially  need 
to  hear  from  Company  Commander  George  B. 
Galloway.  Write  me,  Horace  C.  Hogan,  Ac- 
worth,  Ga.  Claim  pending. 

South  Carolina  Port  of  Embarkation— I  served  as 
an  MP  in  the  231st  Co  and  the  9203rd  Service 
Unit.  While  at  this  station  I  contracted  an  ear 
infection  and  fever.  1  now  need  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  remembers  this  fact.  Write  me, 
Ralph  R.  Bricker,  Box  343-5,  Hawthorne,  Nev. 
Claim  pending. 

Navy 

1st  Marine  Div,  1st  Amphibian  Tractor  Bn,  Guad- 
alcanal and  Camp  Balcombe,  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia—In order  to  establish  claim,  1  need  to 
contact:  Dr.  Newell  Ney  (Calif.);  Warrant 
Officers  Bob  Closson  (Pa.)  and  Jim  Galloway 
(Washington,  D.  C);  Sgt  Carl  R.  Giampapa 
(N.  Y.);  Mess  Sgt  (Collins;  and  anyone  else 
who  remembers  iny  late  husband,  Joseph 
Ciblev  McDonald,  Jr.  He  served  in  the  Marine 
Corps  from  Oct.  I,  1940,  to  Oct.  1,  1945;  he 
entered  the  service  from  his  birthplace,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  He  received  some  ot  his  training 
at  Quantico,  Va.  and  went  overseas  in  June 
1942;  he  served  overseas  more  than  a  year, 
was  wounded  in  the  knse  and  had  malaria. 
He  may  have  been  known  by  the  nickname 
"Sandy"  or  "Mac";  he  held  dilTerent  ratings, 
and  was  a  pvt  when  discharged.  When  he  re- 
turned to  the  States,  he  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.  C,  where  he  was  a  baker  and 
worked  in  the  Ammunition  Co.  At  one  time  he 
was  with  the  2nd  Ser  Co,  Ser  Bn  at  Lejeune. 
Write  me,  Mrs.  Rachel  McDonald,  409  Thorn- 
ton St.,  Union  Point,  Ga. 

81st  Seabecs— In  order  to  establish  claim,  I  need 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  knows  of  the  back 
injury  I  received  from  being  hit  during  the 
invasion  of  France.  Also  need  to  hear  from 
anyone  from  the  SS  Corey  who  was  in  the 
hospital  with  me  at  Bethesda,  Md.  Write  me, 
Willard  Pugh,  Pinckneyville,  111. 

Parris  Island,  S.  C,  568th  Platoon,  2nd  Bn,  Rctg 
Tr  Center  (USMO-In  Nov.  or  Dec.  1951  my 
ankle  was  injured.  In  order  to  establish  claim, 
1  need  to  contact  anyone  who  recalls  this 
injury.  Write  me,  John  D.  Mancini,  20  School 
St.,  Portland,  Maine. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Kitchen  Mobile  Unit  Pier  91-ln 
Dec.  1945  while  working  out  of  Seattle  on  a 
troop  train  carrying  men  from  Seattle  to  New 
York  for  discharge  I  became  ill  with  chest 
trouble.  I  was  a  cook  on  the  troop  train;  my 
rate  was  Cook  3c.  After  I  had  been  put  to 
bed,  several  of  the  sailors  came  to  see  me, 
and  the  group  took  up  a  collection  of  approxi- 
mately $40  for  me.  One  ot  the  sailors  who 
worked  with  me  was  nicknamed  "Red."  I  was 
discharged  Jan.  12,  1946.  In  order  to  establish 
claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  re- 
members me.  Write  me,  Jesse  R.  Harris,  R.D. 
1,  Fisk.  Mo. 

USS  ABSD  #6-My  late  husband,  Edward  J.  Pap- 
pas,  served  aboard  this  ship  in  the  Pacific. 
He  had  served  aboard  the  USS  San  Juan  until 
about  July  1944.  Write  me,  Mrs.  Edward  Pap- 
pas,  443  Catawissa  Ave.,  Sunbury,  Pa.  Claim 
pending. 

USS  C-187— In  order  to  establish  proof  of  hospital- 
ization after  sinking  of  this  ship  on  Aug.  4, 
1918,  I  need  to  hear  from:  MM  Ic  Ike  Wind- 
sor (Baltimore,  Md.);  MM  2c  Spears  (W. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.);  MM  2c  Holt  (N.  H.); 
Radioman  Spark  (Waco,  Tex.).  Entered  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  Hospital  on  Aug.  5,  1918.  Write 
me,  (former  MM  2c)  Raebern  Leo  Knight, 
1731  Hadlock  St.  .SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

USS  SC  1267-ln  order  to  establish  claim.  I  need 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  recalls  the  accident 
I  had  in  1945  and  the  injury  to  my  knee  and 
spine.  Especially  need  to  contact  P.  M.  Mc- 
Daniels  who  treated  me.  Write  me,  (former 
GM  2c)  Sam  G.  Murphy,  1954  Hillcrest  Road, 


Hollywood  28,  Calif. 
USS  Fort  Wayne— Need  to  contact  anyone  who 
served  aboard  this  ship  or  any  civilian  who 
was  working  to  complete  the  ship  prior  to  her 
maiden  voyage  in  Jan.  1919.  The  ship  was 
built  at  Sparrows  Point,  Baltimore,  Md.  Es- 
pecially recall  Lt.  Robinson.  Ensigns  Curry 
and  Conklin.  Write  me,  Robert  C.  Hart,  800 
Tuckahoe  Road,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Air 

73rd  CTD— Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  was 
with  this  outfit  during  the  period  Nov.  1943 
to  Feb.  1944  and  who  remembers  the  face  and 
head  injury  suffered  by  Av/S  (Capt)  Edward 
T'kaeh.  Also  need  to  hear  from  the  medical 
corps  captain  at  the  EENT  Clinic  at  Kansas 
City  Station  Hospital  who  may  remember 
T'kaeh.  Write  Eva  B.  T'kaeh,  307  W.  15th  St., 
Minneapolis  3.  Minn.  Claim  pending. 

US  Army  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Office  (WWl)— In  order  to  estab- 
lish claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  officers  who 
were  with  this  organization.  Write  me  Adam 
F.  Brusch,  327  Summit  Ave.,  Reading,  Pa. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Send  notices  to:  Outfit  Reimions,  The 
American  Lei^ioii  Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  19,  New  York. 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  tvhose  address 
is  given. 

Army 

1st  Inf,  Service  Co-(Sept.)  James  W.  McDonnell, 

Laclede,  Mo. 
3rd  Pioneer  Inf  (WWl)-(Sept.)  R.  F.  Palmquist, 

4733  Columbus  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7.  Minn. 
5th  Div  Society  of  So.  Cal.  Camp.-(Sept.)  R.  A. 

Hickman,  Post  3.S3,  The  American  Legion,  3765 

Legion  Lane,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 
5th  Field  Sig  Bn  (WWl)-(Oct.)  Jean  L.  DeCamp, 

605  Locust  St.,  Texarkana,  Ark. -Tex. 
7th  Regt,  N.Y.  Post  107-(Sept.)  Vernon  L.  Thun- 

em.  Post  107,  The  American  Legion,  643  Park 

Avenue,  New  York  21.  N.  Y. 
9th  Armored  Engr  Bn-(Oct.)  William  O'Donnell, 

104-12  104th  St..  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 
11th    Airborne    Div— (Oct.)    11th    Airborne  Div. 

Assn.,  3(10  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
nth  Field  Artillery-(Aug.-Sept.)  William  L.  Mi- 
nor. Sr.,  1117  Woodington  Road,  Baltimore  29. 

Md. 

12th  Engrs  (LR)-(Oct.)  Charles  A.  Lieber,  3939 

Matmolia  Ave.,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 
35th  Engrs  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Fred  Krahenbuhl,  3613 

Bennintihofen  Ave..  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
40th     Engr     Combat     Regt-(Aug.-Sept.)  Gene 

Thorne.  1809  Oakland  Ave.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
54th  Pioneer  Inf-(Sept.>  J.  R.  Fitzsimons,  4005  N. 

Washburn  Ave.,  Minneapolis  12,  Minn. 
S6th  CAC  Regt  (WWl)-(Sept.)  John  J.  Buckley, 

Jr.,  220  Priscilla  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
66th  FA  Brigade  (WWl)-(Nov.)  Richard  Martin, 

Box  570.  R.D.  3.  Tigard,  Oreg. 
70th  Engr  LP  Co-(Oct.)  Edward  Soper.  124  Byrne 

Ave.,  Staten  Island  14.  N.  Y. 
80th  FA,  Battery  D  (WWI)-(Nov.)  James  Leddy, 

2  Steel  Ave.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
8Ist  Div-(Oct.)  Wildcat   Vets  Assn.  Box  1947, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
82nd  Div  (WWl)-(Oct.)  Herman  F.  Meyer,  82nd 

Div  Assn.  28  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
95th   Div-(Sept.)   J.  G.  Sitter,  P.O.  Box  1274, 

Chicago  90,  III. 
97th  Sig  Bn-(Sept.)  Daniel  Ellerbusch,  R.D.  3. 

Newburgh,  Ind. 
104th  Div-(Sept.)  Dr.  Joseph  Lynch.  5138  S.  Mo- 
zart St.,  Chicago  32.  111. 
110th  Engr  Regt  (WWl)-(Sept.)  George  T.  Rad- 

dant,  1708  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
114th  Gen  Hosp  ( WW2)-(Sept.)  J.  Hobbs,  R.D. 

16,  Media.  Pa. 
116th  Combat  Engrs-(Oct.)  Donald  J.  Outhouse, 

R.D.  4.  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 
134th  MG  Bn,  Co  B  (WWl)-(Sept.)  H.  G.  Weals, 

Mingo  Junction.  Ohio. 
137th  Inf,  Co  B-(Sept.)  Floyd  A.  McGehe,  Hol- 

ton,  Kans. 

137th    Inf,    Co    K    (WWl)-(Sept.)    George  G. 

Meeske,  506  Maple  St.,  CofTevville,  Kans. 
139th   FA   (WWI)-(Oct.)   Floyd   Enos,    1928  S. 

Harrison  .St.,  Fort  Wavne,  Ind. 
146th  FA,  Battery  F  (WWl)-(Nov.)  L.  J.  Cramer, 

208  W.  26th  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
157th  Inf,  Co  G-(Sept.)  Vernon  Reyer,  c/o  Post 

Office,  Longmont,  Colo. 
201st  MP  Co-CSept.)  Harry  R.  Lukens,  3000  Morn- 

ingside  Dr.,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 
211th  CA  (AA)  Rest-(Sept.)  Joseph  C.  Devine, 

1st   Corps  Cadet   Armory,    105   Arlington  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
309th  FA-(Nov.)  Pat  Ryan,  114  Ridge  Road  East, 

Rochester  21,  N.  Y. 
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314th  FS  Bn-(Nov.)  C.  J.  Warley.  Hotel  Sheridan, 

Minneapolis  3.  Minn. 
322nd   FA  Rest   (WWl)-(Sept.)  L.  B.  Frilscli. 

P.O.  Box  324,  Hamilton.  Ohio. 
324th  FA  (WWl)-(Sept.)  L.  D.  Crevistom,  1741 

Merrick  Road,  Columbus  8,  Ohio. 
327th  FA  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Charles  A.  Campbell, 

407  S.  Cherokee  St.,  Taylorville,  111. 
332nd  Inf-(Sept.)  Ollie  .1.  Haag,  771  Chalker  St., 

Akron  10.  Ohio. 
334th  Engr  Rest,  Co  F-(Sept.)  R.  E.  Simmons,  18 

Cilenbeck  Ave.,  Dayton  9.  Ohio. 
351st  Inf,  MG  Co  (WWI)-(Sept.)  Henry  J.  Rein- 

ders.  Mallard,  Iowa. 
Sllth  Engr  Light  Honton  Co-(Oct.)  Harry  Lang. 

.392  N.  Sth  St..  Palerson  2,  N.  J. 
536  Ord  HM  Co,  Tank  (WW2)-(Sept.)  Bayard  W. 

Peabody,  6  Forest  St.,  Baldwinville.  Mass. 
640th  Tank  Destroyer  Bn-(Oct.)  James  H.  Pitten- 

ger.  4441  Edison  Ave..  Sacramento  21.  Calif. 
724th  Rv  Operating  Bn  (WW2)-(Sept.)  Edward  .1. 

Zimel,  2064  65th  Ave.,  Philadelphia  38,  Pa. 
775th  F.\  Bn,  Battery  B-(.Sepl.)  Walter  Carroll, 

1601  Johnson  Ave.,  Anderson.  Ind. 
Evac  Hosp  £-9  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Harold  P.  King. 

P.O.  Box  186,  Lincoln.  Ncbr. 
Los  Angeles  MP  Organization,  Service  Command 

Unit  4910-(Oct.)  Curtis  E.  Lord.  400-B  Baldwin 

Ave..  Chickasaw.  Ala. 
Natl  Organization  of  World  War  Nurses— (Sept.) 

Ethel   M.    Redtield.    14   Countrv    Club  Drive. 

Northfield.  N.  J. 


Navy 


6lh  Seabees— (Oct.)  James  S.  Trainer,  Sleelville. 
Mo. 

62nd  Seabees-(Sepl.)  Dick  Winans.  9979  Berwyn. 
Detroit  39.  Mich. 

Natl  Yeomen  F-(Sept.)  Mrs.  Etta  Zeh,  26870 
Dapplegrav  Lane.  Rolling  Hills.  Calif. 

USS  Nevada-(Nov.)  W.  E.  Larsen,  8011  San 
Dimas  Circle,  Buena  Park,  Calif. 

USS  San  Juan-(Oct.)  Tom  Falloon.  66  Carleton 
Terrace,  Cresskill.  N.  J. 

USS  Saratoga-(Oct.)  H.  G.  Zinnecker,  4735  Gray- 
wood  Ave.,  Long  Beach  11,  Calif. 

Air 

1st  Air  Service  Mechanics  Regt,  Company  6  (AEF) 

-(Oct.)  Edwin  Lord,  1 1  Otis  St.,  Everett  49. 
Mass. 

I8th  Air  Depot  Group,  Hq  &  Hq  Sqdn-(Oct  ) 

William  Payette.  R.D.  6.  Marion.  Ohio. 
30th  Depot  Repair  Sqdn  (those  »ho  live  in  the 

East)— (Sept.)  Ra\mond  Kindle.  26  Evelyn  Ave.. 

Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 
138th  Aero  .Sqdn  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Joe  Lalond.  4248 

Washington  Blvd..  Chicago  24.  111. 
464th  Bomb  Group,  778th  Bomb  Sqdn-(Oct.)  T.  A. 

Libuda.  9  Main  St..  Soulhbridge.  Mass. 
Army   Air  Transport  Command,  Hump  Pilots— 

(Sept.)  Stewart  T.  Peet.  310-12  First  National 

BIdg..  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
.lUNE  30.  19.j6 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit.  .  .  .$  20G.lG0.a() 

Receivables    199,266.93 

Inventories    .^tJl, 818.22 

Invested  Funds    1.45.5,703.60 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  256,198.37 

Emplo.vees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund  .  .  .  .  2,055.123.73  2,311,322.10 

Real  Estate   978.243.65 

Furniture  and  Fi.xtures, 

less  Depreciation    210,805.26 

Deferred  Charges    85,220.88 

$5,948.541.00 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities  $  403,241.52 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   44,384.47 

Deferred  Income    1,032,731.11 

Trust  Funds: 

Ovei*seas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund   %  256,198.37 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2,055.123.73  2,311,322.11) 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund  S  23,852.30 

Restricted  Fund  .  .  19,036.80 

Real  Estate   978,243.65 

Reserve  for  Washington 

Building    18,529.37 

Reserve  for  Reha- 
bilitation   371,821.61 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare   8,143.17 

$1,419,626.90 

Uniestricted 

Capital   737,234.90  2,156,861.80 

$5,948,541.0(1 


NOW 


-SEE  WHAT  YOU'VE 
/      BEEN  MISSING 


in  the 


ITHACA  Featherlight 

^  featuring  the  amazing  new  Ithaca  Raybar  front 
.      sight.  This  exclusive  nev^  sight  gives  you  a  glov/- 
y        ing  red  dot  to  help  you  get  ''on  target" — and 
y  stay  on!  It  works  on  a  scientific  light-gathering 

y  principle  that's  actually  amazing  ...  no  more 

^  misses  because  of  poor  light.  You  can  now  im- 

prove your  shooting  under  any  outdoor  lighting 
conditions:  dawn,  dusk,  rain  or  fog.  It's  the  first 
major  improvement  in  shotgun  front  sights,  it's 
your  "light  that  never  fails." 

MORE  GUN  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 

•  Ithaca's   ultra-fast,  exclusive 
bottom    ejection.  Protection 
shooter  and  gun. 
^j^^^Mj^  •  All  safe  solid  steel. 

HUNTING  •  Left  handed  safety, 

SKEET  or  ^^iSlit  if  wanted. 

TRAP 

SHOOTING  "^^Bk.  (Pictured) 

*7nwwiii^V7  MODEL 

37  DELUXE 

You  will  find  a  model  to  suit      I  IHlIk  \  $97.15 

you  at  your  dealers,  at  a  price 
that  will  fit  your  pocketbook 
.  -  -  from  $89.95  up. 


Send  25f'  for  booklet  on  Shooting  Tips 
and  Featherlight  information. 


ITHACA  GUN  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  29  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Si'nce  1880  -  "Great  Guns" 


GOVERNMENT  40  ACRE 

OIL  LEASE  $100 

Act  of  Congress  gives  citizens  equal  rights  with  Oil 
Go's.  Id  obtain  Govt,  leases.  You  do  no  drilling,  yet 
may  share  in  fortunes  made  from  oil  on  public  lands. 
(Payments  if  desired)  Licensed  &  Bonded  Oil  Brokers. 
Free  Information  &  Maps  of  booming  areas.  Write: 

NORTH  AMERICAN  OIL  SURVEYS 

8272-L  SUNSET  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  46,  CALIF 


NOW!  So^e  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA- 
LOG to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  nelglibors.  Ter- 
rific saving  on  blg'-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spate  time 
(akine:  orders   from  otNere! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  64,  Box  846  Chicago  42,  III. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

We  guide  you  step  by  step— furnish  all 
text  material,  including  14-volume  Law 
Library.  Training  prepared  by  leading 
law  professors  and  given  by  members  of 
the  bar.  Degree  of  LL.B.  Low  cost, 
easy  terms.  Send  for  valuable  Free  Book, 
"Law  Training  for  Leadership,"  today. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  936 IL 

A  Correspondence  Institution         Chicago  5,111. 
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so  elated.  Then  the  fascination  comes, 
that  emotion  held  over  from  the  many 
thousands  of  years  and  once  so  valu- 
able to  the  animal  existence,  dormant 
and  unfelt  until  prodded  forth  with  a 
situation  calling  for  full  and  final 
emergency. 

The  turn  gets  tighter,  you  feel  the 
buffeting  that  margins  a  high-speed  stall 
but  you  aren't  afraid  of  the  stall.  You 
see  his  wings  shudder  and  know  he  is 
also  on  the  verge  of  a  stall;  if  he  does 
he  will  snap  into  a  spin.  Those  before 
you  have  briefed  you  on  this.  Now  is 
the  time  and  you  force  your  hand  over, 
against  the  pull  of  the  turn  to  the  flap 
control.  Some  unseen  hand  wallops 
your  plane  on  its  belly,  and  you  are 
leading  to  the  inside  of  the  turn.  You 
wonder  that  he  still  tries  to  outturn 
you  because  you  think  he  should  be 
wise  to  the  performance  capacities  of 
both  his  own  and  your  airplane.  But 
still  he  stays;  still  he  turns.  You  expect 
him  to  dive— he  has  the  acceleration  ad- 
vantage—and you  are  almost  hoping 
that  he  will.  Then  the  fascination  re- 
turns and  you  feel  in  your  hand  the 
grips  of  the  wheel  with  its  triggers  for 
the  forefingers  shaped  to  fit  the  small- 
est and  the  brawniest  of  hands  equally 
well,  like  the  grips  of  the  frontier  six- 
gun  that  made  every  man  the  same  size. 
Perhaps  the  Western  gunfighter  felt 
this  same  fascination  when  he  walked 
out  into  a  dusty  street  to  meet  an  ad- 
vesary. 

The  gunsight  ring  of  light,  like  a 
halo  sitting  out  in  space,  begins  to  sweep 
through  the  black  form.  You  hold 
tighter  on  your  turn  and  begin  to  lead 
with  your  sight.  Your  heart  is  pound- 
ing like  a  steam  rivet  hammer  when  you 
squeeze  the  triggers;  the  fascination 
possesses  you  like  some  hypnotic  power. 

He  gives  up  the  turn  and  levels  our. 
You  know  you  have  scored  a  hit.  The 
fascination  still  holds;  you  are  on  his 
tail,  his  wings  spread  outside  each  mar- 
gin of  your  sight.  You  squeeze  again 
on  the  triggers  and  hold.  A  dirty  yel- 
low and  black  cloud  billows  around 
you,  and  you  are  sure  some  unknown 
force  has  blown  you  to  bits.  Then  it's 
gone  and  you  are  still  flying.  There  is 
the  smoke-  and  fire-draped  Messer- 
schmitt  winding  in  a  screwlike  path 
going  down.  You  realize  you  have  con- 
quered an  enemy.  The  cloud  was  him, 
being  blown  to  pieces  from  your  guns, 
and  you  had  passed  through  it. 

A  look  around  now— a  good,  search- 
ing look.  You  are  alone  in  the  sky.  You 
don't  know  where  the  others  are,  either 
friend  or  enemy.  Altitude  18,000.  You 
have  come  down  from  35,000.  The  car- 
phones  in  your  helmet  have  been  pop- 
ping with  chatter;  the  others  in  your 


TAIL-END  CHARLIE 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

flight  have  been  amply  occupied.  The 
signal  is  weaker  now  and  not  so  busy, 
but  you  do  notice  and  hear  for  a  min- 
ute, "That's  a  P-47,  stupid!"  "All  right 
38— you  s.o.b.— you  shot  me  up,  now 
escort  me  home!"  "I  thought  you  were 
a  190— I'm  sorry— I'll  stay  with  you." 
No,  it's  not  you,  but  you  wonder  if  one 
of  your  outfit  made  the  blunder.  You 
know  it  has  happened  before  and  that 
it  will  happen  again. 

You  reduce  the  power  settings  to 
cruising.  The  p>erspiration  has  soaked 
the  flannel  of  the  electric  suit;  you  for- 
got to  turn  the  rheostat  down  before 
the  fight— but  who  would  have  thought 
of  that  anyway?  you  reason.  Your 
mouth  is  dry,  metallic,  and  mucky.  You 
reach  for  the  canteen  and  unsnap  the 
oxygen  mask. 

There  are  scattered  white  blobs  of 
cumulus  below  and  the  more  shadowed 
white  of  snow-covered  peaks  in  the 
mountains,  but  the  green  spread  under 
the  starboard  wing  is  a  larger  valley 
than  anything  you  had  noticed  coming 
in.  You  search  again  the  overbrightness 
of  the  sky  overhead  and  around  you, 
then  decide  on  a  compass  heading  and 
hope  soon  to  get  a  radio  fix  to  find  out 
where  you  are.  Now  you  have  to  sweat 
out  the  gasoline  supply  for  home  base. 
This  you  know  can  be  a  real  threat. 
You  change  the  power  settings  to  maxi- 
mum economy,  and  synchronize  the 
props.  You  are  glad  they  are  both  turn- 
ing, and  that's  a  good  thing  about  P-38's, 
you  decide  — two  fans.  And  they  are 
both  still  turning,  but  you  know  many 
who  have  gone  home  on  one  when  the 
other  was  shot  up.  A  real  good  feature, 
and  you  believe  all  airplanes  should  have 
two  engines  to  give  that  confidence. 

The  perspiration  has  dried,  and  you 
are  cold.  You  begin  to  shake  and  search 
for  that  feeling  of  triumph  because 
that's  how  you  wanted  it,  the  way  you 
asked  for  it.  Now  you  have  killed  and 
it  is  not  for  you  to  judge  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong,  but  you  must  have  an 
opinion.  You  must  believe  it  is  one  way 
or  the  other.  You  can't  be  a  disinter- 
ested party  any  longer  and  you  can't 
condemn  those  who  kill  because  you 
have  now  joined  them. 

You  remember  the  first  bird  you 
killed  with  a  slingshot.  You  were  12 
years  old  then.  There  had  been  several 
slingshots,  but  none  that  were  very 
good.  It  was  hard  to  find  good  rubber. 
Most  of  the  old  inner  tubes  were  badly 
rotted  before  you  could  get  a  strip  from 
them.  You  had  a  good  stock  though 
from  a  hickory  tree.  It  was  well-shaped 
and  well-seasoned,  even  worn  slick 
from  the  hands.  When  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  that  blowout  on  his  Durant,  he  was 
so  mad  he  threw  the  tube  in  a  ditch. 


You  saw  it  when  it  happened,  and  when 
you  asked  him  if  you  could  have  it,  he 
said,  "you  can  have  the  whole  damned 
car."  You  knew  he  didn't  mean  that, 
but  the  inner  tube  was  good  red  rubber 
and  made  excellent  bands  for  slingshots. 

It  took  a  lot  of  practice  before  you 
succeeded  in  killing  the  bird.  The  rock 
made  a  thumping  sound  when  it  hit 
him,  the  same  as  it  did  on  cucumbers. 
The  bird  was  still  flapping  around  after 
it  hit  the  ground  and  kept  turning 
around  on  one  leg.  You  would  have 
given  a  million  dollars  then  if  you 
hadn't  done  it  and  the  bird  could  be 
back  up  in  the  tree  the  way  he  was 
before.  You  put  water  on  his  head  and 
prayed  that  he  would  be  all  right  again. 
But  he  died.  You  felt  awful.  You  knew 
then  that  you  could  never  kill  anything. 
You  wanted  to  be  the  best  slingshot 
artist,  but  you  could  never  kill  any- 
thing. You  knew  then  that  some  people 
were  called  "chickenhearted"  because 
they  couldn't  kill.  You  wouldn't  admit 
it  but  you  knew  you  were  chicken- 
hearted  and  suffered  every  time  any- 
thing got  hurt. 

But  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  you 
hadn't  killed  anything  since.  You  loved 
guns  but  you  didn't  use  them  for  hunt- 
ing. Today  you  have  killed  a  man.  You 
wonder  what  sort  of  fellow  he  could 
have  been.  Chances  are  you  could  have 
been  great  friends  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. You  would  have  had  a  lot 
in  common;  he  was  a  flyer  and  he  loved 
airplanes  the  same  as  you  do.  That 
would  have  been  enough  to  share  as  a 
common  interest,  and  you  know  you 
had  no  hatred  for  him.  You  only  hate 
his  ideology  and  any  ideology  that  en- 
slaves the  mind,  that  doesn't  leave  it 
free  to  choose.  You  can't  hate  him  for 
having  believed  as  he  did  because  you 
know  any  ideology  has  that  power  to 
capture  the  faith  and  belief  of  any  man 
if  all  other  knowledge  is  kept  from  him 
every  minute  of  his  life  and  he  is  not 
allowed  to  achieve  a  wisdom  of  think- 
ing. Then  the  ability  to  reason  and  to 
accept  and  reject  he  will  never  know. 
But  you  can't  hate  him  for  that. 

You  didn't  know  that  you  could  kill 
a  man  but  now  there  is  no  doubt  any 
longer.  You  know  if  you  live  you  will 
kill  others  and  you  will  be  Red  Leader, 
that  there  will  be  strafing  attacks  where 
you  will  kill  by  the  hundreds  just  by 
a  squeeze  of  the  trigger.  And  some  day 
it  will  be  over,  then  you  will  not  think 
of  it  any  more.  But  you  won't  forget 
it  and  you  won't  want  to  forget  it.  But 
you  will  try  not  to  think  of  it  too  often, 
nor  for  too  long  at  one  time  because 
you  will  begin  to  get  nervous,  your 
hands  will  shake  and  you  will  know 
why,  but  you  can't  explain.      the  end 
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GOD  HELP  THE  CITY  FATHERS! 

(Coittiiiued  from  paoe  If)—— 


crease  the  rate  of  their  occupational 
license  tax  without  adversely  affecting 
local  economic  development. 

"Our  large  cities  have  adopted,  in 
most  cases,  all  the  selected  license  taxes 
available  to  them,  and  most  towns  have 
levied  all  those  which  are  feasible  in 
each  particular  case.  In  many  instances, 
of  course,  these  selected  license  taxes 
are  not  practicable  in  a  small  com- 
munity. 

"For  example,  tobacco  sales  may  be 
so  small  that  the  return  from  a  munici- 
pal tobacco  tax  would  not  be  worth 
while.  As  another  example,  many  small 
municipalities  have  no  theatres  and 
therefore  have  no  basis  for  an  admis- 
sions tax.  Where  these  taxes  are  levied 
by  municipalities  their  rates  arc  re- 
stricted by  overlapping  State  and  Fed- 
eral Taxes. 

"While  a  general  sales  tax  has  been 
levied  by  a  few  municipalities,  it  is 
highly  regressive  and  most  municipal 
officials  are  reluctant  to  adopt  it.  Their 
reluctance  is  again  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  State  already  levies  a  three 
percent  sales  tax." 

What's  bad  for  Alabama  is  bad  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  yet  Air.  Reid's 


summary  applies  with  some  modifica- 
tions to  towns  and  cities  throughout 
America.  In  their  hunger  for  revenue, 
our  City  Fathers  now  seldom  go  singly 
to  Big  Government  for  relief.  They 
travel  in  packs. 

North  Carolina's  284  cities  and  towns, 
for  instance,  have  formed  a  State  asso- 
ciation and  move  as  a  unit.  Hundreds  of 
municipalities  in  other  States  have  done 
likewise.  These  State  associations,  in 
turn,  are  members  of  a  national  organi- 
zation, the  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation, the  better  to  meet  their  prob- 
lems. That  organization  maintains  leg- 
islative headquarters  at  Washington  and 
research  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
There  arc  12,000  American  municipali- 
ties in  its  membership. 

As  the  City  Fathers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  get  bail  from  their  State  Gov- 
ernments, the  latter,  in  turn,  have  come 
to  turn  more  and  more  to  Washington. 
As  a  consequence,  American  Govern- 
ment today  is  no  longer  a  financial 
trilogy.  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds 
are  scrambled  in  a  welter  of  sharings, 
loans,  and  grants. 

This  condition  was  spawned  in  the 
days  of  the  Great  Depression  and  nur- 


tured by  two  world  wars.  Its  first  faint 
beginnings,  however,  antedate  the  big 
wars  when  Uncle  Sam  of  necessity 
squeezed  State  and  local  governments 
out  of  the  money  markets.  When  the 
squeeze  ended  and  the  Great  Depres- 
sion had  terminated  in  World  War  II, 
both  States  and  municipalities  knew 
their  way  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

After  World  War  II  the  States  and 
localities  demanded  improvements  and 
comforts  denied  them  during  the  con- 
flict. They  went  on  a  spending  spree 
which  still  continues.  They  found 
Uncle  Sam  had  taken  over  the  chief 
sources  of  revenue.  Money  was  tight; 
Uncle  San)  was  of  necessity  hogging  tax 
moneys;  so  they  went  to  Uncle  Sam. 

In  1925  Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie 
of  iMaryland  denounced  the  Federal 
Government  for  "kickbacks"  to  the 
States  amounting  to  $95  million.  These 
were  in  the  forms  of  loans  and  grants, 
chiefly  the  latter. 

In  1955,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  Humphrey,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment kicked  back  to  the  States  in 
grants  approximately  $4.6  billion  under 
92   separate   headings.   And  virtually 


When  you  want 

POWER.. 

you  want 

PETERS 

High  Velocity 

says  CURTIS  B.  "DEL"  DELHOMME, 

Houston,  Texas 


"Hunting  is  my  favorite  sport.  I  go 
out  after  geese,  doves,  pheasant — but 
duck  hunting  is  my  first  choice.  No 
matter  what  I'm  hunting,  I  always 
count  on  Peters  'High  Velocity'  to 
knock  down  the  game. 

"Peters  'High  Velocity'  shoots  the 
same,  day  in  and  day  out.  You  can  de- 
pend on  its  power.  Since  1931  'High 
Velocity'  has  been  the  favorite  load  at  my  hunting 
camp  outside  Houston — both  for  myself  and  my  hunt- 
ing friends." 

"Thanks,  "Del."  It's  an  honor  to  add  your  name  to 
the  growing  list  of  sportsmen,  guides  and  hunters  who 
agree — for  all  kinds  of  game  there's  no  more  powerful 
ammunition  in  the  world  than  Peters  "High  Velocity"! 

"Tlie  farmer  is  the  hunter's  best  friend — treat  him  that  tcay." 

PITERS  CARTRIDGE  DIVISION,  BRIDGEPORT  7,  CONN. 

''Rustless"  and  "High  Velocity"  ore  trademarks  of  Peters  Cortridge  Division,  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 
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every  kickback  had  a  bureau  of  its  own 
to  administer  it.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Federal  employees  are  so  engaged.  The 
big  grants  are  conditioned  upon  States 
and  localities  matching  Federal  dollars 
to  varying  degrees. 

Thus  the  double  squeeze  is  on:  The 
I'ederal  Government  for  tax  money  to 
meet  its  defense  and  other  needs  includ- 
ing $4.6  billion  of  grants;  and  the  States 
for  their  own  expanded  needs  plus 
matching  money  for  the  Federal  grants. 
For  the  Cit>'  Fathers  the  tax  cupboard 
is  practically  bare. 

Bureaucrac\-  at  Washington  and  State 
capitals  came  to  full  flower,  fertilized 
by  tax  funds  inaccessible  to  local  gov'- 
ernments.  Under  the  new  order,  Wash- 
ington decrees,  for  instance,  the  pattern 
and  details  of  doles  paid  5,000,000  per- 
sons on  State  and  local  relief  roles.  Con- 
form to  that  pattern,  says  Washington, 
or  you  will  get  no  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

The  mammoth  new  highway  pro- 
gram affords  another  illustration.  The 
Federal  Government  under  the  new 
law  will  take  more  than  $4.5  billion  a 
year  in  taxes  from  highway  users  alone; 
it  will  kick  back  to  States  and  munici- 
palities about  $3.5  billion  annually. 

Obviously  our  highway  needs  call  for 
a  top  authority  to  coordinate  them.  The 
need  was  recognized  by  Congress  when 
it  authorized  its  first  highway  grant  to 
the  States.  It  set  up  a  small  bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1916 
to  direct  the  spending.  Chief  concern 
was  that  interstate  roads  connect;  Fed- 
eral restrictions  otherwise  were  few. 

Today  not  a  State,  town,  or  village  in 
the  country  can  construct  a  furlong  of 
roadway  with  the  help  of  Federal  aid 
unless  it  first  submits  its  plans  to  Wash- 
ington and  has  them  approved.  And 
restrictions  are  so  numerous  and  wordy 
that  even  a  Philadelphia  law  yer  would 
be  put  to  it  to  interpret  them. 

To  get  its  huge  spcndings,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  invaded  every 
field  of  taxation  except  one.  The  lone 
exception,  forbidden  to  Uncle  Sam  by 
the  Constitution,  is  a  direct  property 
tax.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  talk 
from  time  to  time  at  Washington  of 
pressing  for  an  amendment  to  remove 
this  lone  barrier. 

The  States  have  followed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  these  tax  fields. 
In  1942,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
the  48  States  collected  $3.9  billion  in 
taxes.  In  1954  the  amount  was  $11  bil- 
lion; for  fiscal  '55  it  was  nearly  $11.6 
billion.  In  13  years,  the  States  have 
tripled  their  taxes. 

State  and  Federal  Governments  in 
fiscal  '55  collected  approximately  $80 
billion  in  taxes,  about  30  percent  of  na- 
tional income. 

Where  did  that  leave  the  City 
Fathers? 


"Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,"  a  Presidential  Commission  re- 
ported to  Congress  June  30,  1955,  "local 
governments  w"ere  collecting  more  taxes 
than  National  and  State  Governments 
combined— in  1932,  53  percent  of  the 
total.  Now  local  governments  collect 
only  12  percent  of  all  tax  revenues." 

The  report  was  made  after  18  months 
of  intensive  study  by  the  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  a 
group  of  25  members  which  included 
five  Senators,  five  Representatives,  five 
Governors,  three  Cabinet  members,  and 


"It's    been    exactly    thirteen    years,  two 
months  and  three  days  since  yon  last  said 
you  loved  me!" 
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Others  outstanding  in  public  life. 

"In  1932,"  the  report  continued,  "lo- 
cal property  tax  collections  were  $4.2 
billion.  During  the  depression  they  re- 
mained fairly  constant.  Since  World 
War  II  they  have  climbed  steadily  to  a 
new  high  of  "9  billion,  but  in  relation 
to  national  income  they  remain  below 
the  prewar  ratio." 

Thus  the  local  propertx  tax  remains 
the  bulwark  of  the  Old  Home  Tow  n. 
But  the  States,  according  to  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  have  invaded  even  that  field. 
In  1953  they  collected  $380  miUion.  Of 
the  $11  billion  collected  in  local  taxes 
that  year,  nearly  80  percent  came  from 
the  local  property  tax. 

High  duplicate  taxation  by  Federal 
and  State  CJovernments  has  barred  the 
City  Fathers  completely  or  nearly  so 
from  levies  on  sales,  gross  receipts,  in- 
comes, motor  fuels,  alcoholic  beverages, 
tobacco  products,  insurance,  public 
utilities,  and  other  items. 

The  City  Fathers  are  likewise  pre- 
vented from  increasing  substantially 
their  license  fees  on  certain  items,  no- 
tably liquor,  on  w  hich  the  States  col- 


lected $1.7  billion  in  1954  as  compared 
with  $708  million  in  1942. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  municipalities 
have  edged  into  the  preempted  fields. 

In  four  States  —  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri— certain  cities, 
towns,  and  school  districts  (the  latter 
in  Pennsylvania  alone)  impose  a  tax  on 
individual  incomes.  In  1955,  according 
to  Robert  A.  Sigafoos  in  his  book.  The 
Aliinicipal  Income  Tax,  163  towns  and 
cities  levied  the  tax  at  rates  ranging 
from  one-half  of  1  percent  to  H/i  per- 
cent. Philadelphia,  with  the  lastnamed 
rate,  collected  more  than  $48  million, 
tops  for  any  community. 

State  constitutions  prohibit  munici- 
pal income  taxation  in  Florida,  Idaho, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  and  Tennessee. 
Minnesota  and  New  York  permit  such 
taxes.  In  the  other  States  no  law  s  sanc- 
tioning such  levies  are  on  the  books. 

Nearly  all  cities  levy  a  tax  on  liquor, 
but  here  the  two  Big  Governments  have 
skimmed  the  cream.  Many  cities  levy  a 
local  tax  on  cigarettes,  a  triple  impost. 
Some  City  Fathers  have  adopted  a  gen- 
eral sales  tax  levy.  Others  have  gone  to 
their  filling  stations  and  reluctantly 
slapped  a  small  local  tax  on  gasoline. 
Others  require  residents  to  buy  city 
tags  for  their  cars. 

Combined,  these  fall  far  short  of 
municipal  needs.  Says  the  American 
Municipal  Association  in  a  recent  bul- 
letin: 

"Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  began  col- 
lecting city  admission  taxes.  Auburn, 
New  York,  and  Yuma,  Arizona,  adopted 
a  city  sales  tax.  Mobile,  Alabama,  im- 
posed a  new  gasoline  tax.  Residents  of 
Union  City,  Tennessee,  began  paying 
a  garbage  collection  assessment." 

The  creeping  poverty  of  local  gov- 
ernments has  been  sped  by  a  tremen- 
dous surge  of  population  from  farms  to 
urban  communities.  Says  the  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernment  Relations: 

"In  1790,  19  persons  lived  on  farms 
for  every  one  who  lived  in  a  town. 
Today  (1955)  the  farm  population  is 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total,  and  two 
persons  out  of  every  three  live  in  ur- 
ban areas. 

"Cities  need  w  ater  supply  and  sew  age 
disposal,  police  and  fire  protection, 
zoning  and  building  and  sanitary  codes, 
street  paving  and  lighting,  mass  trans- 
portation and  ofi^-street  parking,  li- 
braries, parks,  schools  and  the  like." 

In  their  tax  starvation,  some  cities 
tax  practically  everything,  license  vir- 
tually all  activities.  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  one.  Although  it  receives  a  $20  mil- 
lion grant  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—utterly inadequate,  as  Uncle  Sam 
owns  half  the  real  estate  in  the  city- 
Commissioners  are  so  hard  pressed  that 
recently  they  have  taxed  bread  and 
other  foodstuffs.  And  they  have  im- 
posed license  fees  of  $1  to  $2,500  on  all 
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business,  affecting  30  entire  groups. 

Besides  taking  over  local  tax  fields, 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  States  have  taken 
over  some  of  the  choicest  city  and  town 
properties,  on  which  local  taxes  for- 
merly were  collected.  According  to  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
Federal  Government  owns  more  than 
75,000  valuable  pieces  of  improved  real 
estate  in  American  cities.  These  are  tax 
exempt,  off  bounds  to  the  City  Fathers. 

In  some  cases  Uncle  Sam  pays  "in 
lieu  of  taxes,"  These  cases  each  require 
an  Act  of  Congress.  Wichita,  Kans.  for 
instance,  lost  from  its  tax  rolls  property 
taken  over  by  the  Government  for 
Aip.  Force  base.  For  years  Wichita 
soijght  to  have  Congress  authorize  a 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  only  this 
year  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  author- 
ized payment  of  $250,000.  Sometimes 
even  an  Act  of  Congress  fails  to  get 
relief.  The  President  vetoed  the 
Wichita  relief  bill,  citing  a  discrepancy 
in  the  amount  involved  and  adding  that, 
anyhow  such  selective  payments  gen- 
erally are  unwise.  Wichita  will  have  to 
try  again,  and  if  it  does,  for  a  smaller 
sum. 

The  Government  at  Washington  isn't 
hot  for  payments  to  cities  and  towns 
"in  lieu  of  taxes"  on  such  property. 
Testifying  last  April  before  a  Senate 
Committee  considering  bills  to  author- 
ize such  payments,  Robert  E.  Merriam, 
Assistant  to  the  Budget  Director,  esti- 
mated that  these  payments  would  cost 
the  Government  from  $205  million  to 
$250  million  a  year.  Maybe  so,  but  it 
would  mean  that  much  money  for  the 
City  Fathers. 

"We  cannot  support,"  Mr.  Merriam 
said,  "and  we  are  confident  Congress 
does  not  wish  to  undertake  a  commit- 
ment of  such  great  magnitude,  in  the 
absence  of  a  clear  and  compelling  evi- 
dence that  it  is  fully  required  to  re- 
store equity  and  achieve  justice." 

The  great  majority  of  Washington's 
bureaucrats,  however,  are  sympathetic 
toward  the  City  Fathers.  They  try  to 
help.  But  there  are  however  many  ex- 
ceptions. The  general  rule  adopted  is 
that  the  beneficiary  must  "do  as  we 
say."  A  few  cocky  little  bureaucrats 
ride  this  rule  hard  and  ars  arbitrary  and 
obnoxious.  They  can  be  as  tough  as  the 
devil,  and  occasionally  they  are.  Nor 
are  they  confined  to  Washington;  State 
capitals  have  their  quota. 

What's  the  answer  to  the  dollar 
shortage  of  our  City  Fathers? 

So  far,  none  has  been  found.  A  couple 
of  alternatives,  however,  have  been  sug- 
gested. One,  an  indirect  hint,  has  been 
made  by  the  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 

"The  local  map  of  the  United  States," 
says  the  Commission,  "discloses  a  maze 
of  109,000  governmental  units,  many  of 
them  overlapping. 
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"This  figure  includes  some  3,000 
counties,  17,000  incorporated  munici- 
palities, 17,000  towns  and  townships, 
and  12,000  special  districts.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  same  area  to  be  served 
by  a  municipality,  a  school  district,  a 
county  and  one  or  more  special  dis- 
tricts. 

"/i  considerable  inniiber  of  metro- 
politan areas  embrace  over  KM)  separate 
local  govermiievt  units.'''' 

Alaybe,  as  the  Commission  hints, 
there  is  too  much  local  government. 
IMaybe  the  City  Fathers  \\  ould  do  w  ell, 
in  some  cases,  to  follow  the  prevailing 
vogue  of  big  business  and  merge.  In  the 
solidly  built  Maryland  suburbs  of 
Washington,  for  instance,  there  are 
probably  a  score  of  towns  and  cities 
separated  only  by  a  surveyors  line. 
They  could  unite,  if  they  willed,  into 
a  single  municipalit)'  with  a  single  set 
of  City  Fathers  and  with  unified  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  If  so,  the\' 
would  constitute  a  city  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  persons. 

Would  they  fare  better  then?  If  not, 
the)'  certainly  would  be  unable  to  un- 
scramble. 

An  altci"native  comes  from  a  differ- 
ent quarter. 

This  is  the  proposal  embodied  in  the 
Rced-Dirksen  bill,  the  Mason  bill,  and 
others  before  Congress.  These  call  for 
submitting  to  the  States  for  ratification 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion limiting  in  peacetime  the  extent  to 


which  Congress  may  tax  individual  and 
corporate  incomes,  thereby  slapping  a 
spending  ceiling  over  free-spending 
Congress. 

Details  of  the  bills  vary  but  the  pur- 
pose is  unswervingly  single.  The  push 
for  this  brake  on  Congress  dates  back 
to  1939  when  the  American  Taxpayers' 
Association  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
handed  Representative  Emanuel  Celler 
a  bill  which  he  introduced  "by  request." 
The  bill— technically  it  was  a  joint  reso- 
lution—called for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  limit  Federal  income 
and  estate  taxes  to  25  percent  in  peace- 
time. 

Thereafter  approximately  30  States 
petitioned  Congress  to  submit  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  Under  Article  Y  of 
the  Constitution  Congress  is  required 
to  submit  an  amendment  when  the  leg- 
islature of  two-thirds  of  the  States  pe- 
tition. The  petitions  have  fallen  short  of 
the  two-thirds  (32  States)  by  only  a 
small  number,  but  several  legislatures 
later  rescinded  their  petitions. 

Such  was  the  genesis  of  the  drive  to 
limit  the  Federal  income  tax.  In  the  en- 
suing years  approximately  300  local. 
State,  and  national  associations  and  or- 
ganizations have  endorsed  the  general 
objective,  although  differing  as  to  de- 
tails. Largest  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
It  favors  a  limitation  of  35  percent  in 
peacetime. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  told 


authoritatively  that  you  would  have  to 
spend  less  money  or  else?  That  is  ex- 
actly the  way  Congress  reacted. 

As  the  pleasant  matter  stands  now, 
Congress  may  tax  incomes  without 
limit.  It  can  tax  the  shirt  off  one's  back 
and  there  \\ould  be  no  court  to  forbid 
it.  In  fact,  during  World  War  II,  big 
incomes  were  taxed  for  a  two-year 
period  at  more  than  100  percent.  That 
was  the  "forgiveness"  era  when  pay-as- 
you-go  taxation  succeeded  the  pa>  - 
next-year  formula  for  individual  income 
taxes. 

Individual  income  taxpayers  then 
were  "forgiven"  one  year's  tax— on  con- 
dition that  they  pay  one-fourth  of  it 
over  a  two-year  period.  When  that  one- 
fourth  was  added  to  the  heavy  tax  im- 
posed on  the  largest  income,  it  exceeded 
the  income  itself! 

Congress  has  power  to  tax  incomes 
whatever  it  pleases  and  naturally  is  un- 
willing to  surrender  the  power.  Con- 
sequently, the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  States.  Nor  is  there  now 
any  early  prospect  that  it  w  ill  be  sub- 
mitted. 

•  Possibly  it  could  offer  a  slim  hope  to 
tiic  City  Fathers.  Possibly  not.  But  one 
thing  seems  certain  as  our  towns  and 
cities  scratch  gravel:  Until  there  is  a 
change  of  policy,  the  Old  Home  Tov\  n 
must  continue  to  look  to  Washington 
and  to  its  State  capital  for  relief. 

THE  END 


listening  distractedly  to  a  sound  from 
upstairs  instead.  "Wasn't  that  the  chil- 
dren?" she  asks,  slicing  smack  into  the 
point  of  Bill's  yarn.  "No!"  he  snaps  and 
for  heaven's  sake  wouldn't  she  please 
pay  some  attention  to  him  for  a  change 
and  stop  being  so  preoccupied  w  ith  the 
kids  and  doesn't  she  think  he  counts  for 
something  around  the  house!  A  guy,  he 
goes  on,  doesn't  jump  at  every  cr>'  or 
the  suspicion  of  one  from  the  kids  and 
he  doesn't  see  why  a  woman  should 
either.  Fellows  like  Bill  get  all  righteous 
and  scholarly,  pointing  out  the  psv  - 
cliologists  warn  against  overprotecting 
children.  They  may  even  get  jealous 
and  stew  inwardly  with  resentment  at 
what  they  think  is  playing  second  fiddle. 
But  guys  like  Bill  should  neither  stew 
nor  bellow,  but  understand  that  nur- 
turing of  life  is  one  of  a  woman's  most 
basic  drives.  This  goes  deep  and  a  man 
may  never  feel  it.  But  he  should  under- 
stand nonetheless. 

Psychologists  have  discovered  an- 
other curious  quirk  about  women  and 
babies.  If  a  husband  doesn't  go  through 
the  time-honored  nervous  motions 
while  taking  his  w  ife  to  the  hospital,  if 
he  doesn't  chain-smoke,  pace  the  floor. 


HOW  TO  UNDERSTAND  A  WOMAN 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

and  chew  his  nails,  the  woman  feels  (a) 
he  doesn't  really  want  the  baby,  (b)  he 
cares  less  about  his  wife.  Says  Margaret 
Blair  Johnstone,  a  nationally  famous 
pastor  and  marriage  counselor:  "iMan>' 
a  wife  never  forgives  a  husband  if  he 
doesn't  show  outwardly  his  anxiety  and 
fear."  Now,  floor-pacing  was  called  for 
back  in  the  days  when  childbirth  was 
risky,  but  medical  science  has  long  since 
eliminated  the  dangers.  Yet  this  strange 
feminine  reaction  still  persists.  So  be 
guided. 

4.  Her  attitude  toivard  yoirr  job. 
Take  the  case  of  a  fellow  we'll  call  Dan, 
an  accountant  who  just  bought  a  pleasant 
little  suburban  home  outside  of  Chicago 
for  his  small  family.  Dan  is  fairly  happy 
but  grumbles  often  about  w  hat  he  calls 
a  "lack  of  cooperation"  on  the  part  of 
his  wife  toward  his  work.  He  works 
frequently  on  weekends,  and  whenever 
he  does  his  wife  gives  him  the  tight-lip 
routine  and  the  cold  all-right-if-you- 
must  attitude.  Says  Dan:  "This  burns 
me.  I  don't  want  to  give  up  my  week- 
ends, but  that's  the  only  way  we  can 
get  the  new  car  and  the  new  coat  she 
wants.  Ah,  the  only  reason  she  beefs 
is  that  she  wants  me  around  to  do  the 


chores  and  help  her  with  the  kids.  May- 
be she's  got  a  point,  but  my  work  is 
more  important." 

What  Dan  doesn't  understand  is  that 
the  new  car  and  the  coat  are  actually 
far  less  important  to  his  wife  than  hav- 
ing her  family  around  her.  Dan  is  away 
from  home  most  of  the  week;  his  wife 
looks  forward  to  his  presence  and  com- 
panionship on  weekends.  Sure,  he  feels 
his  growing  business  is  mighty  impor- 
tant, but  the  oneness  of  the  family,  the 
togetherness,  the  feeling  of  people  she 
loves  around  her  and  with  her  means  a 
great  deal  more.  So  perhaps  now  >'ou 
might  understand  w  hy  the  little  woman 
greets  your  announcements  of  overtime 
with  something  less  than  unmitigated 
joy.  The  dough  is  welcome,  sure.  But 
>'ou  arc  more  welcome,  in  person. 

Let's  probe  further  into  this  no  man's 
land  and  see  what  other  mysteries  might 
be  solved.  A  logical  outgrowth  of  a 
woman's  abiding  interest  in  people,  ac- 
cording to  noted  sociologist  Dr.  Judson 
T.  Landis  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, is  that  she  applies  virtually  every- 
thing to  herself. 

One  psychologist  hit  this  point 
squarely  on  the  button  with  the  follow  - 
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ing  illustration:  If  a  man  should  be 
asked  where  he  got  the  meat  he  was 
eating,  he  would  interpret  the  question 
literally  and  give  the  name  of  the 
butcher.  But  if  a  \\  oman  were  asked  the 
same  question,  she  would  immediateh' 
see  it  another  way  and  at  once  ask: 
"Why?  What's  the  matter  \\'ith  it?" 

See?  A  \\oman  takes  things  person- 
ally. In  an  illuminating  report  not  long 
ago,  the  Research  Institute  of  America 
tried  to  tell  business  executives  the  right 
and  wrong  ^\•ays  of  handling  female 
employees.  Said  the  institute:  "/V 
woman  tends  to  see  almost  everything 


"You'll  liaM-  to  take  it  \ei'y  easy  — that's  a 
self-winding  watch,  I  hope  — " 
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in  terms  of  herself.  I*or  example,  when 
you  are  discussing  her  work,  a  woman 
is  more  likeh'  to  think  >'ou  are  discuss- 
ing her.  It's  a  rare  woman  w  ho  realizes 
that  you  can  consider  her  work  separate 
and  apart  from  her  as  a  person." 

Thus  \v  omen  are  sensitive  and  posses- 
sive, and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  could 
be  avoided  if  more  men  were  more 
keenly  attuned  to  this  sensitivity. 

Take,  for  instance,  male  wisecracks 
about  a  woman's  housework.  A  guy, 
let's  say,  makes  what  lie  considers  a  real 
funny  joke  in  public  about  his  wife's 
cooking.  One  fellow  did  just  that  in  m\" 
neigliborhood  not  long  ago  and  his  w  ife 
didn't  speak  to  him  for  a  w  eek.  "Heck," 
the  young  husband  said,  "it  was  just  a 
gag.  I  didn't  really  mean  it."  Sure  he 
didn't.  Neither  did  he  realize  that  a 
woman's  world  is  wrapped  up  in  her 
liousehold  and  a  jocular  reference  to  her 
inability  to  handle  same  is  treading  on 
very  dangerous  ground.  There  was 
something  else  too:  \Miat  would  the 
other  women  who  heard  the  crack 
think?  Maybe  they  actually  believed  the 
man  was  in  earnest  and  thus  her  prestige 
would  be  lowered. 


Unhreakabie 


BxpensivB 
baUerina 


Presenting  Nina  Ballerina,  the  sensational  toe-dancing  doU.  She  rises  a 
glorious  20'  on  the  toes  of  genuine  Capezio  ballet  slippers  and  dances  as 
you  hold  her  hand.  She  does  splits,  kicks  high,  turns  her  head  and  flashes 
huge  eyes  ...  all  with  the  grace  of  a  true  Prima  Ballerina.  Her  petal-soft 
vinyl  face  is  crowned  with  thick,  glossy  Saran  hair  you  can  wash,  comb 
and  curl  into  endless  glamorous  styles.  She  comes  'on  stage'  in  a  real 
ballerina  costume  .  .  ,  thigh-length  hose,  frothy  net  skirt  and  gleaming 
real  lame  bodice.  Nina  can  sit,  walk  and  sleep  too  . . .  her  fully  jointed  body 
13  unbreakable.  Completely  guaranteed  dancing  mechanism.  She's  the 
dream  doll  of  every  little  girl — and  it  costs  so  little  to  fulfill  that  dream. 
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MOBILE  HOMES 


TOPS 


in  COMFORT 
and  LUXURY 
for  CONTENTED  LIVING 

Choose  your  mobile  home  from  the  outstanding  Cardinal 
line  and  enjoy  the  finest  in  spacious  elegance,  comfort 
and  convenience  ...  at  lowest  cost.  Superb  modern 
styling.  Luxury  furnishing.  Modem  utilities.  A  model 
for  every  need  and  budget.  Write  for  Folder  —  for  com- 
plete information  and  nearest  dealer. 
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QURCESS  BATTERY  COMPANY 

FREEPORT,  ILIINOIS 

AMERICAS  NO.  1  FLASHLIGHT  BATTERV 


k     not  eMryon^  doca  a»  well,  but  E.  O.  Lockin,  whtt  A 
•tarted  a  bu»ineM  of  hia  own.  report» . , .  


for  12  months  I've  averaged 
most  of  it  tiear  profit  for  mel 


9  Many  men  have  discovered  how  to  be 
independent,  to  be  free  of  bosses  and  lay- 
offs. L.  A.  Eagles  grossed  more  than  $200 
his  6rst  week.  Others  report  gross  up  to 
$12,000  per  year.  How  much  you  make 
depends  largely  on  you.  You  need  no 
special  skill,  no  large  investment. 

No  shop  nocector/.  Our  electric  ruc 
WASHER  cleans  rugs,  carpets  right  on  floor 
. .  .  helps  to  show  their  natural  color  and   //  // 
beauty.  So  efficient  and  safe,  used  by  ''^ 
largest  hotels  and  railroads 

You  take  no  risk. 
Machines  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Write  for  full  infor- 
mation including  how   I'jSI^'^^^^Pli  •  Jfr'^^s^^^ 
to  make  big  profits  in  i^^W^^^^^-':^'^ 
YOUR  OWN  business.  srakL,rf?t?>i;'yfeKi;^l!'3? 
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:  VON  SCHRADER  MFC.  CO.,  917  R  "PL,"  Racine,  Wis. 

•  Without  obligation.  Brnd  your  Pill  booklet  contain- 

•  in(  information  about  your  Ki.ECTtllc  bug  wa.shkr  and 

•  how  I  can  start  myown  i>crmanent. profitable  buaineaa. 
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One  psychologist  adds  it  up  this  way: 
If  all  the  TV  comics,  cartoonists,  and 
joke  writers  for  the  movies  would  only 
kill  all  their  so-called  comical  references 
to  a  woman  and  her  housework,  the 
morale  of  wives  in  this  country  would 
zoom  overnight.  This  goes  for  husbands 
too. 

This  personalizing  habit.  Dr.  Judson 
Landis  points  out,  is  really  at  the  root 
of  a  good  deal  of  in-law  trouble.  When 
a  girl  gets  herself  wed,  she  wants  to 
take  over  as  the  sole  feminine  influence 
in  her  man's  life— but  she  soon  learns 
that  she  has  a  battle  on  her  hands. 
There  are  other  females,  such  as  the 
guy's  mother  and  sisters,  who  also  have 
a  personal  interest  in  him  and  his  wel- 
fare and  who  have  no  intention  of  re- 
linquishing same  simply  because  he's 
gone  off  and  gotten  married. 

One  young  wife  was  irritated  to  tears, 
a  marriage  counselor  to'd  me,  because 
her  husband's  sister  insisted  on  coming 
to  her  house  every  Wednesday  to  fix 
his  favorite  chicken  di^h.  "iMac  loves  it 
so,"  she'd  tell  his  wife,  "and  ever  since 
mother  passed  on,  I  promised  myself 
I'd  see  to  it  he  gets  it."  Mac,  poor  male, 
made  the  big  mistake  of  slobbering  over 
the  chicken,  yum-yumming  all  over  the 
place,  and  just  couldn't  understand  why 
his  wife  gave  him  the  monosyllabic 
treatment  every  time. 

If  there  is  an  in-law  problem  then, 
authorities  say,  a  man  could  do  a  lot 
toward  alleviating  it  by  realizing  he's 
a  big  boy  now,  putting  his  foot  down 
and  refusing  to  be  babied  any  more  by 
mom  and  sisters.  Showing  his  wife  he's 
on  her  side,  from  here  on  in,  goes  a 
long  way  toward  establishing  marital 
harmony.  "Emotional  maturity"  is  the 
key  and,  as  Dr.  Paul  Landis  puts  it,  this 
kind  of  growing  up  "consists  in  part  in 
being  able  to  shift  deepest  emotional  at- 
tachment from  the  parents  to  the  mate." 

Now  let's  move  on.  A  woman,  we've 
seen,  is  vitally  interested  in  people  and 
she  takes  things  personally.  She  is  also 
a  lot  more  emotional  than  a  man.  Sur- 
veys have  shown  that  women  weep 
easier  than  men  in  movies,  respond 
more  quickly  to  physical  and  mental 
stimuli,  have  more  nervous  habits,  and 
go  to  psychiatrists  oftener  than  men. 

British  sociologist  John  Fitzsimmons 
sums  it  up  admirably  this  way:  "Man 
can  walk  alone  and  is  often  content  to 
walk  alone,  finding  his  satisfaction  in  his 
work  and  his  sense  of  achievement.  A 
woman  needs  for  her  emotional  satis- 
faction another  person,  be  it  husband, 
child  or  lover,  to  whom  she  can  attach 
and  devote  herself. 

"A  failure  to  recognize  this  is  fraught, 
on  the  man's  part,  with  any  number 
of  dangers.  In  woman's  every  relation 
with  others,  from  the  impersonal  em- 
ployer-worker situation  to  the  highly 
personal  business  of  love-making,  her 


emotions  are  engaged.  Ignorance  of  this, 
or  failure  to  take  it  into  account,  can 
often  produce  a  crisis." 
Therefore: 

1.  Don't  beef  that  the  little  woman  is 
"too  romantic."  Sure  she  is;  it's  her 
nature.  So  play  up  to  it  \v  ith  the  usual 
—the  gifts,  attentions  and  what-have 
you.  All  one  fellow  did  was  scribble  "I 
love  you"  on  a  paper  napkin  and  pass 
it  over  his  kids'  heads  to  his  wife  at  the 
dinner  table.  A  ten-carat  diamond 
couldn't  have  boosted  her  morale  more. 

2.  Never,  but  never,  take  a  woman 
for  granted,  if  you've  been  married  one 
year  or  50.  This  can  be  sudden  death 
to  a  romance  or  a  big  cold  spot  in  a 
marriage.  Women,  the  experts  say,  live 
only  for  two  things— to  be  needed  and 
to  be  loved. 

3.  Never  stop  praising.  The  need  for 
this,  too,  is  part  of  feeling  wanted.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  plant  supervisors 
were  amazed  at  the  different  reactions 
to  praise  of  male  and  female  employees. 
A  little  verbal  pat  on  the  back  and  girl 
workers  would  strain  themselves  to  the 
breaking  point  for  the  boss.  Not  so  the 
boys. 

Move  now  to  the  final  bit  of  knowl- 
edge all  men  should  possess  about 
women.  In  many  ways,  it  is  the  most 
significant  factor  of  all.  It's  this: 

Women  are  basically  insecure.  They 
do  not  control  their  own  destinies. 
They  must  rely  upon  men  for  their 
support,  their  happiness,  the  fulfillment 
of  all  their  needs. 

In  other  words,  an  important— per- 
haps the  most  important— part  of  a 
woman's  job  is  getting  and  holding  a 
man,  and  she  begins  her  planning  and 
her  worrying  early.  For  example,  5,500 
high  school  seniors  were  polled  not 
long  ago  on  the  problems  in  boy-girl 
relations  which  bothered  them  most. 
Only  23  percent  of  the  lads  were  con- 
cerned about  marriage,  but  almost  60 
percent  of  the  girls  admitted  they  were 
already  worried  about  making  good 
marriages. 

It  figures.  The  population,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  divided  equally  so  that 
there  is  a  man  available  for  every 
woman.  In  many  States  the  supply  of 
eligible  males  is  low  and  dwindling.  A 
woman  knows  this.  She  also  know  s  that 
there  is  tremendous  competition  around 
to  get  a  man  and  to  keep  him  once  she's 
got  him.  Thus,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  goal,  she  feels  justified  in 
doing  an>T:hing  to  achieve  it. 

And  now  a  few  things  may  become 
clear. 

It  is  easier  to  understand,  for  example, 
why  a  woman  is  fickle,  deceitful,  even 
catty  and  jealous.  She's  the  tigress  pro- 
tecting her  young,  the  eagle  guarding 
her  nest.  "No  one  should  be  surprised," 
says  Dr.  Popenoc,  "if  women  do  not 
behave  as  men  do,  particularly  when 
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they  are  dealing  w  ith  men."  No  one 
should  be  surprised,  he  means,  if  they 
pull  out  the  stops  and  use  every  trick 
in  the  book.  They  are  fighting  for  a 
home,  children,  love,  and  happiness. 
They^  are  fighting  for  security,  emo- 
tional as  well  as  economic.  They  are 
fighting  to  get  the  protection  of  a  male. 
To  reach  the  goal,  they  will  use  any 
weapon  they  feel  is  useful. 

And  it's  easier  to  understand  \\  hy  a 
woman  resents  a  man's  constant  devo- 
tion to  sports,  either  the  w  atching  kind 
or  the  playing  kind.  It  isn't  only  be- 
cause she  would  rather  have  >'ou  around 
the  house  to  do  the  chores— it  goes 
deeper.  Dr.  Rose  N.  Franzblau,  a  New- 
York  psychologist  and  lecturer,  explains 
it  this  way: 

"A  woman  sees  in  sports  a  definite 
rival  for  her  love  and  affection.  When 
a  man  goes  all-out  for  sports,  devoting 
his  complete  attention  and  interest  to  it, 
she  is  reminded  of  the  time  he  w  as  woo- 
ing her  and  w  hen  all  this  interest  and 
passion  was  directed  at  her.  She  feels 
jealous,  left  out." 

Dr.  Fink  agrees  and  adds:  "Frequent- 
ly, a  woman  will  come  to  hate  any  sym- 
bol of  the  sport  w  hich  has,  in  a  real 
sense,  stolen  her  man  from  her.  The 
sight  of  a  golf  club,  for  example,  or  a 
tennis  racket,  can  send  her  into  a  rage. 
It  is  the  same  kind  of  hostility  a  man 
sometimes  feels  when  a  baby  comes. 
The  mother  lavishes  attention  upon  the 
infant  and  the  husband  develops  a  jeal- 
ous feeling  that  the  baby  has  usurped 
his  place  in  his  wife's  affections." 

The  female  is  a  strange,  complex  sort 
of  creature;  but  a  generous  dose  of  un- 
derstanding, plus  a  helping  of  appre- 
ciation, can  unravel  a  lot  of  the  com- 
plexity. Ever  stop  to  think  that: 

She  complains  that  she's  just  too  tired 


to  see  a  movie  or  even  go  next  door  to 
visit  the  neighbors— yet  she'll  sit  up 
night  after  night  at  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  child. 

She  takes  to  her  bed  w  ith  a  sick  head- 
ache and  insists  on  Novocain  to  have  a 
tiny  cavity  drilled  —  yet  she'll  go 
through  the  nausea  of  pregnancy  and 
the  pain  of  childbirth  again  and  again, 
and  willingly. 

She'll  blister  your  ears  with  a  bawling 
out  for  something  you  probably  didn't 
do— but  she  won't  close  her  e>  es  in  sleep 
until  she  hears  you  arrived  safely  in  the 
strange  city  on  that  business  trip. 

She'll  nag  you  about  your  gargan- 
tuan appetite  and  insist  you  eat  water- 
cress and  carrots  for  the  next  two  weeks 
—but  she'll  argue  like  fury  with  the 
butcher  because  she  doesn't  think  the 
meat  he  gave  her  is  good  enough  for 
you. 

She'll  listen  to  you  beef  about  your 
job  and  about  how  the  boss  is  a  miser- 
able skinflint  w  ho  expects  you  to  do 
the  work  of  three  men— but  she  won't 
peep  to  you  that  she  puts  in  roughly 
an  80-hour  week  as  cook,  laundress, 
housekeeper,  maid,  nurse,  part-time 
chauffeur,  budget  director,  social  secre- 
tary, dietician,  and  in  complete  charge 
of  the  children,  not  to  mention  guard- 
ian of  her  husband's  health  and  hap- 
piness. And  no  w  ife  ever  asked  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it, 
few  wives  want  any  more  than  to  catch 
a  faint  little  gleam  every  now  and  then 
in  their  hu.sbands'  eyes.  A  gleam  of  ro- 
mantic interest?  That  too,  of  course. 
But  most  important  of  all,  a  gleam  of 
understanding. 

Give  it  a  try.  It'll  pay  off  in  richer 
dividends  than  you  ever  suspected. 

THE  EM) 


IP 

'Now  see  here,  Tintle  —  it's  things  like  this  that  give  progressive  education 

a  hiack  eye." 
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You  can  move  just  about  anything 
in  a  u-HAUL  Rental  Trailer! 

The  next  time  yon  have  something  to 
move  ...  rent  a  U-Haul  trailer.  Eco- 
nomical and  easy  to  use  locally  or 
for  one-way  long  hauls.  U-Haul  fur- 
nishes guaranteed  tires,  hitches,  tarps. 
yet  any  model  U-Haul  rents  for  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  trailer.  Call 
Western  Union  Operator  25  or  see 
the  Yellow  Pages  for  your  neighbor- 
hood .Service  Station  Dealer. 

W-HAUL 

RENTAL  TRAILERS 
Send  for   "How  fo  Move  w/fh  o  U  Hou\ 

U-Haul  Co.,  Dept.ALS,  Box  6728.  Portland  66.  Ore. 
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If  you  believe  that  you  have  an  Invention,  you  should 
find  out  how  to  protect  It.  We  are  reijisteied  to  praiHo» 
before  the  U.  S.  Palent  OflR-e.  Send  for  your  copy  of  our 
Patent  Booklet  "lluw  lo  Protect  Vour  Invention"'  and  an 
"Invention  Itecord  '  form.  No  ohMi;;dion. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

llciii.sttTi-d   ('..lont  Attorneys 
>«6-W  Victor  Building   WashlnKton  1.  D.  C. 

NEW 

Rx 

FIGHTS 

Sufferers  now  escape  much  severe  wheezing, 
sneezing,  coughing  and  difficult  breathing  dur- 
ing recurring  attacks  of  Bronchial  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever  and  Bronchitis  bv  taking  New  Improved, 
Wonder-Working  MENDACO.  Quickly  helps 
combat  allergy,  relax  bronchial  tubes,  remove 
choking  phlegm.  Thus  aids  freer  breathing  and 
sounder  sleep.  Get  MENDACO  at  druggists. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back  guaranteed. 


ASTHMA 


Pyroil  **A"  add  to  gas 
3  oz.  can  25 < 

30(  in  Canada 
ot  your  service  station 


FREES  STICKY  VALVES 
ADDS  PEP  AND  POWER 

Removes  corbon  &  lead  deposits,  reduces  friction, 
increases  compression  1 5%.  Prevents  ping,  tubri- 
cotes  upper  engine.  Save  .  .  .  buy  pints  ond  quarts 
at  all  auto  supply  stores.  Write  for  trial  offer. 

i||mf-n||||  Pyroil  Company  Inc..  Dept.  AL-9G 
" I  n  II I L  La  Cro&se.  Wis.,  U.S.A.  •  Toronto.  Canada 

Super  Lubriconts   •   World  Famous  Since  1929 


GET  RESULTS! 

RUPTURE  RELIEF  GUARANTEED! 

RESULTS  — OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Write  now  for  free  booklet  and 
pictures  of  rupture  care.  You 
can  be  helped  .  .  work  steady, 
with  low  cost,  easy-to-wear  Web 
Truss.  Thousands  satisfied. 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  AL-9 ,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 
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OUR  NATIONAL  ORIGINS  QUOTA  SYSTEM -THE  MIRROR  OF  AMERICA 

(<.oiiliiiiie(l  Ixiiii  page  l'> ) 


tually,  ph\  sicall) ,  or  otherwise  inferior. 
Many  of  these  charges  —  all  of  which 
ire  utterly  false— emanate  from  sources 
of  professional  racism,  xenomania,  and 
nativist  hatred,  but  are  adopted  by 
dupes  and  disseminated  in  abysmal  ig- 
norance of  the  true  basis  of  our  national 
origins  quota  s\  stem.  Some  of  the  op- 
ponents of  our  national  origins  — and 
consccjuentl)'  of  our  national  origins 
ijuota  system  —  have  been  historically 
and  traditioiialh-  opposed  to  all  restric- 
tions in  oiu"  inuuigration  laws. 

Our  national  origins  quota  s>stcni, 
established  under  the  Inuuigration  Act 
of  1924,  allocates  to  the  mother  coun- 
try of  each  of  our  foreign  national  ori- 
gins groups  an  inuuigration  quota  of 
one-sixth  of  one  percent  of  the  number 
of  our  people  in  each  group.  This  is  an 
invariable  antl  exact  mathematical  ior- 
mula  applicable-  to  the  quotas  of  all 
groups,  subicct  onl_\  to  the  exception 
that  no  country's  quota  shall  be  less  than 
100  inuuigrants  annualh  . 

If  some  countries  ha\  c  larger  or  small- 
er quotas  than  others  this  is  onh  be- 
cause such  countries  have  made  different 
contributions  to  the  foreign  national 
origins  of  our  people.  The  basic  polic\ 
and  underlying  purpose  of  the  national 
origins  quota  s\'stem  is  to  give  each  of 
our  foreign  national  origins  groups  its 
fair  share— no  more  and  no  less— of  the 
annual  volume  of  permissible  quota  im- 
migrants for  its  mother  countr\-.  Those 
who  object  to  our  national  origins 
quota  system  obviously  disapprove  the 
national  origins  of  our  people.  When 
thc\'  attack  our  quota  s\  stem,  their  cat 
pops  out  of  the  bag. 

Our  national  origins  quota  system  is 
like  a  mirror  held  up  before  the  Ameri- 
can people.  As  the  various  proportions 
of  our  foreign  national  origins  groups 
are  reflected  in  the  mirror  the  quotas 
are  computed  in  accordance  with  that 
reflection.  The  opponents  of  the  s\'s- 
tem  manifestly  do  not  look  into  the 
mirror  with  satisfaction,  as  there  the\' 
must  see  themselves  as  the  minorir> 
they  are  among  all  of  our  people. 

An  interesting  commentar>'  on  the 
national  origins  quota  system  is  exem- 
plified in  the  position  of  The  New  York 
Times,  the  favorite  mouthpiece  of  those 
w  ho  now  seek  to  discredit  that  system. 
On  iMarch  I,  1924,  when  the  legislation 
embodying  the  national  origins  quota 
system  was  approaching  a  decision  in 
Congress,  that  newspaper  stated  edi- 
torially: 

"In  fornuilating  a  permanent  policy 
two  considerations  are  of  prime  im- 
portance. The  first  is  that  the  country 
has  a  right  to  say  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  come  in.  It  is  not  for  any  for- 
eign country  to  determine  our  inuui- 


gration policy.  The  second  is  that  the 
basic  for  restriction  must  be  chosen 
with  a  view  not  to  the  interest  of  any 
group  or  groups  in  this  countr\ , 
whether  racial  or  religious,  but  rather 
with  a  view  to  the  country's  best  in- 
terests as  a  whole.  The  great  test  is  as- 
similability.  Will  the  newcomers  fit 
into  the  American  life  readily?  Is  their 
culture  sufficiently  akin  to  our  own  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  easily  to  take 
their  place  among  us?  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  'superior'  or  'inferior'  races,  or 
of  'Nordics,"  or  of  prejudice,  or  racial 
egotism.  Certain  groups  not  only  do 
not  fuse  easily,  but  consistentl>'  en- 
deavor to  keep  alive  their  racial  distinc- 
tions w  hen  rhcN  settle  among  us.  The\ 
perpetuate  the  'h\phen"  which  is  but 
aiiorhci-  wa\-  of  sa\  ing  that  they  seek 
to  cie.itc  foreign  blocs  in  our  midst." 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  our  national 
origins  quota  s\  stem  was  approxed  b>' 
Congress  a  few  weeks  later.  The  sys- 
tem has  been  in  operation  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  has  worked 
well  dLuing  that  time.  On  the  other 


By  Rabbi 
ROBERT  I.  KAHN, 
Congregation  Emanu  El 
Chaplain,  Post  391,  Houston,  Tex. 

Lord,  God  of  Hosts,  Thou  art  the 
strenf>;th  of  all  who  trust  in  Thee.  In 
days  of  old,  when  the  warriors  of 
Israel  did  faint  and  fall,  the  sight  of 
Moses  lifting  his  arms  to  Thee  re- 
newed their  courage  and  revived 
their  spirits.  So  may  our  faith  in 
Thee  and  our  prayers  to  Thee  guide 
us  and  inspire  our  fellow  men  in 
these  critical  times. 

Thou  has  chosen  America,  O  Lord, 
to  raise  Thy  standard  throughout 
the  world,  to  be  a  living  example  of 
the  truth  of  Thy  word  through  Thy 
prophet.  Have  we  not  all  one  Father, 
hath  not  one  God  created  us  all? 
Give  us  the  wisdom  to  fulfill  this 
mission  of  human  brotherhood,  to 
preach  it  and  to  live  it,  to  perfect  it 
at  home  and  to  spread  it  abroad,  so 
that  some  day  all  men  shall  recog- 
nize that  they  are  Thy  children,  and 
learn  to  live  together  as  brothers  in 
fellowship  and  harmony.  Then  shall 
Thy  kingdom  be  established  on 
earth.  Grant  our  prayer  for  Thy 
name's  sake.  Amen. 


hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  the 
kind  of  country  we  would  have  today 
if  our  immigrants  had  been  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  countries  with  political, 
economic,  and  sociological  systems  like 
those  of  the  small-quota  countries. 

The  myth  that  the  national  origins 
quota  system  operates  unfairly  against 
the  small-quota  countries  is  effectively 
discredited  by  the  fact  that  today,  w  hile 
the  larger  quotas  are  not  being  filled, 
the  small-quota  countries  are  filling 
their  quotas  each  >  ear  and  are  thereby 
deriving  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
annual  volume  of  actual  inuuigration 
into  the  United  States  than  ever  before. 
They  are  not  satisfied,  however,  with 
this  more  favorable  position.  The>'  look 
covetously  upon  the  unfilled  portions 
of  the  quotas  of  other  countries. 

The  false  charges  of  racial  or  other 
unfair  discrimination  directed  at  the 
national  origins  quota  s\'stem  are  com- 
pletely refuted  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  quotas  are  based  upon  the  true  pro- 
portions of  our  own  foreign  national 
origins  groups,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
an>'  quota  system  inherently  involves  a 
quantitative  variation  in  the  selection 
of  immigrants  from  different  countries, 
unless  each  country  of  the  w  orld  should 
be  allotted  a  quota  of  numerical  equality. 

If,  as  the  critics  charge,  the  countries 
w  hich  now  have  the  smaller  quotas  are 
victims  of  discrimination,  let  the  critics 
say  which  countries  they  think  should 
have  the  smaller  quotas,  and  thus  name 
the  countries  to  which  they  would 
transfer  their  own  label  of  "discrimina- 
tion." As  they  do  not  advocate  a  sys- 
tem of  numerically  equal  quotas  for  all 
countries,  the\'  obviously  contemplate 
that  some  countries  shall  have  larger  or 
smaller  quotas  than  others,  and  as  they 
have  labeled  this  "discrimination"  under 
the  national  origins  quota  system,  let 
them  explain  w  by  their  favored  s>  stem 
—whatever  it  may  be— would  not  also 
constitute  what  they  call  "discrimina- 
tion" against  the  countries  to  which 
they-  would  give  their  smaller  quotas. 

The  fact  is  that  the  critics  are  stuck 
with  their  own  spurious  label  of  "dis- 
crimination" and  are  not  able  to  un- 
tangle themselves  from  the  web  of  lies 
the\'  have  spun  about  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system. 

Not  long  ago  the  country-  w  as  treated 
to  a  demonstration  of  how  uncomfort- 
ably the  critics  of  our  national  origins 
quota  system  may  stew  in  their  own 
juice.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  also  known  as  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act,  which  codified  our  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  with  our 
other  immigration  laws  in  a  single  sta- 
tute, was  enacted  over  the  veto  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  June  27,  1952.  He  then 
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appointed  a  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  to  make  a  study 
of  our  immigration,  deportation,  nation- 
ality, and  naturalization  laws  and  poli- 
cies and  to  make  a  report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  within  a  period 
of  four  months. 

It  was  obvious  that  no  group  without 
preconceived  ideas  could  accomplish 
such  a  task  within  such  a  short  period. 
As  all  but  the  extremely  naive  expected, 
the  Commission's  report  dutifully  and 
compliantly  attacked  our  national  ori- 
gins quota  system,  and  with  the  same 
old  arguments  which  Congress  had  re- 


IM  l)A.CUA. 


"All  right,  all  right  —  Tuesday  nights  for 
poker  and  Friday  nights  for  bowling!" 
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jected  in  the  President's  veto  message. 
In  fact  the  two  documents  —  the  veto 
message  and  the  Commission's  report- 
bear  unmistakable  indications  of  a  com- 
mon source. 

Although  recommending  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  national  origins 
quota  s>  stem,  the  Truman  Commission 
was  unable  to  formulate  any  substitute 
quota  system.  It  contented  itself  with  a 
recommendation  that  a  new  and  per- 
manent commission  be  created  by  Con- 
gress, to  supersede  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
administration  of  our  immigration  laws, 
and  to  make  a  triennial  distribution  of 
the  total  of  the  quotas  of  all  countries 
of  the  world,  which  total  the  Commis- 
sion called  a  "blanket  quota."  Other 
critics  have  called  it  a  "unified  quota." 
The  real  problem— spreading  the  blan- 
ket or  disunifying  the  world's  quota, 
and  distributing  various  proportions 
among  the  different  nations  of  the 
world— was  left  for  solution  by  the  new 
commission  which  operates  on  a  per- 
manent basis  without  any  statutory  or 
other  mathematical  formula  for  its 
guidance. 

The  most  amazing  fact  concerning 
the  Commission's  report  was  not  that 
it  attacked  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  as  this  was  to  be  expected,  but 
that  any  intelligent  group  should  at- 
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Products 
Parade 

A  sampling  of  items  which  are  in  process  of 
develoinnent  or  are  coming  on  the  market. 
Mention  of  products  in  no  way  constitrites  an 
endorsement  of  them,  since  in  most  cases  they 
are  described  as  represented  by  manufacturers. 


What  is  it?  Glit  Scouring  Sponge. 

What  does  it  do?  Cleans  and  polishes,  with 
one  coarse  surface  available  for  rough 
work  and  a  soft  surface  for  cleaning  or 
rinsing. 

How  much?  Twelve  sponges,  each  3  by  3 

inches,  for  $1.25  postpaid. 
Where  available?  Jenpix  Corp.,   327  N. 

Main  St.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


What  is  it?  Port-A-Larm. 

What  does  it  do?  Provides  an  inexpensive, 
portable  alarm  system  that  goes  off  if  an 
intruder  opens  a  door  or  moves  anything 
on  which  it  is  set.  Operates  with  flash- 
light battery. 

How  much?  $5.98. 

Where  available?  H  &  H  Co.,  666  Wealthy 
St.  SE.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


What  is  it?  Smoothie  Button-Down  Tie. 

What  does  it  do?  Makes  it  unnecessary  to 
wear  a  tic-clip  since  the  tic  is  held  flat 
by  being  fastened  to  the  wearer's  shirt 
buttons. 

How  much?  $1.50  to  $7.50. 


Where  available?  Haberdashery  and  de- 
partment stores,  or  A.  Schreter  &  Sons 
Co.,  16  S.  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


What  is  it?  Surform. 

What  does  it  do?  Produces  smooth  surfaces 
on  diversely  shaped  work,  bevels  edges, 
rounds  corners,  etc.,  by  means  of  an  un- 
usual cutting  component  which  is  replace- 
able. This  component  has  more  than  450 
razor-sharp  blades,  each  with  a  35-degree 
cutting  angle. 

How  much?  $3.69. 

Where  available?  Hardware  stores  or  Stan- 
ley Tools,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


What  is  it?  Therm-O-Klip. 

What  does  it  do?  Gives  you  the  tempera- 
ture at  a  glance,  with  a  tiny  thermometer 
built  into  a  tie-clip. 

How  much?  $1.00  postpaid. 

Where  available?  Pic-Rite  Products,  Box 
2681,  Elmwood  Station,  Providence,  R.  1. 


What  is  it?  Leytool  hacksaw. 

What  does  it  do?  Permits  a  hacksaw  to 
serve  as  a  hack,  coping  or  keyhole  saw 
by  means  of  a  sliding  blade  support 
which  permits  user  to  remain  on  one 
side  of  material  being  cut. 

How  much?  $7.95. 

Where  available?  Hardware  stores  or  Hall- 
bee  Products  Co.,  125  Mill  St.,  Parma, 
Mich. 


tribute  to  Congress  the  utter  lack  of 
national  and  international  understand- 
ing required  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  such  an  absurd  recommendation. 

What  the  Commission  really  wanted 
was  a  new  group  to  hold  the  tiger's  tail. 
Sonie  few  people,  however,  are  still  ad- 
vocating the  "blanket"  or  "unified" 
quota  schefne  in  an  effort  to  avoid  dis- 
tributing immigration  quotas  on  a 
country-by-country  basis,  because  they 
know  that  if  such  a  distribution  is  made 
some  countries  w  ill  be  entitled  to  more 
than  others,  and  this  they  have  labeled 
"discrimination"  under  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system.  It  w  ould  be  a  spec- 
tacular exhibition  of  sleight-of-hand  if 
any  person,  body,  board,  group,  com- 
mittee, or  commission  could  divide  the 
total  of  the  world's  quotas  without  al- 
locating various  portions  to  different 
countries. 

Opponents  of  our  national  origins 
quota  system  contend  that  we  should 
make  less  use  of  such  quotas  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  and  great- 
er use  of  them  to  provide  relief  from 
overpopulation  in  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  the  countries  of  Asia  are  the 
most  overpopulatcd,  perhaps  the  critics 
contemplate  using  the  "blanket"  or 
"unified"  quota  scheme  for  the  relief 
of  such  countries.  Or  would  they  "dis- 
criminate" against  such  countries  by 
using  the  major  portion  of  the  world's 
quota  to  relieve  the  overpopulation  of 
the  countries  of  Southern  and  South- 
eastern Europe?  No  one  knows.  They 
are  playing  their  cards  very  close  to  the 
vest. 

In  any  event,  if  the  United  States 
should  ever  be  inveigled  into  an  under- 
taking to  drain  off  the  excess  popula- 
tions of  other  countries  there  will  be 
no  end  to  the  task.  \\'hile  this  country 
may  bear  some  share  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  added  population  of  certain 
countries  resulting  from  an  influx  of 
refugees  or  expellees  pursuant  to  post- 
war settlements,  agreements,  or  arrange- 
ments to  which  our  Government  un- 
fortunately was  a  party  or  in  which  it 
acquiesced,  in  no  sense  can  the  people 
of  the  United  States  be  held  responsible 
for  the  over-population  of  certain  coun- 
tries resulting  from  birthrates  which  are 
too  high,  \\  hen  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  territory  and  resources  available 
in  such  countries  to  hold  and  support 
the  population.  No  foreseeable  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  enact  any  legislation 
predicated  upon  the  assumption  of  such 
responsibility  b>-  the  American  people. 

The  substitution  of  the  Census  of 
1950  for  that  of  1920  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining the  foreign  national  origins 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  view  to  the  computation  of  new 
(luotas  under  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem, may  be  .sound  as  a  matter  of  ab- 
stract principle.  However,  it  raises  dif- 
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FIRST  FIND  THE  BIRDS 
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ferences  of  opinion  concerning  the 
number  of  additional  ininiigrants  the 
United  States  can  accept  and  assimilate 
on  an  annual  basis.  Some  critics  contend 
that  w  e  could,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
should,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  accept 
more  immigrants  annually  than  w  e  are 
receiving.  Such  opinions  are  merely 
conjectural  so  far  as  factual  possibili- 
ties are  concerned,  and  purely  senti- 
mental with  respect  to  policy.  No  one 
really  knows  precisely  how  many  im- 
migrants the  United  States  could  prop- 
erly receive  and  assimilate  annually. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  for  w  hich 
complete  statistics  are  available  ending 
June  30,  1955,  the  United  States  received 
a  total  of  237,790  immigrants  —  quota 
and  nonquota.  An  average  of  not  less 
than  13,000  aliens  enter  the  United 
States  annually  as  nonimmigrants  for 
temporar\'  periods,  overstay  such  peri- 
ods, get  lost  in  our  population,  and  re- 
main for  permanent  residence.  This 
means  over  250,000  immigrants  each 
year,  or  more  than  1,000,000  every  four 
years,  and  2,500,000  each  decade.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased at  an  average  rate  of  7,500,000 
each  decade  from  1900  to  1950,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  increase  will 
average  more  than  10,000,000  for  each 
decade  betw  een  1950  and  the  year  2000. 
If  we  continue  to  receive  immigrants 
at  the  present  rate  we  would  be  deriv- 
ing approximately  25  percent,  or  one- 
fourth,  of  our  decennial  population  in- 
creases from  immigration.  What  coun- 
try can  match  this  for  an  "open  door" 
policy  on  immigration? 

Citizens  of  equal  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism may  disagree  on  questions  of  im- 
migration policy.  There  should  be  little 
disagreement,  however,  among  honest 
citizens  regarding  facts.  The  critics  of 
our  national  origins  quota  system  are 
quite  w  ithin  their  rights  in  opposing  it 
as  a  policy,  but  they  have  gone  much 
further.  They  have  misrepresented  the 
facts  concerning  it  by  charging  that  it 
is  narrowminded,  bigoted,  or  dis- 
criminatory. It  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  they  could  hope  to  have  it  changed 
upon  the  basis  of  a  factual  misrepre- 
sentation of  it.  Facts  concerning  immi- 
gration and  quotas  cannot  be  success- 
fully concealed  or  misrepresented. 
/Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  our  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem, who  obviously  dislike  the  propor- 
tions of  our  various  foreign  national 
origins,  are  under  some  moral  obliga- 
tion, w  hen  they  glibh-  advocate  action 
w  hich  would  result  in  a  change  in  the 
ethnological  composition  of  our  people, 
to  tell  us  in  what  respect  they  consider 
the  immigrants  they  favor  to  be  supe- 
rior to  those  now  coming  into  the 
United  States.  Or  perhaps  they  should 
tell  us  "TF/ijf  /y  ivrong  with  our  na- 
tional origins!'"  the  end 


landscape  that  offers  them  food  and 
scattered  trees  in  which  to  stop.  Then 
pick  some  brushy  spot  in  which  to  take 
your  stand  w  hen  the  season  opens. 
Grouse 

If  there  were  a  hall  of  fame  for  game 
birds,  I'd  nominate  the  grouse.  He  tops 
the  lot  for  tricky  wing  shooting.  Bag 
this  one  consistently,  and  you're  both 
fine  hunter  and  e.xpert  shot.  You  have 
to  be. 

The  grouse,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  Bantam  chicken,  is  a  bird  of  the 
heavy  cover;  young  timber  stands; 
wooded  mountainsides;  and  heavily 
overgrown,  abandoned  farmlands. 

Your  first  introduction  to  the  grouse 
can  be  an  upsetting  experience.  A  deer- 
hunting  companion  of  mine  met  his 
first  grouse  when,  "I  was  down  on  my 
hands  and  knees  crawling  through  a 
thicket,"  he  says.  "All  at  once  this  thing 
expk)ded  right  under  me.  He  made  a 
roar  like  a  motorboat.  I  was  so  scared 
I  lay  down  on  the  ground  till  I  recov- 
ered my  senses." 

Search  out  the  grouse  by  looking  first 
of  all  for  his  foods.  Sometimes  these 
birds  will  feed  in  abandoned  orchards 
close  by  heavy  cover  or  along  the  edges 
of  w  oodlands.  They  like  soft  foods  bet- 
ter than  hard  ones.  They'll  eat  green- 


brier  fruit,  bittersweet,  wild  grapes,  and 
berries  before  they'll  turn  to  beechnuts 
or  acorns.  If  all  of  these  grouse  foods 
are  in  short  supply,  check  for  the  birds 
around  sumac  thickets. 

Ordinarily  grouse  feed  early  in  the 
morning  and  again  in  the  evening.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day  they're  likely 
to  loaf  out  the  hours  in  thick  cover. 
Check  those  brush  piles  in  the  woods 
or  the  leafy  cover  of  a  fallen  treetop.  A 
young  hardwood  forest  with  good 
ground  cover  and  occasional  patches  of 
evergreens  makes  ideal  grouse  territory. 

Weather  has  a  lot  to  do  with  where 
you'll  find  grouse  on  the  day  you  go 
out.  On  those  fine  autumn  days  when 
the  sun  shines  and  the  world's  at  peace, 
you'll  often  find  grouse  in  the  open 
woods  or  along  old  logging  trails. 
Gentle  rain  seldom  bothers  them,  but 
strong  cold  wind  or  snow  drives  them 
to  thick  cover,  and  the  heavier  the 
weather  the  thicker  the  cover.  Once 
the  ground  is  snow  covered,  look  for 
birds  in  the  evergreen  thickets  or  alder 
swamps. 

One  bright  day  last  winter  I  labored 
up  a  steep,  wooded  Ohio  hillside  aim- 
ing at  a  pine  planting  on  top.  Inside  the 
planting  I  began  to  see  grouse  tracks  in 
the  snow.  Tracking  grouse  is  exciting 
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business.  You  have  to  watch  the  trail 
and  expect  at  any  moment  to  have  a 
bird  flush  out  in  front  of  you.  You  can 
tell  the  old  trails  by  how  much  the 
snow  has  dusted  into  the  tracks. 

The  first  bird  I  flushed  e.xploded 
from  beneath  a  pine  only  a  few  feet 
from  me.  I  had  time  to  get  one  shot  off, 
but  too  late.  There  were  probably  a 
half  dozen  grouse  in  that  thicket,  and 
I  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  chasing 
them  from  one  end  of  the  planting  to 
the  other,  and  finally  came  a\va>'  with 
a  single  bird.  But  grouse-hunting  suc- 
cess is  determined  more  by  the  shots 
you  get  than  the  birds  you  bag. 

If  you  miss  a  grouse  (and  this  is  al- 
wa\'s  a  likely  possibility)  watch  him 
closely  to  see  where  he  comes  down. 
Remember  that  he  usually  lands  in 
cover  similar  to  the  cover  where  you 
flushed  him.  You  may  get  another 
chance  b\'  following  him  up. 

T/irkey 

The  wild  turkey,  king  of  the  game 
birds,  was  hit  liard  by  the  advance  of 
civilization.  Twenty-one  States  now 
have  wild  turkeys.  But  they're  hunted 
legalh'  in  only  12,  and  in  these  States 
hunters  take  some  30,000  turkeys  every 
year.  Here  again  it's  often  the  quality 
of  the  hunt  and  not  the  meat  that 
counts.  The  day  you  bag  a  turkey  can 
be  the  high  point  of  your  hunting 
career. 

There  is  new  hope  that  this  maiestic 
bird  of  the  big  timber  can  stage  a  come- 
back'. Game  management  experts  re- 
cently started  a  restocking  project  in 
southern  Ohio's  hills  where  there  have 
been  no  wild  turkeys  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Now  there  is  a  flock  of 
some  200  turkeys  there,  and  they're 
nesting  successfully.  Other  States  are 
trying  the  same  thing,  and  limited  tur- 
key hunting  may  some  day  return  to 
these  States. 

Look  for  turkeys  in  the  big  blocks 
of  timber  covering  10,000  acres  or  more. 
These  timber  areas  should  be  spotted 
v\ith  small  and  widely  scattered  forest 
openings.  Where  wildlife  specialists 
want  to  improve  turkey  cover  they 
build  pothole  watering  spots  and  plant 
legumes  and  other  turkey  foods  in  the 
forest  openings. 

Turkeys  usually  feed  on  the  ground, 
and  acorns  make  up  a  major  item  in 
their  diet.  Thc\'  leave  the  roosting  area 
in  the  morning  and  move,  usually  in 
small  flocks,  in  an  oval  patterri  that 
brings  them  back  to  the  roosting  area 
by  evening. 

Day  after  day  they'll  feed  along  this 
course  and  pass  the  .same  points  on 
schedule.  Know  ledge  of  this  fact  often 
helps  a  hunter  get  his  shot. 

Pheasants 

On  opening  day  of  the  pheasant  sea- 
son a  couple  of  years  ago  1  drove  into 


one  of  Ohio's  busy  public  hunting  areas. 
There  was  still  a  half  hour  before  hunt- 
ing was  legal  at  nine  o'clock.  But  al- 
ready impatient  hunters  were  waiting 
up  and  dow  n  the  gravel  road  until  time 
to  go  into  the  fields.  Strangely  enough, 
there  w  as  no  one  w  aiting  at  the  end  of 
one  overgrown  brushy  fence  row.  "If 
I  were  a  pheasant,"  I  told  myself,  "I'd 
be  finished  with  breakfast  by  now  and 
into  that  fence  row." 

At  five  minutes  after  nine,  and  100 
yards  down  the  fence  row ,  two  beauti- 
ful cock  birds  flushed  in  front  of  me. 
I  bagged  one  of  them  before  the  men 
in  the  fields  on  either  side  had  a  shot. 

Earlier  in  the  morning  it  might  have 
been  w  iser  to  hunt  those  open  fields. 
Phea.sants  feed  early  in  the  morning 
then  move  into  thicker  cover  to  spend 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

\\'hen  \  ou're  hunting  pheasants  alone, 
the  best  bet  is  to  w  ork  the  heavier  cover 
along  field  borders,  fence  rows,  grow  n- 
up  gullies,  ditch  banks,  and  wooded 
stream  banks. 

If  you're  hunting  in  a  group  you  can 
work  whole  fields.  Station  a  sharpshoot- 
ing  hunter  or  two  at  the  far  end  to  get 
shots  at  the  birds  that  are  driven 
through  the  field  w  ithout  flushing. 

Remember  to  work  slowly.  iMore 
than  once  I've  stopped  for  a  minute  or 
two  and  started  again  only  to  have  a 
"jittery"  bird  flush  from  where  he  was 
crouched  a  dozen  feet  away.  This  tech- 
nique also  works  with  grouse  and  many 
other  kinds  of  game.  Birds  will  some- 
times "freeze"  waiting  for  you  to  pass. 
When  you  stop  and  start,  they  lose  their 
nerve.  You  can  always  be  sure  that 
you're  .seen  by  far  more  game  than  \-ou 
see.  Take  it  easy"  and  you  stand  a  better 
chance  of  scoring. 

And  remember  that  pheasant  hunt- 
ing gets  tougher  as  the  season  grows 
longer.  In  much  of  our  pheasant  coun- 
try more  than  half  of  the  kill  comes 
on  opening  day.  The  inexperienced 
birds  are  taken  by  surprise.  The  old 
cock  birds  wise  up  fast,  and  you  can 
bet  there  are  still  plenty  of  cock  birds 
left  after  opening  day. 

The  trick  to  successful  late-.season 
pheasant  hunting  comes  in  kicking  the 
reluctant  birds  out  of  less  likely  looking 
spots.  Check  carefully  the  heaviest 
cover  you  can  find  or  even  look  around 
junked  farm  machinery.  This  is  also  the 
time  when  pheasants  may  take  to  the 
woods.  Check  the  woods  for  pheasant 
droppings,  and,  if  you  find  this  evi- 
dence, hunt  until  you  find  the  birds. 

But  whatever  the  bird  you're  hunt- 
ing, your  rew  ards  for  a  day  in  the  field 
are  doubled  once  you  become  a  hunter 
as  well  as  marksman.  You  know  the 
keen  pleasure  that  comes  from  under- 
standing your  game  as  well  as  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  more  game  to  test 
your  shooting  .skill.  the  end 
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They  must  have  food,  water,  some  pro- 
tection from  the  elements,  and  general 
physical  care.  With  these  exceptions, 
all  dogs  are  individuals  just  is  all  hu- 
mans are  individuals.  Certain  breeds 
have  outstanding  characteristics,  par- 
ticular instincts  that  have  been  carefulh- 
cultivated  through  training  and  breed- 
ing. Notable  among  these  are  the  sport- 
ing breeds  such  as  those  that  point  or 
flush  their  game,  and  the  retrievers  and 
the  working  breeds,  such  as  the  herding 
dogs  and  the  sled  dogs.  The  blood- 
hound is  noted  for  his  man-trailing  abil- 
ity, and  the  trail  hounds  are  particularly 
adept  following  game  through  their 
scenting  abilities.  In  fact,  practically 
every  purebred  dog  has  some  useful 
service  that  he  can  perform  in  an  out- 
standing manner. 

The  prospective  dog  owner  has  man\' 
breeds  of  varying  physical  characteris- 
tics from  which  to  make  his  choice. 
The  American  Kennel  Club,  the  regu- 
lating organization  for  purebred  dog 
activities,  recognizes  122  different 
breeds.  However,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  fine  breeds  that  are  well  known 
but  have  not  received  the  official  nod 
of  that  organization.  Among  them  are 
the  border  collie,  the  spitz,  the  toy  fox 
terrier,  and  several  strains  of  coon- 
hounds. 

All  these  breeds'run  true  to  type,  but 
they  differ  greatly  in  size,  color,  coat, 
physical  makeup,  inclinations,  and  in 
many  instances  temperament.  In  fact, 
the  variety  is  so  great  that  the  novice 
becomes  completely  confused  when  it 
comes  to  making  his  own  individual 
choice.  More  often,  however,  he  has 


WANT  A  DOG? 

■  (Coiilimied  from  pa^e  H)- 


already  become  attracted  to  a  particu- 
lar breed  before  he  makes  up  his  mind 
to  become  a  dog  owner.  In  such  in- 
stance he  is  advised  to  secure  a  good 
book  on  this  particular  breed  and  learn 
all  about  its  characteristics  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  best  suited.  Better  still, 
the  prospective  dog  owner  should  first 
secure  an  authoritative  bf)ok  on  all  dogs 
in  general,  one  which  treats  each  breed 
individually,  outlining  its  physical  char- 
acteristics, its  natural  inclinations  anil 
instincts,  and  its  usual  temperament. 

Approach  dog  ownership  with  an 
open  mind.  Don't  be  guided  by  some 
friend  or  breed  enthusiast  who  is  af- 
flicted by  what  is  known  as  "kennel 
blindness,"  which  prevents  him  from 
seeing  the  virtues  of  any  other  breed 
than  the  one  in  w  hich  he  is  personally 
interested.  There  is  probably  no  seg- 
ment of  humanity  so  biased  in  opinion 
concerning  dog  breeds  as  dog  owners 
themselves.  The  majority  of  them  are 
one-breed  fanciers  who,  ^\'hile  recog- 
nizing that  other  breeds  really  do  exist, 
look  down  their  noses  upon  ownership 
of  an>^  breed  but  their  own.  And  some 
go  so  far  as  to  frown  upon  bloodlines 
or  families  that  differ  from  those  of 
their  own  dogs. 

Attend  some  dog  shows  and  watch 
the  breeds  in  action  and  in  repose.  Re- 
member, how-ever,  that  these  are  choice 
specimens,  carefully^  selected  for  per- 
fection of  conformation.  The  puppy 
you  buy  may  not  be  of  the  same  quality. 

If  possible  consult  some  dog  author- 
ity' who  is  not  biased  concerning  the 
various  breeds.  Tell  him  your  personal 
likes  and  dislikes,  your  personal  situa- 
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DEPT.  A-45  •  GRAYSLAKE,  ILLINOIS 


l>rms.  Trade-ins  accepted.  Write  ToDA 

ACCORDION  MANUFACTURERS  &  WHOLESALERS  OUTLET  . 

DEPr.  A-96.  2003  W.  CHICAGO  AVE.,  CHICAGO  22,  rLL, 

FALSE TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 


KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushi^c  holds  dental  plates 
so  much  firmer  and  snuggeM^pt  one  can  eat  and 
tall:  with  greater  comfort  JHFsecurity;  in  man> 
cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch 
lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking, 
chaling  plate.  35c  and  60c  at  druggists.  ...  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  don't  waste  money  on  substitutes, 
but  send  us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous 
trial  box. 

KLUTCH   CO..    Box    652-1.    ELMIRA.    N.  Y. 


Esia  WHOLESALE! 


■fl  Start  a  Boying Service  at  Home, 

SPAPtllMt.  GfT  BiG-HAMfc  MtBCMJlNOl'ii;  POO 
SE:F  and  CUPNTS  up  to  40%  LfSS  THAW  REG- 


GET 
tiP  TO 

I         A/V  l**E-f  AND  CUPNTS  UP  TO  40%  U 

-      lO'SOMJNTS.STUl  fACni  FAT  COM 


Hertel  Station,  Dept.  AL,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 

Troubled  with  GETTING 
UP  NIGHTS,  Poins  in  BACK, 
HIPS,  LEGS,  Tiredness 

If  you  have  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Dysfunc- 
tion ...  a  constitutional  disease.  Medicines 
that  give  temporary  relief  will  not  remove 
the  cause  of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Gland- 
ular Dysfunction  often  leads  to  premature 
old  age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  3,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  the  Excelsior  Institute.  They  have 
found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  outiook  In 
the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Institute,  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  older  men 
by  NON-SURGICAL  methods  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  Dys- 
function may  be  corrected  by  proven  NON- 
SURGICAL treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 
Write  today.  There  is  no  obligation. 
Excelsior  Institute,  Dept.  B-3S32,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


\  FOLDING  CHAIRS 

\  *  » IN  Stee£  OR  ZUoo€t 

'1       FOLDING  BANQUET  TABLES 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 


J.R  REDINGTON&CO. 


DEPT.  197   SCRAMTON  2.  PA.J 
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tion  at  home,  why  you  want  a  dog,  and 
you'll  get  sound  advice,  or  at  least  an 
unprejudiced  opinion. 

Confine  >  our  choice,  howe\  er,  to  the 
pure  breeds.  Don't  get  a  mongrel  or 
mixed  breed.  There  are  those  that  will 
tell  you,  and  with  honest  conviction 
too,  that  the  mongrel  is  the  smartest, 
hardiest,  most  loyal  dog  of  all.  This  is 
a  glaring  fallacy.  While  many'  are  un- 
doubtedly appealing  animals,  they  are 
not  as  a  rule  healthier,  and  official  rec- 
ords in  obedience  training  activities 
show  they  are  certainly  not  smarter 
than  the  purebreds.  In  fact,  the  national 
rating  of  mongrels  in  obedience  train- 
ing is  rather  low.  Alongrel  puppies  are 
usually  particularly  appealing.  And  they 
are  low  priced.  But  one  never  knows 
what  a  handsome,  alert  little  mongrel 
puppy  will  look  or  act  like  at  maturity. 
He  may  develop  into  a  slovenly,  over- 
sized, and  clumsy  individual  which,  to 
say  the  least,  is  not  ornamental. 

There  are,  however,  some  good  ones 
as  affectionate  and  loyal  as  a  purebred. 
If  you  get  one,  do  not  let  it  propagate. 
It  cannot  produce  its  own  kind  simply 
because  there  are  none  of  similar  breed- 
ing with  which  to  mate,  and  its  off- 
spring may  be  of  inferior  quality.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  feed  and  care  for 
a  mongrel  as  it  does  a  purebred,  and 
there  certainly  is  not  the  same  pride  of 
ownership  in  its  possession. 

Make  up  your  own  mind  regarding 
a  choice.  If  you  depend  on  well-mean- 
ing friends  for  guidance,  you  are  al- 
most certain  to  become  confused,  for 
you  can  hear  all  sorts  of  statements 
about  many  different  breeds.  For  in- 
stance, some  will  tell  you  that  some 
breeds  are  vicious,  others  are  best  for 
children,  others  arc  the  smartest,  others 
are  more  loyal,  still  others  are  shy  or 
nervous,  and  certain  breeds  arc  espe- 
cially hard  to  raise.  The  list  of  pros  and 
cons  is  endless.  And  you  can  discount 
them  all. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  bold  and 
shy  dogs,  nervous  and  placid,  friendly 
and  aloof,  healthy  and  unhealthy,  and 
dull  and  smart  dogs  in  every  breed.  We 
all  have  our  preferences,  and  usually 
our  reasons  for  them,  for  certain  breeds. 
That  includes  me  and,  even  though  you 
might  think  >  ou  have  no  preconceived 
ideas,  it  probably  also  includes  you. 
So  u.se  your  own  judgment  as  to  the 
proper  breed  for  you  and  follow  your 
own  fancy.  If  your  particular  choice  is 
treated  with  kindness  and  properly 
trained,  he  will  most  likely  prove  en- 
tirely adequate  for  your  requirements. 

Prominent  among  the  questions  pro- 
spective dog  owners  ask  are  "What 
breed  makes  the  best  watchdog?"  and 
"What  breed  is  best  for  children?"  I 
don't  tliink  there  is  an\'  definite  and 
positixe  answer  to  those  questions.  E.\- 


perience  has  taught  us,  however,  that 
no  matter  what  the  breed,  most  dogs- 
large  or  small,  long-haired  or  short- 
haired— have  an  instinctive  urge  to  pro- 
tect their  masters  and  their  property. 
And  practically  all  dogs  seem  to  have 
a  genuine  affection  for  children. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
children,  wait  until  your  child  is  old 
enough  to  know  how  to  treat  a  puppy 
before  you  get  one  for  him.  Puppies 
can  play  pretty  rough  at  time  and  can 
frighten  the  very  young  child,  while 
an  older  dog,  no  matter  how  gentle  he 
may  be,  can  easily  and  unintentionally 
knock  over  the  small  and  toddling 
>'oungster.  Wait  until  the  child  is  old 
enough,  and  then  get  a  puppy. 

If  you  live  in  the  city  with  a  limited 
amount  of  space  available,  it  is  best  to 
get  a  small  or  medium-sized  dog  that 
doesn't  require  more  exercise  than  you 
have  time  to  give  him.  The  larger 
breeds  need  more  space,  require  more 
food,  and  are  rather  unwieldy  in  a 
crowded  apartment.  Better  wait  until 
you  have  a  country  place  for  these,  al- 
though I  must  admit  that  I've  seen  a 
number  of  the  larger  dogs  that  seemed 
perfecth'  contented  with  their  lots  in 
comparatively  close  quarters. 

But  you  must  remember  that  what- 
ever breed  you  get  one  of  your  respon- 
sibilities toward  the  dog  is  to  see  that 
he  gets  sufficient  exercise  to  keep  him 
in  good  health.  This  may  entail  a  regu- 
lar routine  of  "walking  the  dog."  The 
task  usually  falls  to  dad  and  sometimes 
when  he  is  the  least  inclined  to  dis- 
charge it.  But  no  matter  how  distasteful 
or  disagreeable  the  project,  even  though 
it  can  be  sometimes  embarrassing  to  the 
sensitive,  it  must  be  pursued,  particular- 
ly if  the  clean  habits  of  a  house-broken 
dog  are  to  be  maintained.  For  those  who 
live  in  the  cities,  dog-walking  services 
are  available,  and  if  the  big  masculine 
member  of  the  household  is  somewhat 
reluctant  to  be  seen  with  a  tiny  toy 
breed  on  the  end  of  his  leash,  he  can 
avail  himself  of  these  services. 

Where  children  are  involved,  the  in- 
tent of  the  parents  is  to  secure  a  dog  for 
the  kiddies'  benefit.  The  idea  of  getting 
a  puppy  so  "they  can  grow  up  together" 
usually  delights  the  child— for  the  time 
being.  A  dog  can  be  a  great  teacher  for 
a  youngster,  and  if  he  will  agree  seri- 
ously to  undertake  the  job  of  caring 
for,  raising,  and  training  the  puppy,  the 
child  can  learn  many  valuable  lessons 
in  responsibility,  tolerance,  patience, 
and  understanding,  as  w  ell  as  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  love  and  devotion  of  a 
dog.  But  we'd  better  face  facts.  The 
average  child  tires  of  a  new  plaything 
rather  quickly,  particularly  when  there 
is  a  duty  involved.  And  .so  it  visually 
becomes  mother's  job  to  look  after  the 
new  acquisition,  perhaps  not  because 
she  wants  to  but  because  she  has  to. 


Some  time  ago  one  of  the  leading  dog 
food  manufacturers  conducted  a  survey 
to  ascertain  what  member  of  the  family 
usually  fed  the  dog.  Mothers  led  the 
list  by  a  wide  margin. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  groom- 
ing. All  dogs,  no  matter  what  length 
the  coat,  should  be  brushed  thoroughly 
once  a  day.  This  is  a  great  help  in  keep- 
ing the  skin  clean,  healthy,  and  free 
from  parasites.  It  also  encourages  the 
growth  of  a  healthy  coat.  In  fact,  bath- 
ing can  be  practically  eliminated  if  the 
dog  is  adequately  groomed  with  brush 
and  comb  daily.  But  who  is  to  do  it? 
It  is  a  task  that  all  dog  owners  should 
recognize  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  dog  and  should  accept  as  such. 

There  is  also  the  important  matter  of 
control.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
make  a  trickster  out  of  your  dog  for 
him  to  be  a  good  companion.  But  there 
are  certain  accomplishments  m  good 
manners  he  must  have  if  he  is  to  be 
pleasantly  acceptable  to  visitors,  the 
neighbors,  and  the  generally  commu- 
nity. At  the  same  time  he  will  afford 
you  much  more  pleasure.  He  should 
be  introduced  to  the  collar  and  leash 
at  an  early  age.  He  should  be  taught  to 
walk  quietly  at  your  side  or  at  heel,  on 
or  off  the  leash;  to  sit  or  lie  down  at 
command;  and  to  stay  wherever  you 
put  him  without  fretting.  These  are 
simple,  but  most  important,  acquire- 
ments that  are  easily  taught.  And  he 
must  be  trained  to  come  immediately 
at  call,  no  matter  how  much  his  atten- 
tion might  be  attracted  by  something 
else.  This  is  a  most  important  step  to- 
ward good  manners  and  control.  He 
should  also  be  taught  not  to  jump  up 
on  people  and  to  refrain  from  unneces- 
sary barking.  For  his  own  safety  he 


should  be  trained  not  to  chase  cars. 

Dog  training  is  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult. It  is  merely  a  matter  of  patience, 
spiced  with  a  firmness  tempered  by 
kindness.  Perseverance  will  always  p; 
off.  There  arc  many  good  books  on  do; 
training,  for  the  beginner  and  the  ex- 
perienced. One  of  the  best  is  Trabnng 
You  to  Train  Your  Dog  by  Blanche 
Saunders,  the  nothcd  authority  of  obe- 
dience training.  It  is  available  at  most 
bookstores.  All  the  leading  dog  food 
manufacturers  offer  without  charge 
valuable  and  interesting  literature  on 
dog  care,  feeding,  and  simple  training. 
Interest  in  obedience  training  has 
grown  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  or- 
ganized classes  are  usually  available  in 
most  communities.  The  average  dog 
owner  and  his  dog  are  always  welcome 
at  those  classes.  Most  dogs  readily  re- 
spond to  training,  and  there  is  really 
no  excuse  for  not  teaching  proper  man- 
ners as  a  definite  part  of  intelligent  dog 
ownership. 

The  picking  of  a  puppy  is  a  problem 
which  confronts  most  prospective  dog 
owners.  Here  are  some  tips  that  may 
help: 

Temperament  and  health  are  ex- 
tremely important.  One  cannot  surely 
judge  the  temperament  of  a  very  young 
puppy,  but  an  observant  person  can 
spot  a  bad  disposition  in  one  that  is  four 
or  five  months  old  (which  is  a  good 
time  to  buy  a  pup).  A  good  disposition 
is  usually  indicated  by  the  friendliness, 
playful  aggressiveness,  and  curiosity 
shown  by  the  puppy.  Stay  away  from 
the  shy  one  that  stays  in  the  corner  of 
the  pen  and  will  not  join  in  the  romp- 
ing. Shyness  is  often  a  pitiful  trait  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  overcome.  Pick  a 
bold  pup. 
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"You  will  find  your  pay  envelope  a  little  heavier  this  week.  The  company 
bought  a  better  gfrade  of  envelopes." 
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Become  an 

nccounTnni- 

Auditor— CP.  A, 

The  demand  for  skilled  accountants — men  who  really 
know  their  business — is  increasing.  National  and  state 
legislation  is  requiring  of  business  much  more  in  the 
way  of  Auditing,  Cost  Accounting,  Business  Law, 
and  Income  Tax  Procedure.  Men  who  prove  their 
qualifications  in  this  important  field  are  promoted  to 
responsible  executive  positions. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary.  We  train  you 
from  ground  up,  or  according  to  your  individual 
needs.  Low  cost:  easy  terms. 

Send  name  and  address  on  the  lines  below  for  free 
illustrated  book  describing  the  LaSalle  Accounting 
training  and  the  opportunities  in  this  highly  profitable 
field. 

■  ■Cl||r  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  9361H,  Chicago  5,  ill. 
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Address . 
City  


.Zone. . . . Stale . 


NfW  60  POWER 

^  ^  ACHROMATIC 


N  e  \ 
hefo 


Adjustable  20X  -  40X  -  60X 

Precision  Achromatic  Coated 
.  .  .  Opens  to  33" 
Closed  to  only  11" 
Complete  witti  Case 

$7.98 

Postpaid 


1  achromatic 
telescope  sold 
lor  anywhere  near 
this  amazing  low  pric 
Vou  get  clearer  sharper 
pictures  at  all   powers  be- 
cause of  the  super  compou 
Achro  Lens.  No  color,  no  fi 
Variable  eyepiece  adjustable 
40.  or  60  power.  Lower  powers  excel- 
lent for  target  shooting  and  wide  angle 
viewing.  Higher  powers  for  long  range  Jin< 
Astronomy.  Guaranteed  to  spot  .22  holes  in 
black  at  200  yds.  Guaranteed  to  bring  dista 
jects.  people,  planets,  etc.  60  times  closer.  5  bakelite 
eectlons,  trimmed  in  gleaming  brass  — 5  precision  lenses. 
A   precision   American   made   Instrument,  unconditionally 
guaranteed.    Carrying    case    included.    Send    only    $7 .98. 
Cash,  check  or  money  order.  We  pay  postage. 
Criterion  Co.,  331  Church  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dept.  ALA  2 


GIANT  BALLOONS 

Blgl  Surplus  U.S.  Govt,  (new 
overage)  Neoprene  weather  tar- 
tlet balloons.  We've  sold  for  yrs; 
buy  in  confidence!  FOR  FUN: 
<;ieat  for  all  agt  s.  in  \';iril,  i>.ir- 
tit?s,  picnics.  FOR  ADVERTISING: 
Attract  big  cro%v'ls  1"  busiMf^s 
<.I>enings.  clvU;  tvtnls.  tr.i.tt' 
shows.  Paint  'eni  &  pull  In  sales! 
FOR  PROMS:  Makes  hi  school 
I'l'   college   prom    more  festlvel 

Approx.     inflated  sizes. 
3  ft.  dia..  49C-S  ft.  dia.,  99C 
•■  lO  ft.  dia..  *1. 59—13  ft.  SI. 95 
Cal .  Tfs.  .11 1-1  s.ii ,     1 ,1  \  •  Postage  pd.  on  prepaid  orders 

VOLUME  SALES  CO..  War  Assets  Div. 

3930  Sunset  Blvd.,  Dept.  1956,  los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 


PAYS  BIG]  SEND  FOR  FREE.  BIG.  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG  NOW!  Graduates  report 
making  sul.st.mt lal  incomes.  Start  and  run  your 
own  business  quickly.  Men,  women  of  all  ages, 
learn  ea.slly.  course  cov*ts  Sates,  Properly 
Management,  Apprai'^iniT.  I  u.-ms,  Mortgages,  and 
related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  class- 
rooms in  leading  olti.H,  luploma  awarded. 
Write   TODAY   for    f n      bin. hi    N'o  obligation. 

Approved  for  W»irld  W;ir  I!  and  K<jrean  Veterans 

WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  1930) 
2020A  Grand  Avenue  Kansas  City.  Mo* 
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35-16. 
PULL! 


WHAM-O 

SPORTSMAN  •  miff 

HITS  LIKE  A  RIFIE— 
KILLS  RABBITS.  SQUIRRELS 

Powerful,  sileni,  occurole.     

For  hur-ling.  lorgel,  ^^F^^^'  HUNTING 

SlINGSHOT 

•MwoiU    ^^^^^^^         Heavy  duly  7- oih  stock 
40  steel  bolls,  exiro  rubber,  torgel 
GUARANTEED.  ••Prof«»»loiHil model 
of  Nat'l  Sling >hot  Aim.  At  dealers  or  write 
WAMOMFG.CO.  Box  P-82,  San  Gobrlel,  Col 


Free  Book  on  Arthritis 
And  Rheumatism 

HOW  TO  AVOID  CRIPPLING  DEFORMITIES 

Explains  wJiy  dniK.s  and  medicines  (five  only  temporary 
relof  and  fail  to  remove  the  causes;  tells  all  atx)ut  a 
specializexl  non-surfflcal.  non-modical  treatment  wtiich 
ha.9  proven  successful  since  1919.  Write  for  this  36-page 
KREE  BOOK  today. 

Ball  Clinic,    Dept.   560,   Excelsior   Springs,  Mo. 
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Man,  here's //'g^// 
!4-mile  beam  — 
15,000  beam  candle 
power.  Compact,  sturdy, 
easy  to  carry !  Uses  two  6  v. 
batteries.  See  your  dealer. 
DELTA  ELECTRIC  CO., Marion,  Indiana 

POWER-KING 


ELECTRIC 
LANTERN 


DOllARSHS*? 


'1.     Vrs.  l.iiv  Li.  S.  $1.00  values  for  18^ 
r    ,i!irn,n.l.  Get  ncw.  big  profit  mail 
..  -     ..it  r  plan  proved  by  100.000  cash 
^  ■     piers  shipt>ed  from  overseas.  You 
(..trry  no  stock.  Full  or  part  time — 
f    even  from  home.  Export  and  travel 
abroad  opportunities  too.  Details 
with  barfiam  import  examples  FREE. 
Wnrr  MKLLINGER  CO.  Dept.  l-.iO'* 
1717  Wesrwood,  Los  Angeles  2-1.  Calif. 


PRINTS  POSTAL  CARDS 

Amazing  New  Advertising  Machine 

Learn  how  businesses  are  now  boosting  sales  in 
>^p!te  of  conditions— with  ad  messaijes  — 
printed  on  g^overnment  postals  with  amazing 
new  patented  CARDMASTER.  Guaranteed^ 
five  years.  Low  price— sold  direct.  SENDNAMK 
for  FREE  illustrated  hook  of  money-makinj; 
ideas  and  complete  unique  advertising  plan:^ 
Send  your  name  today  to  CARDMASTER  CO., 
1920  Sunnyside  Avenue.  Dept.  339,    Chicago  40,  III. 

REWARD!  $100.00 
FOR  INFORMATION 

We  will  pay  $100.00  for  information  proving  the  first 
sale  or  successful  use  of  corneal  type  contact  lenses  in 
the  United  States  or  the  first  public  advertisement 
thereof  in  or  outside  of  the  United  States.  Date  must 
be  earlier  than  March  1947.  Write  P.O.  Box  #8101, 
Chicago.  Illinois. 


BINGO 

SPEED-MATIC 
ALL  METAL  CHUTE 

CAGE 


JUST  PRESS  «  BUTTON 
FORTOURNEIT  GIME 

•  Regular  specials,  1500  &  3000  series. 

•  Lapboards— Plaslic  Markers — 
Admission  Tichels. 

•  Blowers —Flashdoarifs — 
Automalic  Cards,  etc. 

H.  A.  SULLIVAN  CO. 

LAWRENCE,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


HELP  PREVENT 
CRIPPLING! 
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^/Ir^af merit! 
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Look  for  the  pupp>'  which  is  plump 
and  seems  well  fed.  A  thin,  potbellied 
appearance  usuall'  indicates  worms. 
The  coat  should  look  healthy,  and  the 
skin  should  be  free  of  sore  patches  or 
any  indication  of  rash.  Beware  of  a  list- 
less puppy;  healthy  puppies  are  usually 
alert  and  active.  Watch  out  for  diar- 
rhea, which  might  indicate  any  of  a 
number  of  disorders.  If  possible  have 
the  owner  take  the  temperature  of  the 
puppy  in  your  presence.  It  should  reg- 
ister around  101.5,  but  anything  from 
101  to  102  degrees  is  about  normal. 
Watch  the  puppies  \\  hen  they  are  fed 
and  see  that  the  one  you  choose  has  a 
good  appetite. 

A'lake  sure  that  the  puppy  has  been 
immunized  against  distemper.  Then 
find  out  if  the  shots  were  of  the  tem- 
porary or  permanent  type.  If  further 
injections  are  necessary,  ascertain  when 
they  should  be  given.  It  wouldn't  hurt 
him  to  inoculate  him  again  anyway, 
just  to  be  sure.  Ask  if  the  puppy  has  or 
has  not  been  wormed  and  if  any  more 
worming  treatments  are  necessary.  It 
would  be  well  to  get  the  owner  to  write 
out  a  suggested  diet  for  the  puppy.  Be- 
ware of  any  mucous  discharge  from  the 
e>'es  or  nose.  This  ma>'  indicate  serious 
trouble. 

Purchase  your  puppy  from  a  reliable 
dealer  who  maintains  a  clean  kennel. 
See  the  parents  if  possible,  and  observe 
their  dispositions.  Be  sure  your  puppy 
is  purebred  and  get  his  registration 
papers  when  you  close  the  purchase. 
This  is  extremely  important.  Do  not 
agree  to  wait  for  future  delivery  of 
these  papers  as  this  may  lead  to  disap- 
pointment or  trouble. 

Despite  all  precautions,  there  is  a 
considerable  area  of  chance  in  buying 


a  puppy.  Even  though  his  parents  may 
be  champions,  he  may  not  be  of  top 
quality  in  conformation  when  he  grows 
up.  If  you  are  looking  for  perfection, 
buy  a  grown  dog. 

Male  or  female?  It  really  doesn't 
make  much  difference.  Females  arc 
usually  cheaper  than  males,  but  they  are 
generally  no  more  intelligent  or  loyal, 
despite  the  fairly  prevalent  belief  in 
that  theory.  The  main  objection  to  fe- 
males is  their  occassional  periods  of 
heat.  These  occur  twice  a  year  and  last 
for  three  to  four  weeks,  when  precau- 
tions against  iiiesaUhviccs  must  be  taken. 
This  causes  some  inconvenience,  but 
the  female  may  be  housed  in  a  good, 
safe  boarding  kennel  for  the  period. 

What  price  to  pay?  This  varies  a 
great  deal,  and  bloodlines,  type,  and 
age  have  much  to  do  w  ith  it.  Usually 
the  average  price  range  on  purebred 
puppies  runs  from  $50  to  $150.  Top- 
flight show  or  field-trial  stock  is  priced 
higher.  Occasional  kennel  dispersal  or 
clearance  sales  offer  excellent  dogs  at 
lower  prices.  It  is  best  not  to  look  for 
bargains.  When  you  deal  with  reputable 
breeders,  you  usually  get  full  value  for 
your  money. 

Dog  ow  nership,  despite  the  love  and 
sentiment  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  it, 
is  not  all  peaches  and  cream.  But  the 
pleasures  it  affords  compensate  tenfold  . 
for  the  minor  difficulties  and  inconveni- 
ences it  offers.  The  dog  is  the  only 
dumb  animal  that  will  willingly  give  up 
association  with  its  own  kind  for  an 
uncertain  alliance  with  man.  His  is  the 
only  love  that  can  alw  ays  be  trusted  to 
the  limit. 

The  dog  owner  can  never  be  really 
lonely.  He  has  at  least  one  true  friend. 

THE  END 


"Get  lost!' 
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Another  clue  lies  in  the  alacrity  with 
which  The  American  Legion  and  the 
other  vets  groups  have  gone  to  bat  for 
VES  before  congressional  appropriation 
committees. 

Last  year,  for  example,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  led  the  victorious  fight  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  restore  a  $400,000  cut  in 
the  VES  budget.  This  year  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  supported  an  increase  in  the 
VES  budget  —  which  has  been  running 
at  around  $900,000  a  \-ear  -  and  a  small 
but  needed  enlargement  of  VES  staff. 

As  Washington  bureaus  go,  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  is  a  tiny 
organization.  Its  entire  staff  numbers 
134.  Just  about  half  of  the  staff  is  made 
up  of  Veterans  Employment  Repre- 
sentatives, all  of  whom  operate  in  the 
field,  w  orking  with  the  State  and  com- 
munity public  employment  offices. 

One  representative  is  assigned  to  each 
State  with  less  than  400,000  population; 
two  are  assigned  to  States  with  more 
than  400,000  but  less  than  1,000,000 
population;  three  are  assigned  to  States 
of  more  than  1,000,000. 

"We  will  not  only  get  to  each  of  the 
country's  1,750  public  employment 
offices  at  least  once  during  the  year," 
says  VES  Director  Omohundro,  "but 
also  we  will  visit  the  bigger  offices  a 
dozen  times  or  more,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  everybody  is 
earnestly  pitching  in  for  the  job-seek- 
ing veteran. 

"Our  representatives  seek  coopera- 
tion of  the  local  employment  officers 
and  community  employers;  there  is  no 
place  for  coercion  in  this  program." 

The  key  people  are  on  the  local  level 
—  the  Local  Veterans  Employment 
Representatives.  They  are  placement 
specialists  who  are  specifically  desig- 
nated to  go  all  out  in  clearing  the  way 
for  veterans'  preference  in  job  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  providing  the  necessary 
services  to  veterans. 

The  local  representative  makes  the 
job  contacts  for  the  job-seeking  vet- 
eran. He  makes  the  rounds,  in  person 
or  by  phone,  of  the  employers,  trying 
to  "sell"  a  qualified  veteran,  trying  to 
create  a  job  opening,  or  seeking  to 
arouse  the  cmplo>  er"s  interest. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II— from 
mid-1945  to  mid-1955-23,606,000  appli- 
cations for  jobs  from  veterans  have 
been  handled  by  the  Federal-State  em- 
ployment offices;  of  these,  15,268,000 
job  placements  were  made. 

The  placement  record  is  even  better 
for  the  disabled  veterans  seeking  jobs 
during  the  same  period.  For  1,678,000 
disabled  applicants,  1,153,000  jobs  were 
found. 

The  veterans  placed  have  been  hold- 
ing their  jobs  at  a  higher  rate  than  non- 
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veterans. 

For  example,  in  the  25-44  age  group, 
3.8  percent  of  all  male  World  War  II 
veterans  in  the  labor  force  were  with- 
out jobs  in  July  1954,  compared  with 
4.4  percent  of  all  male  nonveterans.  In 
December  1954  the  unemployment  rate 
for  veterans  was  2.9  percent,  while  the 
nonveteran  unemploNincnt  level  re- 
mained at  4.4  percent.  In  Aiay  1955  the 
rate  fell  to  2.2  percent  for  veterans,  to 
3.7  for  nonveterans. 

The  veterans  are  not  only  getting  a 
higher  proportion  of  jobs,  as  compared 
to  nonveterans,  but  also  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  better  paying  jobs. 

A  survey  made  in  April  1955,  showed 
that  veterans,  though  only  40  percent 
of  the  job  applicants,  got  45.4  percent 
of  the  job  placements  made  through 
public  employment  offices,  including 
64.9  percent  of  the  professional  and 
managerial  jobs. 

Figures  for  the  latest  fiscal  >'car  — 
July  1954,  to  July  1955  -  disclose  that 
80  percent  of  125,000  job  applications 
by  disabled  veterans  through  public 
emplojmient  offices  resulted  in  place- 
ments. The  disabled  veterans  repre- 
sented only  45  percent  of  new  applica- 
tions filed  by  all  handicapped  males,  but 
they  received  55.4  percent  of  the  place- 
ments. 

Veterans  getting  special  job  training 
under  Veterans  Administration  pro- 
grams for  the  disabled  have  been  given 
special  job-placement  attention  by  the 
Local  Veterans  Employment  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Special  job-placement  services  have 
also  been  set  up  for  patients  being  dis- 
charged from  VA  hospitals.  This  new- 
program  helps  to  inspire  long-term  pa- 
tients to  get  back  on  their  own  feet.  It 
helps  to  cut  short  the  average  length  of 
a  patient's  hospital  stay  and  reduces  the 
number  of  hospital  readmissions. 

The  success  of  this  program  depends 
largely  on  the  placement  of  discharged 
patients  in  jobs  which  they  like,  are 
capable  of  doing,  and  which  will  not 
aggravate  their  disabilities. 

Just  how  this  relatively  new  ticup 
between  the  emplo\'mcnt  offices  and 
veterans'  hospitals  works  is  demon- 
strated in  the  follow  ing  official  account 
of  Mr.  M. 

Mr.  M.,  a  33-year-old  World  War  II 
vet,  was  a  cab-driver.  He  worked  at 
night,  put  in  60  to  80  hours  a  week  be- 
hind the  wheel,  and  when  this  strain 
w  as  compounded  by  troubles  at  home, 
he  broke  down  and  had  to  be  hospital- 
ized. After  treatment,  a  psychologist  at 
the  Northport  VA  Hospital  put  Air.  M. 
in  touch  with  the  selective  placement 
interviewer  of  a  nearby  State  employ- 
ment office. 
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It  was  obvious  that  Air.  Al.  needed  a 
new  jipb,  with  less  pressure  and  with 
hours  that  were  more  regular,  so  as  to 
allow  him  to  put  his  domestic  affairs  in 
order. 

It  came  out  that  Air.  AI.  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  commercial  high  school.  Tests 
showed  that  he  had  an  interest  in  and 
abilities  for  general  business  work.  Mr. 
M.  had  a  friendly,  rough-and-ready 
way  about  him  that  helped  him  get 
along  with  people.  He  was  encouraged, 
while  still  in  the  hospital,  to  practice  up 
on  his  typing. 

The  placement  officer  then  found  an 
opening  for  a  trainee  production  clerk 
with  a  printing  firm.  The  work  called 
for  computation,  and  for  considerable 
contact  with  fellow  workers.  The  job 
also  had  promotional  possibilities. 

The  VA  job  psychologist  helped  pre- 
pare Mr.  M.  for  his  interview  with  the 
prospective  employer.  The  veteran  was 
hired  immediately  at  a  starting  salary 
of  $50  a  week. 

Air.  Ai.  phoned  the  employment 
officer  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  ask- 
ing for  a  chance  to  express  his  gratitude. 

"All  we  ask  you  is  to  do  such  a  good 
job  that  your  emplo>'er  will  ask  for 
more  disabled  veterans  when  he  has  job 
openings,"  A4r.  Al.  was  told.  Soon  after, 
the  employer  asked  for  a  trainee-esti- 
mator, and  hired  a  one-armed  veteran 
for  the  job. 

The  Veterans  Employanent  Repre- 
sentatives (VER's)  encourage  job-seek- 
ing veterans  to  take  advantage  of  their 
GI  training  benefits. 

In  Wichita  a  Korea  veteran,  18  and 
unmarried,  with  but  one  year  of  high 
school  education  and  service-connected 
disability,  applied  for  employment.  He 
had  contracted  asthma  in  the  severe 


cold  and  dampness  of  Korea,  and  came 
to  Kansas  hoping  that  the  dry  climate 
there  would  give  him  relief  from  his 
affliction. 

The  veteran  was  registered,  counseled, 
and  encouraged  to  qualify  himself  bet- 
ter. He  was  referred  to  an  optical  com- 
pany, which  hired  him  to  be  a  messen- 
ger boy  and  part-time  trainee-lens 
grinder. 

A  followup  check  disclosed  that  the 
Korea  vet  was  happy  at  his  work  and 
so  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  that  he  had  enrolled  in  night 
vocational  school  in  order  to  make  him- 
self qualified  for  increased  responsibili- 
ties on  the  job. 

The  VER's  especially  urge  local  em- 
ployment offices  not  to  sell  the  veteran 
job  applicant  short,  but  to  work  hard 
to  find  a  job  in  keeping  with  the  vet- 
eran's capabilities. 

In  Illinois  recently  a  65-year-old 
World  War  I  veteran,  laid  off  from  a 
lifetime  job  as  an  automotive  parts  sales- 
man, was  so  discouraged  about  finding 
a  new  job  that  he  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  take  work  as  a  porter  or  watch- 
man. 

But  the  downstate  Local  Veterans 
Employment  Representative  was  con- 
vinced, after  interviewing  the  veteran, 
that  the  job  applicant  had  unusually 
good  qualifications,  and  he  undertook 
an  earnest  telephone  campaign,  winding 
up  with  a  referral  to  a  rebuilder  of 
motors  and  parts. 

The  employer,  at  first  lukewarm  to 
the  idea  of  hiring  an  older  worker,  was 
delighted  to  hire  the  veteran  after  meet- 
ing him  in  person. 

The  State  representatives  of  the  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service  stress  keep- 


ing active  contact  with  community, 
business,  and  civic  organizations. 

One  midwestern  LATIR,  unable  to 
find  a  spot  for  a  paraplegic  veteran, 
brought  the  matter  up  before  a  com- 
munity meeting,  which  set  up  a  special 
committee  to  deal  with  the  problem.  A 
job  was  located  for  the  paraplegic  as 
an  office  reception  clerk. 

One  of  the  most  important  missions 
of  State  and  Local  VER's  is  to  make 
and  maintain  active  contact  with  the 
veterans'  organizations,  not  only  for 
help  in  locating  jobs  and  in  making 
placements,  but  also  in  encouraging 
jobless  veterans,  no  matter  how  dis- 
couraging their  case,  to  apply  for  work 
at  the  local  public  employment  office. 

Alany  Posts  and  Departments  have 
been  particularly  helpful  on  this  score, 
according  to  VES  Director  Omohun- 
dro,  but  others  have  done  less. 

"There  is  much  that  a  Post  can  do 
for  a  jobless  comrade,"  notes  Clarence 
W.  Bird,  Director  of  The  American 
Legion's  National  Economic  Commis- 
sion. "In  the  first  place,  the  Post  can 
make  sure  that  the  veteran  has  been 
brought  in  contact  w  ith  the  local  public 
employment  office.  Then  the  Post  can 
circularize  its  own  members,  and  check 
directly  with  those  Post  members  who 
are  employers. 

"Or  maybe  some  member  heard  of  a 
job  which  an  idle  comrade  might  be 
able  to  fill.  Or  perhaps  a  committee  can 
be  set  up  to  comb  the  employers  of  the 
community. 

"These  are  just  some  of  the  examples 
of  what  the  veterans  can  do,  as  a  group, 
to  help  their  buddies  in  job  distress." 

In  Kentucky  the  Legion's  State  em- 
ployment committee  cites  the  local  vet- 
erans' placement  officer  who  does  the 
outstanding  job-finding  work  of  the 
month,  and  awards  a  $100  bond  to  the 
outstanding  placement  officer  of  the 
year. 

In  California  the  VER  in  1949  stimu- 
lated a  joint  effort  by  the  major  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  California  De- 
partment of  Employment. 

The  "California  Team,"  as  the  joint 
group  was  called,  launched  a  "Job  for 
Vets  by  Vets"  crusade,  which  spread 
over  the  State,  like  a  grass  fire,  from 
Post  to  Post,  from  community  to  com- 
munity. 

A  major  problem  that  is  daily  grow- 
ing both  in  numbers  and  acuteness  is 
finding  jobs  for  older  veterans.  Of  the 
nation's  2  3,000,000  veterans,  nearly 
4,000,000  are  50  years  old  or  older.  The 
average  age  of  the  more  than  3,000,000 
World  War  I  veterans  is  over  61. 

Finding  jobs  for  out-of-work  men 
over  50  is  the  one  problem  in  veterans' 
employment  that  is  getting  worse— not 
better.  It  is  done,  as  in  the  case  of  John 
L.,  w  ith  whom  this  account  began.  But 
it  isn't  easy.  the  end 
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sion  be  tied  in  with  liis  social  security 
so  that  he  could  not  draw  more  than 
§70  from  the  combined  sources  if 
single,  or  |105  if  married. 

H.  H.  Vaughan 
Birminghani,  Ala. 

CREDIT  WHERE  DUE 

Sir:  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the 
story  about  Elsie  Janis  in  your  July 
issue.  We  have  many^  actors  like  Bob 
Hope,  Martha  Ray,  Bing  Crosby, 
Eddie  Cantor  and  others  who  enter- 
tain the  soldiers  without  pay.  Why 
wait  till  they  die?  Let  us  honor  these 
patriotic  Americans. 

Ervin  Feichtmeir 

Chicago 

REAL  SUBVERSIVES 

Sir:  The  service  rendered  to  anti-col- 
lectivism, anti-socialistic  reform,  and 
anti-communism  in  the  United  States 
by  T/.'e  American  Legion  Magazine  in 
the  Dr.  A.  H.  Hobbs  story  entitled 
"Behind  the  Pink  Academic  Fog" 
causes  me  to  suggest  you  treat  this 
subject  more  often.  Government  and 
private  investigators  and  research 
people  in  the  fields  of  security  and 
pro-Americanism  regard  the  neutrali- 
zation which  has  been  taking  place  in 
the  fields  of  religion  and  education 
during  the  past  thirty  years  as  the 
greatest  security  risk  in  the  United 
States  today.  Only  the  communists 
follow  and  pay  much  attention  to  the 
words  of  Earl  Browdcr  or  AVilliam 
Foster.  An  anti-communist  preacher 
or  an  anti-communist  teacher  who  is 
occasionally  "duped"  or  has  made  a 
career  out  of  being  "duped"  or  "de- 
ceived" in  the  name  of  "co-existence" 
"peace,"  "brotherly  love,"  and  many 
other  fine  subjects,  can  unwittingly 
aid  the  communist  program  more  than 
a  Browder  or  a  Foster. 

M.  G.  Lowman 
Circuit  Riders,  Inc. 
Cincinnati,  Ol.vo 

GOOD  ADVICE 

Sir:  I  read  with  considerable  interest 
the  comments  by  other  veterans  relat- 
ing to  the  Bradley  Report  and  the 
Hoover  Commission  Recommenda- 
tions regarding  veterans"  pensions.  I 
advise  all  veterans  to  become  more 
deeply  interested  in  politics;  to  look 
up  the  record  of  candidates  for  the 
United  States  Congress,  \\  hcthcr  for 
Senator  or  Representatives.  Find  out 
their  feeling  on  the  subject  of  vet- 
erans' benefits.  Do  it  yourself,  by  writ- 
ing directly  to  the  candidates  and  then 
exercise  your  American  duty  to  vote. 
Don't  vote  for  a  candidate  simply  be- 


cause he  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican; vote  for  him  because  he  is  a 
person  who  will  give  proper  consider- 
ation to  American  citizens  who  have 
served  their  country  in  time  of  war. 
It  amazes  me  considerably  to  find 
Congressmen  who  are  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  some  money  is  being  spent 
in  behalf  of  the  older  veterans  and 
who  will  vote  billions  to  foreigners 
whose  only  interest  in  America  is  the 
moncN'  and  other  favorable  considera- 
tions they  can  get  from  us. 

Everett  Milstead 
Dayton,  Ohio 

TRAVEL  TIPS 

Sir:  In  the  article  "All  Roads  Lead  to 
California"  the  author  errs  in  his  in- 
sistence that  all  visitors  who  don't 
come  to  California  via  Oregon  must 
do  so  via  Death  X^alley.  Now  Death 
Valley  is  an  interesting  place  to  visit 
—  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  —  but 
the  average  tourist  who  sees  it  at  this 
time  won't  compare  it  favorably  with 
such  spots  as  the  Grand  Canyon,  Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite,  or  most  of  the 
other  scenic  spots.  In  the  summertime 
it  is  attractive  to  almost  no  one,  being 
the  hottest,  most  desolate  spot  in  the 
United  States.  The  direct  route  from 
Las  Vegas  to  Los  Angeles  covers 
about  300  miles,  about  200  of  which 
is  through  the  Alojave  Desert,  where 
maximum  temperatures  at  this  time  of 
year  will  be  over  100". 

John  D.  Hare 

Sanger,  Calif. 

Sir:  This  is  the  to  mildly  criticize  the 
peculiar  map  facing  Page  13  of  your 
July  issue,  and  the  article  that  accom- 
panies it.  There  are  some  interesting 
and  scenic  highways  west  across 
Colorado,  namely  Highways  40,  6, 
and  24  out  of  Denver  and  Highway  50 
west  from  Pueblo,  with  connections 
from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  High- 
ways 6  and  50  extend  across  Utah  and 
Nevada.  Highway  50  is  the  most  di- 
rect route  to  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  Highway  6  branches  from  Ely 
through  Tonopah  and  Inyo  Valley, 
close  by  Death  V^alley,  and  on  to  Los 
Angeles.  Both  routes  intersect  High- 
way 395,  a  through  route  from  Spo- 
kane via  Reno  to  San  Diego,  from 
v\  hich  it  is  possible  to  enter  Yosemite 
Valley  via  Tioga  Pass. 

Swift  Berry 
Placerville,  Calif. 

OLDEST  VET? 

Sir:  Recently  in  our  local  paper  a  col- 
umnist wrote  a  piece  asking  who  was 
the  oldest  World  War  I  vet.  The  per- 
son he  wrote  of  was  one  Joseph  Briggs 
Smith  now  living  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
who  was  95  last  October.  I  wonder  if 
there  are  any  other  World  War  I  vet- 
erans older  than  this. 

Jim  Billings 
Rochester,  N.  V. 

Letters  p7iblished  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  reinesent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  ivithheld  if  re- 
quested. Keei)  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion  Mag.T- 
zine.  720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y 


POST  EXCHANGE 


 PERSONAL-MISCEUANtOUS  

BORROW  ?50  to  $5U0.  Employed  men  and  women  over  25,  eligible. 
Confidential— no  co  signers— no  inquiries  of  employers  or  friends. 
Repay  in  monthly  payments  to  lit  your  income.  Supervised  by 
State  of  Nebraska.  Loan  application  sent  free  in  plain  envelope. 
Give  occupation.  American  Loan  Plan,  City  National  BIdg.,  Dept. 

AC  8,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  

BOOK  (MANUSCRIPTS  CONSIDERED  For  national  distribution.  All 
subiects  welcomed.  New  authors  encouraged.  Alien;  Mr.  Fellows. 
Greenwich  Book  Publishers,  489  Filth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

BUSINESS-MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 
fVlEN— WOMEN!    START  MONEY-MAKING  PLASTIC  LAMINATING 
BUSINESS  at  home  in  spare  time.  Material  that  costs  Uc  brings 
back  $2.58.  No  canvassing  or  selling  but  mail  orders  bring  in  520 
a  day.  Write  for  full  particulars  FREE.  Rush  name  on  postcard 

to  WARNER,  Room  49,  1512  iarvis,  Chicago  26,  III.  

$5,199.99  WAS  PAID  to  John  Belts,  in  a  few  weeks.  GROW 
MUSHROOMS.  Cellar-shed.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$3.50  lb.    FREE  book.    MUSHROOMS,  Dept.  204,  2954  Admiral 

Way,  Seattle,  Wash.  

MAKE  $25-50  Week  clipping  newspaper  items  for  publishers.  Some 
clippings  worth  $5.00  each.   Particulars  free.   National  Plans, 

Box  81-L,  Knickeroocker  Station,  New  York.  

WHOLESALE  Catalog!  30-80%  Discounts!  Appliances,  Musical 
Instruments,  Typewriters,  Tools,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Cameras 
Housewares,  etc.  Consolidated  Distributors,  7-78  Henry,  Paterson 

15,  New  jersey.  

RAISE  EXTRA  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  ORGANIZATION,  No  experience 
needed.  Just  show  exclusive  ELMIRA  Christmas  cards,  gift  wrap- 
pings. Samples  on  approval.  BONUS-.  FREE  Box  Cards,  selling 
plans,  also  50%  profit  on  first  order.  Hurry!  ELMIRA  GREETING 

CO.,  109  Clinton,  Elmira,  N.  Y.   

 OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  

FREE— BIG  NEW  WHOLESALE  CATALOG!  Up  to  50%  saving  for 
you,  family,  friends  on  nationally-known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys, 
appliances.  Christmas  cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  selling  part 
lime!  WRITE:  Evergreen  Studios,  Box  846-W,  Chicago  42,  III. 

 fOREIGN  t  U  S  A:'J0B  IISTINGS 

HIGH  PAYING  JOBS.  All  types,  foreign,  U.S.  Chance  to  travel. 
Fare  paid.   Application  forms.    For  inlormation  Write  Section 

95G,  National,  1O20  Broad,  Newark,  N.  J.  

 lEATHERCRAFT  

FREE.  Complete  Illustrated  catalog,  Leathercraft  kits,  supplies. 

I.  C.  Larson  Co.,  820  S.  Tripp,  Dept.  6C30-L,  Chicago  24.  

 AGENTS-SALESMEN  WANTED  

CHRISTMAS  CARDS— 144  exceptionally  distinctive  greetings,  all 
with  customer's  name.  To  attract  big-volume  sales,  line  includes 
many  cards  specially  designed  for  business  firms  and  professional 
people.  All  popular  subjects,  wide  price  range.  Unequalled  in 
lavish  treatment,  unusual  illustration,  high-quality  stock.  Up  to 
$5  to  $100  commission  on  each  sale.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary.  Old,  established  firm.  For  complete  Sample  Kit, 
write  PROCESS  CORP.,  1950  S.  Troy,  Dept.  MA  9.  Chicago  23,  III. 
EASIEST  $65  YOU'LL  EVER  MAKE!  Show  amazing  '"'Magic- 
LUSTRE"  Christmas  Cards.  65  boxes  pay  $65.  Personalized  cards 
25  for  $1.  Assortments  on  approval.  FREE  Sample  Book.  "Southern 
Belle"  Doll  FREE  (or  promptness.  SOUTHERN,  478  N.  Hollywood, 

Dept.  M-80,  Memphis  12,  Tenn.  

Advertising  Book  Matches— Easy  to  sell— full  or  part  time.  Cash 
commission.  UNION  LABEL,  all  styles,  sizes.  Powerhouse  selling 
Kit  FREE.  Superior  Match,  Dept.  J-956, 7530  Greenwood,  Chicago,  19. 
$1,000,00  a  month  for  making  dramatic  3-second  demonstration  of 
amazing  lightweight  Presto  Fire  Extinguisher.  New  chemical  used 
by  Airforce  snuffs  out  fires  instantly.  Only  $4.95.  Terrific  com- 
missions, filillions  want  it.  free  Kit.   MERLITE,  114  E.  32nd. 

Dept.  P-54L,  New  York  16.  

POSITIVELY  NO  SELLING!  Make  Big  Money  buying  junk  jewelry 
for  a  song— ship  to  Uncle  Sam  for  $35  an  oz.  for  gold  it  contains. 
Learn  how  to  buy,  test  and  weigh  in  one  evening.  TREE  facts. 
LESLIE  PATTON.  Dept.  609,  335  W.  Madison,  Chicago  6. 
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Use  this  handy  coupon  for  your 
FREE  membership  in  the  R.A.C. 
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To  the  Point 

One  of  those  wild-type  youngsters  was 
dri\  ing  everybody  crazy  on  an  airliner  in 
flight,  running  up  and  down  the  aisle  an- 
noying everyone.  Finally,  One  man  looked 
up  from  his  newspaper  and  rasped,  "Son, 
why  don't  >()u  run  outside  and  play?" 

—  Harou)  Helixr 


Farfing 
Lhots 


Fast  Buck 

My  teen-age  son  is  in  a  dash, 
He  hits  me  up,  and  quick,  for  cash. 
He  asks,  he's  off,  he's  never  slow. 
AVith  him  it's  always  touch  and  go. 

—  Richard  Armour 


"Did  you  ever  think  what  kind  of  a  fish 
dinner  you  could  get  for  $27.50?" 


Yoii  Gotta  Kid  'Em 

T/.'/'.f  is  iT  thought  Fve  put  across 
—  In  little  tbiiifrs  my  ivifc  is  Boss. 

It  flatters  her,  to  sum  up. 
But  in  the  Major  Things,  I  voiv, 
I  am  the  Boss  ( though  tip  to  now 

No  Major  Things  have  covie  up.) 

—  Berton  Brai.ey 


A  young  fellow  had  saved  his  money  for 
a  long  time  in  order  to  buy  a  used  car  and 
finally  was  able  to  get  an 
old  station  wagon.  After 
driving  it  for  a  few  weeks 
he  noticed  a  terrific  rattle 
in  the  body,  and  taking  it 
liack  to  the  dealer  he 
bought  it  from  he  insisted 
that  a  mechanic  look  at  it 
immediately.  After  sev- 
eral minutes  of  obsena- 
tion,  the  mechanic  turned 
to  the  youth  and  said: 

"You  better  get  this  sta- 
tion wagon  over  to  an  ex- 
terminator right  away." 

"An  exterminator?"  ex- 
claimed tile  lad  in  sur- 
prise. "What  for?" 

"Well,  I  hate  to  tell  you 
this,"  replied  the  mechanic 
sadly,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
\\  oodcn  body  of  the  car, 
"but  this  car  of  yours  has 
got  termites!" 

—  Dan-  Bennept 


wished  him  to  give  one  of  the  dollars  to 
the  clubhouse  boy.  Next  year  upon  return- 
ing, the  railroad  magnate  asked  the  club- 
house boy  if  he  had  received  the  dollar. 
The  boy  shook  his  head.  The  magnate, 
puzzled,  said  that  he  had  left  specific  in- 
structions for  its  delivery.  The  boy  shook 
his  head  ruefully.  "Mister,  you  might  just 
as  well  have  sent  a  lettuce-leaf  by  a  rabbit." 

—  Jack  Fialkoff 

It's  That  Bad 

The  man  who  makes  money  faster  than 
his  u'ife  ip^Mrfs  it  is  obviously  misinforming 
her. 

—  Hal  Chadwick 

Water  Power 

Whenever  a  ivoiiian  starts  iveeping. 

It's  part  of  a  definite  plan. 
To  get  something  out  of  her  system. 

Or  to  get  something  out  of  her  man! 

—  F.  G.  Kernan 


"Oh,  it's  nothing  to  worry  about,  but  it  is, 
shall  we  say,  rather  deep-seated." 


"Speelal"  Deliver.v 

A  wealthy  railroad  magnate  coming  off 
the  last  green  hurriedly  gave  the  caddy 
house  boy  three  dollars,  telling  him  that  he 


"When  I  was  a  kid  wc  never  thouglit  a  thing  of  driving  14  miles  to  school 
every  <lay  witliont  power  brakes  and  steering." 


■'Normally,  I'd  let  you  kids  go  —  but  today 
happens  to  be  my  wedding  anniversary!" 


The  Befjinnin^ 
of  the  End 

Then  there  was  the 
politician  who  opened  his 
speech  by  saying  he  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  such  a  dense 
crowd. 

—  Jack  Herbert 

The  Painter  And  I 

I  know  so  well  the  shade 
I  want, 
And  try  to  tell  the 
painter  — 
He  dabs  with  this,  he  dabs 
with  that,— 
My  memory  grows 
fainter. 

"It's  dark  I  want,  but  sort 
of  light," 
I  say  with  hesitation; 
He  thinks  it's  just  a 
pigment 
Of  my  imagination! 

—  Lee  Avery 
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Send  Americans  Best  to 

our  Servyicemeh  -for-  Christmas  1 


EACH  lO-CARTON  UNIT 

CO^  ONLY 

REGULAR  tClNG.S.ZE 

CHESTERFIELD   $7.86  ^Z'T^ 

REGULAR  KING-SIZE 

L&M  FILTERS   $9.64  »9-64 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO., 
BOX  21,  NEW  YORK  8,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Please  mail  me  order-blanks  for  1  0-carton  units  of  tax-free 
Chesterfields  or  L  &  M  Filters  for 

)  Hospitalized  Veterans  in  U.S.  Government 

Hospitals  or  State  Hospitals 
)  Armed  Forces  in  Korea. 


check  here 
fhoje  desired 


YOUR  NAME 
ADDRESS 


(No.  and  St.) 


(Please  print) 
(City  or  Town) 


(State) 


